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The oldest of the central employers’ organisations in the 
Northern countries is the Danish Employers Federation (Dansk 
Arbejdsgiverforening) which was founded in 1896. After it in 
order of foundation are the Norwegian Employers Federation 
(Norsk Arbeidsgiverforening) which dates from 1900 ; the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation (Svenska Arbeitsgifvareféreningen), found- 
ed in 1902, and the Central Association of Finnish Employers 
(Suomen Ty6énantajain Keskusliitto ; Arbetsgivarnas i Finland 
Centralférbund), founded in 1918. In the following brief survey 
of their origin and development, they are dealt with in 
chronological order. 


THE DANISH EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION 


in the matter of organisation. The first Danish labour 

organisations were founded in 1871, at which time the Social 
Democratic movement also first found political expression. The 
trade union and political sides of Danish Social Democracy have 
always been closely connected, and trade union leaders nearly 
a occupy important positions in the Social Democratic 
arty. 

For centuries the masters of handicrafts had their organisa- 
tions in the guilds, which protected practically all the trade 
interests of their members. Many of these guilds were of great 
age. At Copenhagen, for instance, the guild of the master car- 
penters dated from 1515, that of the master joiners from 1554, 
the master painters from 1662, and the master masons from 1623. 
There is little reliable information about the early history of the 
guilds, but some certainly existed long before these dates, includ- 
ing provincial guilds such as the guild of the master tailors of 
Ribe, founded in 1380. The introduction in 1857 of complete 


| N Denmark, as in other countries, the workers were the pioneers 
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freedom of engaging in industry, however, undermined the im- 
portance of the guilds, as it was no longer a condition for carry- 
ing on a trade that the master in question should be a member 
of the guild. After 1857 the activities of the guilds were con- 
sequently mainly of a social or benevolent character. With the 
growth in the strength of labour organisations, the position 
changed, and the guilds gradually became the opposition organisa- 
tions. As regards industry, on the other hand, then in process 
of rapid development, the ground was clear, and when the 
strength of the labour organisations began to make itself felt, 
employers realised the need for systematic and purposeful 
organisation. In 1885 this realisation first took practical form 
with the creation of the Association of Manufacturers in the 
Iron Industry of Copenhagen (Foreningen af Fabrikanter i 
Jernindustrien i Kobenhavn). 

Meanwhile the work of organisation among the workers was 
prosecuted with great energy. In 1886 the first step in the direc- 
tion of centralisation was taken, various trade unions uniting 
to form local organisations. Centralisation was completed in 
1898, when all the trade unions in the country formed the Danish 
Federation of Trade Unions (De samvirkende Fagforbund i 
Danmark). Since then this organisation has developed consider- 
ably, although not a few unions have again withdrawn from it, 
now forming independent organisations, as, for instance, the 
Masons’ Union, the Carpenters’ Union, the Tinsmiths’ Union, and 
several others. Of the 380,000 workers in Denmark employed in 
urban industry (1), about 270,000 at present belong to the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, while about 50,000 are organised in inde- 
pendent unions. In agriculture organisation is only in its initial 
stages. 

Organisation among employers was somewhat slower. A 
federation covering the building trades of Copenhagen and various 
allied trades came into being only in 1896, when the Employers’ 
Federation of 1896 (Arbejdsgiverforeningen af 1896) was formed. 
The name of this body was afterwards altered to the Danish 
Employers’ and Master Craftsmen’s Federation and in December 
1919 to the Danish Employers’ Federation (Dansk Arbejdsgiver- 
forening). It soon had to extend its scope. Thus, in 1897 it 
absorbed the Federation of Employers in the Iron Industry 
(Jernindustriens Sammenslutning), and in 1898 a large number 
of Copenhagen and provincial handicraft organisations or guilds. 
After a quarter of a century the Employers’ Federation covers 
undertakings in handicrafts, industry, commerce (including 
shipping), and agriculture. The membership is 15,500, employ- 
ing from 150,000 to 200,000 workers ; 15,300 of the members are 
organised in various subordinate bodies, either national associa- 


(*) The total number of wage-earners in Denmark in 1916 was 567,000, 
including abeut 240,000 in industry and handicrafts, 160,000 in agriculture, and 
25,000 in commerce, the remainder being occupied in unspecified trades. It is 
probable that there has been no great change in the numbers since that date. 
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tions or associations covering the capital or the provinces, while 
about 200 firms are directly affiliated to the Federation. 

The chief authority of the Federation is the general assembly, 
composed of about 500 representatives elected by the members 
on a system of proportional representation, which takes into 
account the subscription and the membership of the organisation 
in question. The general assembly elects the governing body of 
55 members, which in turn elects an executive committee of 15. 
Current administration is in the hands of the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Federation, assisted by a staff of about a 
hundred officials. One of the offices of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion is occupied exclusively on the collection and preparation of 
statistics of wages and working conditions, which are used 
directly by the Statistical Department of the Government. 

Members of the Federation pay an entrance fee of 1 per cent. 
and an annual subscription of 0.35 per cent. of their wages bill 
for the previous year. Under the strike insurance system hitherto 
in force members also paid into the strike insurance fund of 
the Federation a contribution of 0.50 per cent. of their wages 
bill for the previous year (rising to 0.65 per cent. in the course 
of three years) and in return received during stoppages of work 
25 per cent. of the wages which would have been paid if there 
had been no stoppage, the payments being regulated by special 
rules. The regulations fixed a certain waiting period, no grants 
being paid for stoppages of work of up to six days; for longer 
stoppages the waiting period was on a sliding scale, so that for 
stoppages of more than twelve days compensation was paid for 
the whole period of stoppage. This system was introduced at a 
time when it was usual to conclude agreements with the workers 
valid for several years. If these conditions, which made it pos- 
sible to count on considerable intervals between the more impor- 
tant stoppages of work, had remained in force the calculations 
in question would presumably still have held good, so that the 
contributions to the fund should in some measure correspond 
to the payments. In view of the continual recurrence of im- 
portant labour disputes during the period of depression, how- 
ever, this system could no longer be retained. A special com- 
mittee was therefore appointed in the autumn of 1921 to discuss 
the alteration of the system of strike insurance. After detailed 
examination the recommendations of the committee took the 
form of a proposal which was accepted by a very large majority 
at an extraordinary general meeting on i February 1923. 

The new regulations abolish strike insurance, and introduce 
instead a system of grants based on the so-called “trade funds” 
(jaglige Hjzlpefonds) in the individual organisations, and a 
reserve fund in the Employers’ Federation. The trade funds are 
accumulated by individual organisations and undertakings by 
the collection of annual contributions of at least 0.25 per cent. 
of the wages bill of the previous year. The fund is managed 
by the individual organisation (in the case of individual under- 
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takings usually by the Employers’ Federation); when it has 

reached at least 0.50 per cent. of the wages bill it may be used 

to make grants to members of the organisation in the event of 

stoppages of work and in accordance with rules approved by 
the Federation. The amount of the trade fund must always be 
at least 0.50 per cent. of wages, as settled by agreement with 
the Employers’ Federation. 

In disputes of a more serious nature the reserve fund of the 
Federation intervenes. This fund is derived from an increase in 
the rate of subscription from 0.35 to 0.50 per cent. of the wages 
bill of the previous year. As a rule the reserve fund must be 
left intact until it is equal to 2 per cent. of wages. According 
to the rules laid down, intervention by the reserve fund is in 
general limited to measures for terminating a prolonged stoppage 
of work. In this connection it is laid down that when a stoppage 
lasts for more than 24 days, the governing body of the Federa- 
tion may, at the request of the organisation in question, deter- 
mine either to make a money grant or to advocate an extended 
lock-out, unless it is ultimately decided to adopt other methods. 
If a sympathetic lock-out is decided on, it must also be determined 
to what extent the reserve fund shall support those involved in 
the dispute. If it is decided to make a grant, the amount per 
day is normally equal to one-quarter of the average daily wages 
during the calendar year preceding the date on which the 
stoppage of work began. When a stoppage of work is so wide- 
spread that it involves more than 20 per cent. of the workers 
employed by members of the Federation, the governing body 
must decide whether the payment of the grant is to cease. An 
appeal against such a decision may, however, be made to the 
general assembly by a given number of members of the govern- 
ing body. As a rule the grants are not paid to individual mem- 
bers, but to the organisations concerned, which then distribute 
them. If circumstances so require, the general assembly may 
decide, by a three-quarters majority, to levy an extra weekly 
contribution not exceeding 0.1 per cent. of wages for the 
current year. 

The rules provide for the combination of various organisations 
and individual firms in societies and for the administration of 
their funds by the head office of the Employers’ Federation. It 
is not possible to say as yet how far use will be made of this 
provision, nor can any exact indication be given at present as 
to the development of the rules of the trade funds in the near 
future. 

The main function of the Employers’ Federation is to negotiate 
agreements concerning wages and labour conditions on behalf of 
its members. At present the number of agreements between 
members of the Federation and labour organisations is about 

* 3000. Formerly these agreements were valid for several years, 
sometimes as much as five. They are now concluded for a 
period of one year only, most of them expiring early in the year. 
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Three months’ notice must be given for cancelling an agreement ; 
negotiations for a fresh agreement are usually opened a month 
before expiry. Such negotiations must be conducted by the 
subordinate organisations concerned— for instance, the painters’ 
guild and the painters’ union— and the subordinate employers’ 
organisation is under obligation to comply with the instructions 
issued by the Employers’ Federation. In several, and probably 
most, cases the subordinate organisations fail to reach an agree- 
ment ; negotiations are then continued by the Employers’ Federa- 
tion with the collaboration of a representative for each of the 
chief organisations concerned. As is to be expected, such negotia- 
tions are not as a rule of a particularly peaceful or idyllic nature, 
but on the whole it may be stated that parliamentary methods 
are almost always observed. Usually an agreement is reached, 
but sometimes there is such a wide difference between the 
demands of employers and workers that negotiations break down. 
When this happens the State Conciliation Institution intervenes 
—at any rate when the question at issue is of importance to the 
community as a whole. 

The Conciliation Institution was established in 1910, and 
re-organised in 1921. It is composed of three commissioners who, 
after negotiating with both parties, and thus arriving at an 
opinion as to a possible basis of agreement, put forward a pro- 
posal for conciliation. As a rule the conciliation commissioners 
divide their work among themselves, but in particularly import- 
ant cases they act in concert. The parties are completely free 
to accept or reject the proposal. If they fail to accept it, a 
stoppage of work in the trade in question is almost certain to 
take place, as the conciliation commissioners seldom intervene 
before the situation has become so acute that either a strike or 
a lock-out has been declared. 

In certain specially serious circumstances it may happen that 
the disputes in different trades lead to a general situation requir- 
ing a genera] solution. This was the position last spring, when 
it was found impossible to reach agreement in individual trades. 
The workers were wholly opposed to the employers’ demands for 
the wage reductions dictated by the economic crisis. The em- 
ployers then declared a general lock-out, affecting about 100,000 
workers, which lasted from 14 February to 10 April. The 
dispute was settled on the basis of a proposal put forward by 
the Conciliation Institution for a reduction of existing wage rates 
by 15 per cent. and of overtime rates for the first two hours of 
overtime. 

In addition to current agreements on wages and working 
conditions, there is in force a general agreement between the 
Employers’ Federation and the Federation of Trade Unions which 
was concluded on 5 September 1899 at the close of a general 
labour dispute. This agreement, known as _ the September 
Agreement (Septemberforliget), which also applies to almost all 
organised workers outside the Federation of Trade Unions, is 
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of the utmost importance in the whole question of the relations 
of employers and labour. It lays down rules for the declara- 
tion of lock-outs and strikes. Two notices must be given, the 
first at least 14, the second 7 days before the stoppage of work 
takes place. The agreement lays down the right of the employer 
to manage and distribute the work. It also gives him power 
to demand that foremen, who act as his deputies with respect 
to the workers, shall be excluded from the organisations con- 
cerned. Moreover, employers are in general entitled to employ 
unorganised workers ; but as almost all workers are organised, 
this right is chiefly important as a point of principle. 

Provisions are made in the different industries for settling 
by conciliation and arbitration differences as to the interpreta- 
tion of agreements. The Employers’ Federation and the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions have also concluded a joint agreement con- 
cerning the settlement of disputes by arbitration. Under a pro- 
vision of the September Agreement, an arbitration court was 
set up in 1900, to deal with breaches of the Agreement. This 
court was replaced in 1910 by a permanent Court of Arbitration 
(Voldgiftsret), established by the State, before which all cases 
of breach of this agreement or current agreements are brought. 
The Court may impose fines (compensation) ; there is no appeal 
against its judgments, which must be carried out immediately. 
It is composed of six members, three elected by the Employers’ 
Federation and three by the Federation of Trade Unions, who 
elect a legal expert as chairman. 


THE NORWEGIAN EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION 


The Norwegian Employers’ Federation (Norsk Arbeidsgiver- 
jorening) was formed on 21 November 1900 on the initiative of 
the Norwegian Joint Association for Handicrafts and Industry 
(Den norske Fellesforening for Haandverk og Industri). This 
body, which has now divided into the Federation of Norwegian 
Industries (Norges Industriforbund) and the Federation of Nor- 
wegian Handicrafts (Norges Haandverkerforbund), had been in 
existence for some time but was purely technical in character 
and did not act as an employers’ organisation. The need for an 
employers’ association to deal with labour questions had, how- 
ever, been strongly felt since the formation of the Federation 
of Trade Unions in 1899, and of several other unions outside the 
Federation. 

The Employers’ Federation was originally organised as a 
central body with national associations. Its chief authority was 
the governing body. As it developed the number of trade 
associations within the Federation grew and they gradually 
acquired greater power than the national associations. In 1917 
the constitution of the Federation was amended and more 
representation was given to the trade associations. The govern- 
ing body now consists of 25 members, 14 members elected by 
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trade associations, 10 elected by a representative assembly, and 
the director of the central organisation ex officio. The represent- 
ative assembly is elected partly by the general assembly and 
partly by the national trade associations, which elect one repres~ 
entative if the number of workers employed by the association 
is 150 to 2,500, two representatives if the number is 2,501 to 
5,000, and so on with one additional representative for every 
2,500 workers. Finally, employers who belong to no trade or 
local organisation elect a few representatives. The main power 
lies with the governing body, but the representative assembly 
is the highest authority, except as regards amendments of the 
constitution, when the general assembly decides, 

The object of the Federation is to promote co-operation 
between its members and to encourage satisfactory relations 
between employers and workers. It further discusses important 
social questions which may be of interest to the industries. 
Finally, compensation is paid from a special fund to members 
who are affected by stoppages of work. 

The chief work of an employers’ association must always be 
that of conducting direct negotiations with workers’ organisa- 
tions. Collective agreements have been in force in Norway for 
a considerable time and the conclusion of these has demanded 
a steadily increasing and more far-reaching amount of work. 
Under social legislation, which in Norway includes, for instance, 
an Act for compulsory conciliation in labour disputes and a 
provisional Act for compulsory arbitration, the head organisa- 
tions are responsible for a large amount of work connected with 
the collection of the material needed for the conclusion of agree- 
ments and arbitration awards. The statistical office of the 
Employers’ Federation, which is one of its largest sections, is 
therefore in a responsible position. The Federation has also an 
important negotiations department, with secretaries both at the 
head office and at the offices of the national and trade 
associations. 

The Norwegian Labour Disputes Act of 1915 set up a Labour 
Court (Arbejdsret) to settle all disputes arising during the period 
of validity of an agreement. as to its validity, interpretation, or 
maintenance, or any other demands based on a collective agree- 
ment. All disputes must be brought before this Court; they 
cannot be settled by blockade, strike or lock-out as long as the 
agreement is in force. Much use has been made of the Labour 
Court and the Employers’ Federation conducts all cases on behalf 
of its members. The Labour Court consists of a Chairman who 
is a legal expert and fgur members, two representing the em- 
ployers and two the workers. The members are elected by a 
committee of judges appointed by the Government for a given 
period but nominated by the organisations concerned. 

_ The Federation has its own journal and press bureau as a 
link with its members. The bureau supplies the press of the 
country with information on labour questions. 
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The Norwegian Employers’ Federation includes employers 
both in handicrafts and in industry. The majority of its mem- 
bers employ less than 50 workers. On 31 December 1922 the 
membership was 2,455, employing 86,000 workers(?). The 
amount of members’ subscriptions is based on the wages they 
pay, being fixed at 1 per cent. of the wages bill of the previous 
year, but with a minimum of 25 Kr. In addition every member 
is required to supply a guarantee for ten times the annual sub- 
scription. These guarantees together form the guarantee fund of 
the Employers’ Federation, on the security of which the Federa- 
tion can obtain loans from banks and similar institutions. The 
greater part, seven-tenths, of the contributions so calculated is 
paid into a strike compensation fund, out of which compensa- 
tion is paid to members in the event of a stoppage of work. 
At present working conditions in most industries covered by 
the Norwegian Employers’ Federation have been fixed by com- 
pulsory arbitration. These arbitration awards were issued dur- 
ing the summer of 1922 and are valid for one year. The Em- 
ployers’ Federation has given notice this year to cancel the 
awards ; although there is no definite information on the point, 
it may be assumed that the Provisional Arbitration Act will be 
repealed, so that negotiations for new agreements will generally 
take place on an entirely unrestricted basis. The notices so far 
issued affect about 40,000 workers, to which it is estimated that 
a further 20,000 will have to be added. It is not known what 
demands the Employers’ Federation will put forward on the 
occasion of the forthcoming revision of wage rates, the trade 
associations and governing body not having yet determined their 
views on the matter. 






























THe SWEDISH EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION 






The association of employers in Sweden took place some years 
later than in Denmark. Although there were employers’ organ- 
isations in individual trades there was no central organisation 
until September 1902. The so-called political general strike of 
May of that year provided the final incentive for the creation of 
the Swedish Employers’ Federation (Svenska Arbetsaifvarefére- 
ningen). Its beginnings were modest, but it rapidly grew in 
importance. Five years after its creation, the number of persons 
employed by the members of the Federation was 65.000. By 
1912 the figure had risen to 157,000, and on 31 December 1921 
its was 292,865 (3), the membership then being 3.206. The mem- 
bers are divided among about 40 subordinate trade organisations 











(2) The total number of industrial workers in Norwav is ahont 160.000. over 
75,000 of whom are employed by members of the Emnplovers’ Federation. There 
are no statistics of handicraft workers, but over 10,000 are employed by mem- 
bers of the Federation. 

(*) The average number of industrial workers in Sweden during the years 
1913 to 1921 was 380,000. 
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and a “general group”. Almost the whole of Swedish industry 
is covered and handicrafts are also well represented. In addition 
to certain handicraft organisations which remain outside the 
Federation, agricultural employers, private railways, shipowners, 
and newspaper proprietors do not belong to the Federation. 
There is, however, a certain amount of co-operation between the 
Federation and several of the employers outside. 

The chief authority of the Federation is the general assembly ; 
this consists of representatives of the individual subordinate 
organisations, which elect one representative for every thousand 
workers employed by the members of the organisation or group. 
The governing body of the Federation is elected on the same 
principle, with one representative for every 5,000 workers. This 
governing body in turn elects an executive committee, consisting 
of the managing director, two other directors, and at least seven 
other members with nine substitutes. There is, finally, a small 
working committee, composed of the managing director and two 
members of the executive committee, the two other directors of 
the Federation also taking part in the meetings of the committee. 
The Federation has set up a statistical office which deals in 
particular with the whole field of wage statistics. 

The object of the Federation is primarily to establish the best 
possible degree of collaboration between all its members. In 
addition, it assists its members in the event of a dispute between 
them and their workers or the organisations of the latter, and, 
finally, members who sustain losses on account of strikes or 
lock-outs obtain compensation in accordance with special rules. 

Swedish labour conditions are very largely fixed by collective 
agreements. During the last few years, however, such agree- 
ments have in certain cases not been renewed, owing to rapid 
changes in economic conditions. In the majority of these cases, 
working conditions have been settled on the initiative of the 
employers themselves or in accordance with directions from their 
organisations. If the members intend to conclude a collective 
agreement, they must obtain the approval of the Federation ; 
every agreement must contain a provision as to the right of the 
employer freely to engage and discharge workers, to manage and 
distribute the work, and to employ workers from any organisa- 
tion they choose as well as workers who are not organised. 
These provisions are similar to those enforced in Denmark by 
the September Agreement, but in Sweden they have been the 
object of vigorous although ineffective attack on the part of the 
workers. 

Legislation on the settlement of labour disputes was adopted 
in 1920, before which date the Conciliation Act of 1906 had been 
in force. The country is divided into conciliation districts, for 
each of which a Conciliation Commissioner is appointed. On 
request, the commissioners must promote the conclusion of agree- 
ments between employers and workers; in the event of labour 
disputes of greater importance they must themselves summon the 
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parties for purposes of negotiation. If their attempts at con- 
ciliation break down, the parties to the dispute may submit it 
for decision to an arbitration board of 7 members, 3 of whom 
are appointed by the King, 2 by the employers, and 2 by the 
workers. 

Members of the Swedish Employers’ Federation pay an 
entrance fee when joining the Federation and an annual sub- 
scription. In addition they must supply a guarantee, on the 
basis of which their subscriptions are calculated. The amount 
of the guarantee is fixed in relation to the average number of 
workers employed in the factory or workshop of the member 
in question, with a minimum of 200 kronor per worker, which 
may, however, be raised to 500 kronor. Every member must 
give the Federation a written security for the guarantee, or may 
pay the actual sum. At present the total sum guaranteed 
amounts to about 45 million kronor. This guarantee fund cannot 
be used without the approval of the governing body and then only 
on occasions when the ordinary income of the Federation is 
inadequate. Not more than 10 per cent. of the guarantee fund 
can be paid out at one time, and only once during six months. 
The entrance fee is 24 per cent. of the amount guaranteed by the 
member in question and the annual subscription 5 per cent. 
The annual subscription may be reduced in cases where firms 
employ a small number of workers. When the annual adminis- 
trative expenses, etc., have been met, the balance is paid into an 
insurance fund from which compensation is paid to members 
who have suffered losses from strikes or lock-outs. The amount 
of compensation for each member is fixed at 1 per cent. daily 
of the sum he has guaranteed. 

The Swedish Employers’ Federation has experienced several 
important labour disputes. The most serious of these was the 
general strike of 1909, on which occasion the Federation stood 
the test well, emerging from the struggle with increased author- 
ity and greater adherence on the part of the Swedish employers. 
During the years immediately after the war, conditions in 
Sweden, as in other neutral countries, led to successive increases 
in wages. The economic depression of the last few years has, 
however, necessitated considerable reductions in wages which the 
Federation has succeeded in bringing about without a general 
dispute. 


THe CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF FINNISH EMPLOYERS 


The present central organisation of Finnish employers is the 
most recent of northern employers’ associations. Various trade 
organisations were formed in Finland about 1905 and later a 
central organisation was also set up. After the revolution of 
1917, however, employers found it necessary to re-organise and 
on i January 1918 the Central Association of Finnish Employers 
(Suomen Tyénantajain Keskusliitto; Arbetsgivarnas i Finland 
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Centraljérbund) came into being. It was exclusively an associa- 
tion for industry, there being no representation of handicrafts. 
The Swedish and Norwegian organisations were taken as a 
pattern, so that the Central Association consists of trade and 
local organisations and of individual employers who have joined 
neither a trade nor a local body. Membership is conditional on 
the employment of at least 10 workers, and if the undertaking 
is to be described as a handicraft, special permission is required 
before joining. The subscription for each member is a certain 
percentage, fixed by the general assembly, of the wages bill of 
the previous year. For the last five years this percentage has 
been one-seventh. A small entrance fee is also charged. 

The trade organisations represent the following industries, 
among others: building, glass, printing, metal, paper, wood, 
boot and shoe, tobacco, and brewing. Recently another large 
employers’ organisation, that of all the industries producing 
building materials, has affiliated to the Central Association. 
This body covers such industries as lime and cement, asphalt, 
wall-paper, etc. There is direct collaboration with certain 
organisations which are not members of the Central Association, 
as, for instance, the organisation for the textile industry. The 
combined membership of the Association is 467, employing 62,757 
workers in all (4). 

The chief authority of the Central Association is the general 
assembly, in which one vote is allowed for every 10,000 Finnish 
marks paid in wages. The various subordinate organisations 
elect a representative assembly, one representative being allowed 
if the wages paid during the previous year have not exceeded 
eight million marks, two when the wages bill has been between 
eight and twenty million marks, three for twenty to forty million 
marks, four for forty to sixty million marks, and five when the 
wages bill is over sixty million marks. Executive authority is 
exercised by a governing body of ten elected by the representative 
assembly, together with the managing director who is ez officio 
a member. As it may be difficult to summon the governing 
body at short notice to determine its attitude in urgent questions, 
the governing body appoints a working committee, consisting of 
the managing director and two members of the governing body. 
This committee can itself take action, and in addition the director 
has the benefit of its advice on all questions. 

The object of the Association is the same as that of the other 
northern employers’ organisations. There are, however, no 
regulations like those in Denmark, Sweden and Norway for 
grants to members in the event of stoppages of work, but there 
ls a special mutual insurance society for this purpose. This 
Insurance society, which makes grants only during strikes, was 
established by employers, but it has no connection with the 
Central Association. 





(*) The total number of wage-earners in Finland in 1921 was 120.317. 
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While collective labour agreements are general in the other 
Scandinavian countries, working conditions in Finland are very 
largely based on individual contracts, collective agreements being 
in existence only in the printing industry. The main reason for 
the absence of collective agreements is the fact that the most 
important points in working conditions, such as hours of work, 
holidays, etc., are subject to legislation. If a member of the 
Central Association desires to conclude an agreement, the per- 
mission and approval of the Central Association is required and 
cannot be given if the employer's right to engage and discharge 
workers is in any way limited. 

Since its creation the Central Association has grown in size 
and importance and has acted as a satisfactory link between the 
employers of Finland. 

For some years attempts have been made to introduce legisla- 
tion for compulsory conciliation and arbitration in labour dis- 
putes, but the Bills have always been rejected by the Riksdag. 
Meanwhile the Central Social Office (Socialstyrelsen) has often 
tried to conciliate in more important disputes. 


Compressed as the above brief survey is, it is hoped that it 
will give some idea of the importance and methods of the four 
organisations. It should, however, be added that there has been 
a certain degree of co-operation between them for some years. 
At first this co-operation only consisted in each organisation keep- 
ing the others informed of important events; with this end in 
view conferences of the representatives of the managements of 
the four bodies are held at intervals. The co-operation took 
practical form at the end of 1921, when a joint General Secretariat 
was set up for the purpose of following international work in 
labour questions. The office of the General Secretariat is in 
Brussels, which is also the seat of the International Organisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers to which all four bodies belong. 








Vocational Guidance in Brussels 


by 
A. G. CHRISTIAENS 
Director of the Intercommunal Office for the Vocational Guidance 
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The Vocational Guidance Office of Brussels, founded in 1911, 
is the outcome of the movement for improved technical education 
and the protection of apprentices and of the realisation that the 
choice of occupation was frequenily mistaken through ignoring 
the child’s mental or physical capacity. A child’s physical and 
mental condition is the result both of heredity and of environ- 
ment and education, of which the former is the more important 
in vocational guidance. Vocational guidance is only advice given 
in view of present conditions ; it cannot predict the future. The 
child undergoes an exhaustive medical examination, the doctor 
stating if there are any occupations for which he is physically 
unsuited. Subsequently his mental and motor abilities are care- 
fully tested, and the results of the examination are used to check 
the report of his teachers. The procedure of guidance varies 
according as the child and his parents have or have not a definite 
and considered preference and according to the child's school 
record. Inno case should an expressed choice be opposed without 
very good reason; but account must be taken of the exigencies 
of occupations and the condition of the labour market. 

Local vocational guidance offices have been set up in every 
commune, while the central office collects literature, prepares 
material for tests, conducts propaganda, deals with difficult cases, 
and assists the local offices. The children are found employment 
by the official Employment Exchange. 


not, as in many other countries, owe its origin to difficulties 

in the economic situation. This fact is important, because 
the circumstances in which the work was begun have had a 
marked influence on the trend and nature of investigation in 
this field. For half a century Belgium enjoyed a period of 
remarkable prosperity. Its trade and industry grew steadily 
from 1870 onwards, although about 1910 their further develop- 
ment was checked. Some anxiety had been felt at the decay 
in apprenticeship in the old handicrafts, but the matter was not 
considered serious and attracted comparatively little attention. 


T HE idea of organising vocational guidance in Belgium does. 
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As in other countries, though much later and to a less extent, the 
growth of large-scale industry, paying high wages for work not 
requiring long training, had attracted young workers away from 
the old handicrafts, which did not offer the same immediate 
advantages. Apart from political and religious opinions, the 
view of the situation most generally prevailing may be thus 
summed up. Belgium produced barely a quarter of the food 
needed by its population and must therefore build up its indus- 
tries in order to be able to export largely. The position of the 
country in foreign markets was excellent, in spite of severe com- 
petition, which was bound to become keener in the future. 
Belgium should therefore prepare to maintain its position by 
producing at equal or lower prices goods of equal or if possible 
superior quality to those of its competitors; consequently the 
national labour force should be improved. 

This conviction was so well driven home that it gave rise 
to a strong movement, supported by all parties, in favour of 
creating more and better technical schools. On all sides councils 
were formed for the improvement of technical education (Conseils 
de perfectionnement de l'enseignement technique). There had 
long existed, besides, a strong current of opinion in favour of 
developing elementary education. A special fourth stage of 
elementary education (quatriéme degré primaire) had been 
instituted in which manual training was carried on by novel 
methods. This fourth stage, universally admitted to be very 
well planned, enabled working-class children to complete their 
education and prepare for a trade. 

At Brussels Mr. Arthur Nyns, a city school inspector, was 
instrumental in founding a society composed of doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, and manufacturers animated by a desire to 
study matters relating to children — upbringing, educatign, 
preparation for social life, and protection. In 1909 this society 
established a section whose programme included the placement 
of apprentices and the supervision of apprenticeship. The choice 
of a trade was not considered ; the question was simply to find 
suitable situations for youths and girls after they had chosen an 
occupation, so that they would be able to complete a normal 
apprenticeship. The intention was to prevent the exploitation of 
young workers. At first attention was directed solely to pupils 
leaving after the fourth stage of elementary education. Later, 
‘however, as these pupils were not very numerous, the activities 
-of the section were extended to all children of 14 years of age 
who wished to learn a trade. This institution, purely charitable 


in its original intent, was the cradle of vocational guidance at 


Brussels. 

Experience showed that in many cases parents paid no heed 
to the physique of their children when choosing an occupation 
for them. In adjoining premises there were doctors engaged in 
other social work requiring their special knowledge, and naturally 
‘their advice was sought in this also.. Before long the value of & 
medical examination as a preliminary measure became evident ; 
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the regular services of a doctor were secured and a special form 
was drawn up. The immediate result was to avoid serious 
mistakes for the children concerned. In order to simplify the 
work a list was drawn up of occupations unsuitable for persons 
suffering from certain disabilities. The importance of the con- 
dition of the sense organs in the exercise of a trade was realised, 
and specialists were invited to assist in studying this point. 

Overestimation of children’s intellectual abilities by the 
parents and their utter ignorance of the requirements of the 
occupation selected were also frequent and obvious causes of 
error. People ingenuously stated that their son had left an 
elementary school at the age of 14 without having succeeded in 
getting beyond the fourth standard, but that they had decided 
to make him a clerk because his handwriting was good ; again, 
though their child, they admitted, was almost without education 
and deficient in intelligence, they declared that they had decided 
to make a bookkeeper of him. After encountering these and other 
equally striking cases, one could not fail to realise that there 
were grounds for warning the persons concerned of the sad 
future whieh awaited them if they persisted in a choice which 
was so manifestly unfortunate. 

But good arguments do not always convince; it is sometimes 
necessary to give proofs and present them in such a way as to 
be unanswerable. At the beginning, the plan was to hold a 
scholastic examination on the spot. This, however, took up too 
much time and was scarcely practical, and appeal was made to 
the teachers. They were requested to supply reports on those of 
their former pupils for whom we had to find employment; to 
facilitate their task a printed form was prepared which later 
became our school report form. In many cases this plan proved 
satisfactory ; it must be remembered, however, that school 
teachers estimate the abilities of children according as the latter 
adapt themselves well or ill to instruction ; and, further, a good 
school training does not always mean suitability for any given 
occupation. Engineers and manufacturers, when consulted, had 
no hesitation in stating that education is not a guarantee of success 
in various occupations which nevertheless call for certain mental 
abilities. 

This further complication led to the intervention of Dr. 
Decroly, who, as a specialist in child psychology, gave us his 
valuable collaboration. He trained some pupils to assist him, 
but never ceased to attend every day, and always handled the 
most difficult cases himself. He directed special attention to the 
solution of the new problems which arose as the number of 
interviews increased and difficulties multiplied. He organised 
the first psychological examination, for which he supplied the 
apparatus and drew up a form which, with certain modifica- 
tions, is still in use. 

_ Attention was soon drawn to the importance of motor func- 
tions for success in manual occupations. Many youths, the 
majority of whom had passed out of the fourth stage of element- 
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ary education, decided to apprentice themselves to a trade 
When questioned as to their reasons for a specific preference, 
they often gave answers so unsatisfactory and showing so little 
appreciation of the importance of the matter that one felt some 
hesitation in placing them in the occupation they desired. The 
hesitation was justified by the fact that they were not long in 
returning to us, saying that they disliked the occupation they had 
chosen and giving reasons of as little weight as those which had 
determined their choice. Comparing these facts with others 
which came to light in practice, one found that high efficiency in 
certain motor functions considerably assisted adaptation to certain 
trades. Systematic research in this direction enabled us to under- 
take special additional examinations. 

Thus, gradually and without predetermined plan, without 
even suspecting the course upon which it was embarking, guided 
solely by the need of information in order to be able to respond 
to the demands made upon it, the section for the placement and 
supervision of apprentices was transformed in 1911 into an office 
for vocational guidance. The result of this activity, as regular 
as it was persevering, was the discovery of methods which needed 
only to be combined in order to form a system of vocational 
guidance, embryonic but sound in its basic principles. 

It still remained, however, to collect reliable information con- 
cerning the local trades, which had all to be analysed on the 
same principle. To obtain the information, a questionnaire was 
circulated to manufacturers and craftsmen of the district, but 
this proved inadequate. Questioned as to the abilities required 
in the workers he employed, a manufacturer would cite a number 
of qualities which were also mentioned in most of the other 
replies received, whatever the trade to which they referred. 
These qualities are doubtless useful and of the highest importance, 
but they are either of a moral order or else refer solely to practical 
knowledge ; the technique of the craft or occupation was only 
rarely touched on. We were told, for example, that in a large 
number of engineering trades the worker must have average 
intelligence, good health, sound lungs, an accurate eye, and so 
on; he must be orderly, methodical, possess initiative and 
endurance, must be capable of reflection, resolute, careful, and 
economical with raw materials. He must be able to draw, do 
elementary arithmetic, read, and have some knowledge of 
physics, mechanics, and the special technique of his craft. 
When compared with each other, these replies, although quite 
objective, neither revealed the characteristics of the occupations 
nor helped to classify the workers. It was therefore decided .to 
instruct a doctor, a psychologist, and a technician to observe 
skilled workers in the exercise of their trades ; this was the only 
means of discovering the qualities essential for a first-class work- 
er. Though a considerable time has since elapsed, no better 
method has been devised, to judge by the resolutions of the Con- 
gresses on Psychotechnics as applied to Vocational Guidance 
which have been held in recent years. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Experience evolved the principles on which further develop- 
ment was based. To give advice on the choice of a career one 
must know both the child and the occupations. The latter all 
involve some functions which can be performed by everyone, 
but they involve others which are only possible to a limited 
number of persons, sometimes very few, classed as “possible”, 
“capable”, or “specially qualified”, according to the standard 
reached. The former of these functions are easily detected, but 
the latter are only really known to those who have actual 
experience of the work. As for the child, it may be said that he 
possesses all abilities but that all children do not possess them to 
the same degree. All of them have memory — except in abnormal 
cases, which need not be considered here — but some have very 
little, while others have a memory which can only be described 
as prodigious, and between these two extremes there are many 
intermediate degrees. The same may be said of all abilities. 

Certain conclusions were reached as a result of study of this 
problem. 

(1) Among the ten thousand or so trades which exist there 
are many which can be practised by any human being possess- 
ing a minimum of intelligence and a minimum of education easily 
acquired by all who are not abnormal. The only possible cause 
of incapacity in such cases is either physical weakness, which 
can readily be detected by the least skilled observer, or physiologi- 
cal defects, to discover which a medical examination is necessary. 
Besides these trades there are others in which complete suitability 
for the work depends on the possession of knowledge and capaci- 
ties which can only be acquired by those with an inherited 
predisposition. Such is the case with the liberal, commercial, 
administrative, and artistic professions, manufacture (including 
the old handicrafts), and the army. 

(2) The physiological and mental condition of every individual 
is the result of two factors : inherited predispositions, and environ- 
ment and education. 

(3) These factors are not of equal importance. The first is 
hardly capable of modification and in any case only after con- 
tinuous treatment spread over a considerable period, and has 
therefore in practice to be taken as constant. The second, 
however, is essentially modifiable, and produces its effects 
rapidly ; it is a means whereby inherited characteristics may be 
utilised to the best advantage at will. 

(4) It follows from the foregoing that when advising as to 
the choice of an occupation we must consider innate tendencies 
as the essential factors. For if they exist, education can develop 
or restrain them — that indeed is its sole function — and can 
do so just as well after as during education in school. If, on the 
other hand, they do not exist, education is powerless. Therefore 
education is of merely secondary importance. 
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The fact that some innate tendencies only reveal themselves 
after others have already appeared and produced their full effects 
complicates matters, it is true, but in no way invalidates our con- 
clusions. On the contrary, if these tendencies always develop 
in the same order, the absence of the first in order of appearance 
will be especially important because this will indicate the non- 
existence of the second. 

Our system of vocational guidance is dominated by certain 
guiding principles: hereditary tendencies are of crucial import- 
ance, but only those which depart markedly from the average, 
whether above or below, are of value as indices ; investigation 
should bear upon the physiological condition of the subject, his 
intellectual capacities, affective tendencies, and motor faculties ; 
a fresh analysis must be made of each occupation with a view 
to discovering what innate tendencies are necessary for complete 
success in it. Although convinced of the soundness of our plan, 
we have never thought that our advice could be regarded as a 
prophecy ; success or failure in a career depends on many unpre- 
dictable factors and not merely on innate tendencies. Failure may 
be due to unexpected changes in the economic system, from an 
occurrence which could not be foreseen or might justifiably be 
disregarded, or from many other causes. Even training, which 
covers a relatively short period, may be wrecked, hindered, or 
interrupted by such things as illness, a painful event giving rise 
to violent emotion, unconquerable distaste, or bad moral influence. 

Guidance can be no more than advice based upon sound 
reasons and carefully explained to those concerned, who must be 
left free to follow or reject it. It can only claim to take the place 
of the suggestions of ill-informed persons. It is also the business 
of the counsellor to give exact information to those who lack the 
basis for making a sound judgment, and only need to have the 
facts before them in order to decide for themselves. This work 
demands special preparation as well as the sense of responsibility 
which comes with mature years. It is not merely a new profes- 
sion ; it is a social function requiring special training, for no one 
should engage in it without a knowledge of experimental psycho- 
logy and the ability to use the information which this affords. 
Moreover, it is impossible to give judicious advice without know- 
ing the relative position of occupations, their requirements, the 
state of the labour market, and the future of occupations. These 
are matters of which very little is known and with which the 
counsellor should certainly be acquainted. 

The economic interests of the nation must not be neglected. 
There is a certain demand for labour in the country which is 
subject to increase or decrease according to circumstances, and 
this is true also of the supply of labour. Demand and supply 
should be made to balance as well as possible — a very difficult 
matter to arrange. The overcrowding of certain occupations to 
the detriment of others, which is only too frequent, has disastrous 
effects, one of which is to increase or at least maintain the volume 
of unemployment. It may be taken for granted that such over- 
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crowding is of no advantage to anyone, and this state of affairs 
must be remedied. To do this, however, the possession of com- 
plete data is essential. The vocational counsellor must bear in 
mind the danger of suggesting to a child a trade the exercise of 
which entails his leaving the environment in which he was born. 
The pros and cons must be carefully weighed, and a decision in 
favour of such a course should only be taken if success seems 
almost certain. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Physiological Abilities 


Medical examination is the first essential. This may reveal 
defects, anomalies, or peculiarities — counter-indications point- 
ing to a negative conclusion which, when clearly explained to the 
parents, is usually accepted. Sometimes it may also draw atten- 
tion to probable causes of failure at school or of low mental 
development, information of the greatest value to the vocational 
counsellor. Moreover, it shows what precautions must be taken 
during subsequent investigations in order to get the best possible 
results. If the child’s sight is bad, for example, it must be 
corrected by suitable glasses before subjecting him to tests which 
depend upon sight. Otherwise the results obtained would be 
incorrect and lead to underestimation and thus to further errors. 
It is equally necessary to be sure of the condition of the hearing 
and of the motor functions. 

Much more, however, is expected of the doctor. He must 
answer twelve questions relating to the child’s temperament, his 
probable degree of resistance to muscular and nervous fatigue, 
his ability to work habitually in a standing position, in a confined 
space, and soon. The doctor may discover defects which necess- 
arily pass unnoticed by people outside the medical profession, in 
whom parents in any event do not care to confide because they 
have then no guarantee of secrecy; the examiner is therefore 
asked to indicate by “observations” reservations with regard to 
occupations which are counter-indicated for reasons which are 
known to him but which must not be divulged. 

The medical examination must be very complete. As an aid 
to memory and to save the examiner the trouble of writing every 
time all the points to which he has to attend, he uses a printed 
form for the notes on which he bases his opinion and advice. 
The card enumerates the points to be investigated: the child’s 
heredity, any events which may have had a bad influence during 
his upbringing, illnesses, indications supplied by anthropometric 
measurements, condition of organs at the time of examination, etc. 

The card is in two halves, which can easily be divided. The 
first, on which the doctor writes the notes taken during the 
examination, remains in his possession. The second, which 
contains only indications which are useful for vocational guidance 
and can be communicated without indiscretion, is placed in the 
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child’s file ; professional secrecy is thus preserved. The doctor 
can easily refer to his notes at any moment and, however many 
children he may have examined, can recall the reasons for his 
opinion. Moreover, the accuracy of the diagnoses must be 
checked later ; the child must be followed up in order to control 
the methods employed. 

No endeavour is made to obtain from the doctor statements 
concerning the future. All that is asked is an opinion on these 
lines: at this moment, having examined the child by all the 
means which science places at my disposal, I think that he is 
capable of doing such and such things, or that it would be 
dangerous for him to be placed in such and such conditions. 


Mental Abilities 


Mental abilities are certainly the most difficult to detect, and 
here there is even less possibility of predicting the future. The 
most that can be done at the moment is to make sure of the 
proper functioning of those elements of the nervous system which 
transform the vibrations of matter into psychical products. Far 
from prophesying, we must be content to observe present condi- 
tions. One may try to discover the nature of intellectual 
phenomena by observing symptomatic reactions to carefully 
planned stimuli. It is important to note, however, that every- 
thing depends on the nature of the stimulus and on the skill of 
the experimenter. The problem of intelligence is still so far from 
solution that it would be unreasonable to expect more at present. 
Experimental psychology may perhaps in the future supply more 
certain methods, but as yet it cannot do so. Interesting as the 
investigations undertaken are, their results are by no means 
precise, and they should only be used as a means of checking 
the reports furnished by the educators of the children whom we 
have to advise on the choice of an occupation. With these 
reservations, we proceed with the mental examination on the 
following lines (1) : 


A. Attention 


(1) External attention (tests of Toulouse and Piéron). 
(2) Internal attention (Kraepelin’s test). 


B. Sensation and Perception 
(4) Visual. 
(a) Acuity (table of van Biervliet). 
(6) Luminous acuity (Hering’s apparatus). 
(c) Classification of colours (Holmgren’s skeins). 
(d) Binocular vision (Brewster's stereoscope). 
(e) Stereoscopic acuity (Helmholtz’s apparatus modified by 
Dr. Brabant). 





(?) The methods used in measurement are given in brackets. 
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by devised tests of judgment not requiring language. The first tests 
consist of a number of pictures presented one after another in 
=* deliberate disorder. The child must then arrange them in order 
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(2) Auditory. 
(a) Acuity (Foy’s inductor). 
(6) Differential minimum (acoustic clock). 
(3) Tactile. 4 
Minimum of perception (Weber’s compasses). 






C. Memory 
(4) Visual. 


(a) Shapes (geometrical figure test). 

(6) Words (Ransburg’s apparatus for presentation). 
(2) Auditory. 
(a) Figures (Binet’s method). 
(6) Words (Dr. Hamelynck’s series on Binet’s method). 
(c) Simple phrases (Binet). 
(d) Difficult phrases (Binet). 


ok Niels 


D. Complex Intellectual Activity 





(1) Spontaneous association of ideas (Binet). 

(2) Suggested association of ideas (Binet). 

(3) Concrete judgment with language (Binet). 

(4) Abstract judgment with language (Binet). 

(5) Practical judgment : (a) pictures (Dr. Decroly’s tests). 
(5) boxes (Dr. Decroly’s tests). 

(6) Faculty of observation. 





















Tests by the Binet method to find the mode of association of 
ideas preferred by the child are evidently of value, but they do 
not allow of safe predictions as to the content of his thought. 
The expression of judgment is always dependent upon language, 
and Binet’s tests yield reliable or unreliable results according as 
the child’s vocabulary has been formed under good or bad con- 
ditions. The centres of verbal memory are distinct from the 
others; they are sometimes so well organised that words, “4 
sentences, and phrases are acquired without much difficulty, in 
some cases with surprising facility. A person so gifted may fail : 
largely, if not entirely, to grasp the meaning of these words, 
sentences, and phrases, and thus give a false idea of his 
intellectual capacity. A general idea is symbolised by a word, 
but it does not follow that when the word expressing a general 
idea exists in the vocabulary of a child the general idea exists in 
his mind. Children whose education has been neglected and 
whose vocabulary is poor and language inexact may possess 
perfect mental mechanisms which it is unfortunately impossible 4 
to detect. Dr. Decroly has, however, made the attempt, and has 
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so as to reconstitute a probable story. In the other tests the 
child has to open boxes with mechanism which is more or less 
open to view. The expression of judgment is in this case 
absolutely uninfluenced by language. 

Such a mental examination does not measure intellectual 
ability. For that matter, in the present state of the science it is 
hopeless to expect such a result, but it has been and continues 
to be very useful in checking data supplied by school reports. 


Motor Abilities 


This is safer ground, for the origin of motor abilities is better 
known. Some, which are little affected by practice, depend on 
the general condition of the subject and are easily measured ; 
such are rapidity, endurance, facility in starting a movement, and 
motor memory. Others depend on a greater or smaller faculty 
for executing new combinations of simple movements already 
learnt, and regularising them so as to produce perfect synergy ; 
such are dexterity and ability to regulate muscular effort either 
in applying pressure to a tool or in striking with a hammer. 

The first group of abilities can be measured by laboratory tests 
simplified for practical use. Rapidity and endurance are 
measured exactly and expeditiously by means of a small 
mechanical counter of Swiss manufacture, which gives results 
comparable with those obtained by the Ewald chronoscope. 
Facility in starting a movement is measured with a very simple 
apparatus devised by Dr. Decroly, which shows adequately 
differences between children. Motor memory is_ tested by 
apparatus constructed on designs by Professor Michotte of the 
University of Louvain. 

The second group of abilities not having been studied bv 
psychologists, research and the construction of special apparatus 
was necessary. These abilities involve training of the motor 
functions, starting from co-ordination of the various parts of the 
motor area of the brain involved. 

New combinations of simple movements learnt are easily and 
rapidly acquired by some children, and only very imperfectly by 
others. The first are considered as dexterous and the second as 
awkward. The latter succeed in progressing somewhat after a 
time by dint of application and perseverance, but throughout 
their lives remain at a disadvantage in this respect. It is there- 
fore no exaggeration to say that this is a hereditary factor, 
determined by the nature of the tissue of the motor centres or 
that of the centres which regulate movement. Of course, these 
are only hypotheses, but whether they are verified or invalidated 
by future experience the method of measuring dexterity ability 
is unaffected. The existence and even more the degree of this 
ability — the latter being in our view essential — can never be 
established except by the artificial and systematic production of 
circumstances to act as stimuli. The device adopted should be a 
kind of schematic representation of training; an attempt was 
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made to achieve this by a new dexterimeter, which was described, 
in a pamphlet issued in 1914 (2). To measure ability to regulate 
muscular effort a new kinesi-ergograph is used (3). : 
One of the most important points to consider when advising 
a young man asto an occupation is his general behaviour. 
Unfortunately, information as to this can only be obtained from 
his parents, who are always too indulgent, from members of his 
family, or from teachers who may have observed him at leisure. 
This is never anything but second-hand information, and there- 
fore the vocational counsellor must accept it with great caution. 















ORGANISATION 
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Under its constitution the Intercommunal Vocational Guidance 
Office is controlled by a managing committee composed of two 
delegates from each commune and two delegates of the state and 
the province. The committee appoints the staff and supervises 
all the details of the institution and its various departments. 
Expenses are defrayed by contributions from the communes, and 
possibly also by grants from the state, the province, and private 
persons. The director is responsible for the working of the 
Office, which consists of three departments: medical, psycho- 
logical, and the department for research in technical abilities. 
The duties of the staff are: (a) to assemble documentary 
material bearing on vocational guidance (library, museum of 
apparatus, etc.) ; (6) to take all steps to disseminate information 
rapidly concerning methods to be employed; (c) to draw up 
tables showing the essential abilities for the successful exercise of 
the various trades ; (d) to train the staff of communal offices in 
the technique of vocational guidance ; (e) to bring to the notice 
of the communal offices documents and apparatus for testing 
abilities ; (7) to examine all special or new cases referred to it by 
the communal offices ; (g) to inspect the local offices, at the 
request of the communes concerned, and to report on them. 4 
There is, in addition, a committee to collect the special g 
statistics needed for sound guidance and to study the conditions ; 
under which the various occupations should be carried on. The 
committee consists of delegates from employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, together with the director of the Office. It is 
authorised to secure the collaboration of specialists, where this 
seems to be needed. 
Besides the Intercommunal Office there are offices in each : 
commune, the number depending on its population and financial 
resources. Each communal office includes at least one vocational 
counsellor and two examiners, of whom one is a doctor. 





(7) A. G. CuristiAENs : L’orientation professionnelle des enfants. Brussels, 
Lamertin. 1914. 

(*) For a description of this apparatus see Bulletin de l’Office intercommunalt 
@’ Orientation professionnelle, No. 4, Oct. 1921. Brussels. 
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It is laid down in the constitution that the placement of future 
apprentices after compulsory examination by the vocational 
guidance office must be effected through tne trade associations. 
Recently, however, the system in operation has been modified as 
the result of an agreement concluded between the official Employ- 
ment Exchange (Bourse du travail) and the Vocational Guidance 
Office. With the approval of the Office, a special department has 
been instituted at the Employment Exchange to look after the 
placement of male and female apprentices in the Brussels district 
{arrondissement). This department is supervised by a committee 
consisting of five employer members appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, four worker members appointed by the Association 
of Socialist and Independent Trade Unions, one member appointed 
by the Federation of Christian Trade Unions, three delegates of 
the Employment Exchange, three delegates of the Vocational 
Guidance Office, and one representative of the Ministry of Labour. 

All applications for employment and vacancies for juvenile 
labour are dealt with by the Employment Exchange, which sees 
to the placement of children passed on by the Vocational Guidance 
Office. The results of the examination they have undergone is 
taken into account when finding them situations. Apprentices 
who apply to the Employment Exchange are sent to the 
Vocational Guidance Office for examination to decide what trades 
will be suitable for them. 




















Vocational Guidance in the Local Offices 






The vocational counsellor asks the head teachers of schools 
for a list of pupils about the age of 14 who are about to com- 
plete the elementary school course. The list gives the names 
and addresses of the pupils and possibly notes on the preferences 
of the children or their parents in the choice of a trade. In 
addition, the head teacher is asked to send a school report for 
each child, signed by his class teacher On receipt of this list, 
the vocational counsellor writes to the children’s parents inviting 
them to take advantage of the services of the communal office. 
The invitation explains the reasons why parents and guardians 
4 should not neglect the information which is offered them. 

When the parents, accompanied by the child, present them- 
selves, a medical examination, including tests of eyesight and 
hearing, is first held. While the doctor is busy with the child, 
the counsellor asks the parents what they wish the child to be, 
inquires into the reasons for their choice, and if necessary 
endeavours to make them understand what factors have to be 
taken into account in making a decision. 


There is a variety of possible cases : 
(1) The child and his parents have clear preferences and 
believe their opinion is based on good reasons. 


(2) Their preferences are rather vague and they can give no 
good reasons for their choice. 
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(3) They have no preference, and therefore are looking to the 
counsellor for guidance. 


(4) The child has an excellent school record. 


(5) He has been a fair pupil only, without being exactly 
backward. 


(6) He is behind with his studies or unsuited to school work. 


In the first case, when the choice of a trade seems reasonable 
at first sight, the counsellor consults his vocational forms and 
marks the points which should receive attention from the 
examiners. The latter return the forms duly filled in, and these 
are filed until advice has to be given. 

The preference of parents and child should not be opposed 
except on very serious and certain grounds: (a) when there are 
clear objections from a medical point of view (the medical form 
will show these) ; if necessary, the doctor must be asked to con- 
vince the parents of the risks which the child would incur ; 
(6) when there are very definite counter-indications in respect of 
mental, sensory, or motor faculties ; endeavour must be made to 
convince the parents, and to explain to them that the interests 
of the child require that he should take up a trade in which he 
may be very successful ; (c) when the choice falls on a trade 
which is overcrowded and there is no chance of improvement 
even after a considerable lapse of time. 

In the second case the procedure is the same, but there is less 
difficulty in altering the choice. Here the vocational counsellor, 
while proceeding at the start as in the first case, will nevertheless 
bear in mind considerations pertaining to the third case. 

When the child has no preference and the parents do not 
know what to do with him, it is well to inquire : (i) concerning 
his intellectual ability (school report checked by psychological 
examination) ; (2) concerning the pecuniary circumstances of the 
family, so as to judge how far it can bear the expense of a 
possible continuation of education; if the child in question is 
very clever the parents should be told what they can do to obtain 
assistance if necessary (Gifted Children Fund); if the child is 
well suited to abstract studies or languages, he should be directed 
towards a commercial, administrative, industrial, or even liberal 
career ; (3) if the information furnished by the examiners does 
not lead one. to expect that the child will gain by secondary 
education or will not shine in the occupations to which such 
education gives access, the exemination must be such as to bring 
out the abilities required for manual work (using the forms for 
motor and psvcho-motor abilities). From the data supplied from 
this examination a conclusion can be drawn. Among the trades 
which have heen analysed it is easy to find those which demand 
certain abilities in a high degree. Before directing the child 
towards a manual trade, inquiries should be made as to the 
demand for labour in the trade concerned, information concerning 
which can be furnished by the trade unions and chambers of 
commerce. 
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In the fourth case, if the child has a very good school record, 
one should endeavour above all to satisfy the wishes expressed 
by the parents and children, after considering the situation of 
the family, the state of the labour market, the overcrowding of 
certain occupations, and the time occupied in preparation or 
apprenticeship. One should be cautious about advising a trade 
which demands very considerable sacrifices when one is not 
certain of being able to obtain adequate pecuniary assistance over 
a sufficient period. Parents must be warned about the difficulties 
to be overcome before success is achieved, especially in the case 
of liberal professions which require special training and give 
the child the alternatives of either succeeding at all costs or 
resigning himself to being a permanent failure. A deep sense of 
responsibility should make the vocational counsellor prudent, and 
so we have always considered that so delicate a function should 
only be exercised by persons of ripe experience and of proved 
conscientiousness in their profession. 

In the fifth case of a child of apparently mediocre ability, the 
first thing is to study the opinion of the doctor to see if the sense 
organs are in any way responsible for this mediocrity. If the 
sense organs are sound, mental tests will often furnish useful 
information. The object must be to obtain as accurate an 
estimate as possible of the intellectual capacity of the child. If 
the cause of the mediocrity can be discovered and if there is 
any means of remedying it without too much loss of time, his 
parents should be informed. The choice of a trade may well be 
modified if, for example, one can count on the good-will and 
courage of the child to regain by his own efforts a taste for school 
work. In principle a lack of positive knowledge in a case like 
this can always be overcome. Nevertheless, before advising @ 
course which will require very persevering efforts on the part of 
the child, the pros and cons should be carefully weighed. 

In the sixth case the same procedure is followed. Generally 
the child’s condition is one of unsuitability for school work, as at 
present organised. As in previous cases, the causes of this con- 
dition must be examined, and the counsellor should be guided 
by the result. 

Other cases, some very difficult, will present themselves, and 
may be referred to the central office. The vocational counsellor 
sends the children there, together with their complete files in a 
sealed envelope. 

With children not coming from the communal schools, the 
course to be followed is somewhat different. The motives put 
forward by apprentices to justify their desire to change their 
trade must be investigated. The information thus obtained gives 
the vocational counsellor a clue for settling the case. A prelimin- 
ary medical examination, including tests of eyesight and hearing, 
must always take place. It will nearly always show deep-seated 
reasons (sometimes different from those given spontaneously by 
the subject) why a change of occupation is desirable or even 
imperative. They may be of a medical, sensory, psychological, 
or social order. 
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Whether the case is that of a child leaving school or that of a 
youth who thinks he has mistaken his vocation, it must be con- 
sidered individually and treated just as a patient is treated by a 
doctor or as a case is studied by counsel for the defence. Of 
course, one would like to have instructions drawn up once and 
for all for each of the numerous and varied cases which are met 
with, but such a simplification will only be possible when all 
the problems raised have been solved scientifically — a point 
which has not yet been reached. 


The system of vocational guidance described above, which is 
in operation at Brussels, should be looked upon as a practical 
experiment. The future will bring to light its defects and 
perhaps also its merits, but a first essay never gives satisfaction 
at the outset. It must be ceaselessly examined in the light of 
experience, criticised, and revised to embody the results of 
progress in other sciences on which the system is dependent. In 
this spirit our method was conceived, and in this spirit we wish 
to see it grow. 
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Intellectual Workers and the Labour Market 


by 
Vincenzo CASTRILLI 


Of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction 


Intellectual workers, who before the war could usually be 
sure of finding suitable employment, are new suffering from a 
reduced demand for their work, while the supply continues to- 
expand. In spite of poor prospects and the increasing cost and 
difficulty of training, the number of universities and other 
institutions for higher studies and of students who pass through 
them is rising steadily. It is desirable that any action in solution 
of the problem should be preceded by an international inquiry 
on intellectual work and workers. In this way governments and 
others would have at their disposal facts on which to base a better 
distribution of the world’s supply of intellectual workers in 
accordance with the world’s needs. 





not of recent birth. It is the outcome of numerous forces 

which were at work before the war, but it is only recently 
that its importance and gravity have drawn the attention of 
sociologists and governments. In the past certain classes of 
intellectual workers may have had special difficulty in certain 
localities in finding work. Now the difficulty is so universal as 
to suggest that the supply of intellectual workers is far in excess 
of the demand. 

The extension from manual to intellectual workers of the use 
of the terms supply and demand does not imply any disregard. 
of the special nature of intellectual work. It is only intended to: 
make clear the impossibility of speaking of an absolute excess 
or shortage of intellectual workers either actual or prospective. 
The supply of candidates for a given occupation may be in excess. 
of the requirements of official and private employers, but this 
excess may be caused not only by an increase in the supply but 
also by a falling off in the demand or by both combined. 

Before 1914 the growth in public and private wealth had 
encouraged the belief that hand in hand with the advance in 
general prosperity would go an indefinite expansion of the demand 
for intellectual workers. This optimism finds an easy explana- 
tion in contemporary events. Intellectual and economic activities- 
were growing more intense and complex; more attention was- 
being given to hygiene; public works and services were being 
widely developed, and the activities of private and official 
enterprise were at # high pitch. All this led to an increasing 


T HE problem of the unemployment of intellectual workers is- 
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demand from new as well as from old sources for work of an 
intellectual type. If advance in civilisation consists in multiplying 
the higher needs of the individual and of the community, it . 
follows that progress during this period must have been particul- 
arly rapid. In addition, state and local authorities, influenced 
by current political and economic ideas, were continually widen- 
ing their functions and increasing their staffs beyond the limits 
of strict necessity. Public finances were generally prosperous, 
public opinion was favourable, and there was no obvious 
disadvantage, at least for the moment, in this course. So it came 
about that in spite of their growing numbers all the young people 
who came forward to fill the wastage by death and other causes 
in the ranks of the liberal professions, public services, and those 
half-way occupations which do not call for high intellectual 
qualifications but are certainly not manual, could ordinarily be 
quite sure of finding employment. 

All this was changed by the war, which destroyed vast 
quantities of wealth, threw public finances into confusion, and 
upset the money market. The effect of these changes weighs 
heavily on the classes whose incomes have remained stationary in 
face of rising prices. Intellectual workers are suffering severely, 
as the demand for their work has been reduced while the supply 
continues to expand. World economy is at a low ebb; state 
finances are in a state of collapse ; private enterprise has grown 
more cautious, and governments are trying to achieve economies 
at any price. Hence the attempt to reduce expenses by cutting 
down staff. This is quite apart from conditions in certain coun- 
tries which were among the losers in the war, and have had to 
make large-scale reductions in their staff — Austria, for instance, 
which at the end of December 1922 had discharged 25,000 state 
employees and proposed to discharge a further 25,000 this year. 

The present situation is therefore far from favourable for 
intellectual workers. In some countries it is a common occurence 
to find artists and members of the liberal professions turning to 
manual work in order to avoid actual starvation. It is even com- 
moner to find persons with high intellectual qualifications taking 
up work for which a very much lower standard would suffice. 
Even in the prosperous United States the economic position of the 
intellectual worker is not so markedly superior to that of the 
manual worker. Statistics compiled by American universities 
give the average income of their graduates as about $5,000 a year, 
but the extremes of income included in this average are very 
widely separated. 

Again, the cost of training to-day involves sacrifices on an 
entirely new scale. In general, only a small proportion of 
university students live at home; the remainder come from a 
distance, and most of them cannot afford the heavy cost of board 
and lodging. In France, Italy, and other countries, help from 
public authorities has been asked, and in many cases obtained, 
in aid of plans for helping the students. In Germany the student 
has tc divide his time between his studies and other work ; to-day 
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60,000 of them out of approximately 100,000 work in factories 
and on the land during the vacation and in their free time. This 
work is arranged by an organisation for the purpose which was 
founded by the students themselves, and which is responsible 
for a large number of other activities on co-operative lines. 

Up to the present, however, these difficulties do not seem to 
have discouraged the younger generation from taking up studies 
which may open the way to an intellectual career. A comparison 
of the number of students of Italian universities in law, science, 
arts, and medicine in the sessions 1913-1914 and 1921-1922 shows 
an increase from slightly over 24,000 to nearly 40,000. In about 
the same period the number of students in Germany increased by 
more than 70 per cent., in spite of territorial losses, while numbers 
in Great Britain were doubled. In the United States, the increase 
is very striking. Twenty years ago there were rather more than 
100,000 students; in 1910 there were nearly 200,000, in 1918 
300,000, and now the number is close on 400,000. 

The complex causes of this flood of candidates for degrees 
need not be considered. It should, however, be noted that it is 
harder to reach equilibrium between supply and demand in 
intellectual than in other occupations. To take a single factor 
only — though all experience goes to prove the multiplicity of the 
causes which affect social phenomena — the length of training, 
which begins at school, is in itself sufficient to prevent the supply 
of intellectual workers from feeling the effect of a reduction in 
the demand until after the lapse of some years. 

Not least among the other factors is the importance assigned to 
the spread of higher education as an index of the progress of 
a country and as an instrument of peaceful penetration of more 
backward peoples. Recent years, with the heightened national- 
istic ambitions inherited from the war, have seen the renewed 
struggle for national supremacy spread to the field of education. 
Every effort is being made to keep existing educational institu- 
tions up to their traditional standard. A close watch is kept for 
the first sign of any falling off in entries and a new impetus is 
being given to higher studies by the opening of new universities. 

Further, modern needs call for the development of new special 
lines of study and for the recognition of their value and import- 
ance. Special institutions are coming into being for this 
purpose alongside the older universities. In Germany, for 
instance, in addition to several new universities, a school of social 
studies has been founded at Miinster ; an institute for the study 
of Eastern Europe at Breslau ; a labour academy at Frankfort-on- 
Main, to provide technical education and general culture for the 
workers, and schools of administration, physical culture, and 
political science in Berlin. In Italy, in addition to the Catholic 
University of Milan and the schools of commerce of Naples, 
Catania, and Palermo, special advanced courses and schools of 
industrial chemistry have been started at the universities of 
Bologna and Pavia and at the Turin Polytechnic. A school of 
architecture has been opened in Rome and another is in course 
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of formation at Venice. A university of decorative art has been 
founded at Monza and a labour university will shortly be opened 
at Genoa. 

The inevitable result of all this is an increase in the number 
of holders of degrees and certificates, openings for whom, as has 
been shown, have decreased rather than increased. Some 
authorities are trying to ease the situation by encouraging emigra- 
tion. Hamburg University, for instance, has decided to issue 
special certificates to those of its graduates who intend to work 
in America, certifying that the holder speaks the language and 
has some general knowledge of his country of destination. Italy, 
too, is trying to find an outlet abroad for her numerous intellectual 
proletariat. The General Emigration Office has asked chambers 
of commerce, consular agents, and Italian institutions abroad to 
co-operate in finding the necessary posts, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction has drawn the attention of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the desirability of concluding agreements with 
foreign governments for the mutual recognition of academic 
professional qualifications. 

In spite of these efforts, the emigration of intellectual workers 
offers difficulties which it will not be easy toovercome. The tendency 
to seek non-manual and intellectual work rather than manual 
work, even if this is highly skilled, appears to be universal. 
Even in new countries, with their examples cf large fortunes made 
without higher education, young people flock to the universities. 
In the circumstances, a belief that emigration will instantly 
provide work worthy of the course of studies followed is likely 
to lead to bitter disappointment. To-day the emigrant who wishes 
to succeed must be prepared to forget his intellectual attainments 
and to sacrifice his pride in a hard and tedious apprenticeship. 

In face of the numerous difficulties in the way of finding 
employment for intellectual workers either at home or abroad, it 
seems indispensable that private effort should be supplemented 
by government and other official action. Training for the 
intellectual professions costs considerably more both in time and 
in money than does that for any other occupation. In addition, 
the expenditure on training can rarely be balanced by earnings, 
as the practice of the profession cannot begin until the training 
is completed. The waste of wealth and productive energy caused 
by the unemployment or unsuitable employment of these expens- 
ively trained workers is serious ; the community as well as the 
individual is concerned in seeing that the outlay is not without 
an effective social return. 

The form which outside help should take has been indicated 
more than once by experts. The state ought to take the foremost 
place, as the representative and guardian of the interests of society, 
as well as on account of its duty of promoting higher education 
for professional careers. But an essential preliminary to the 
success of action of this kind is the possession of accurate know- 
ledge of national and international needs as regards intellectual 
workers. Knowledge based on newspapers, consular reports, 
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and similar sources, which are usually incomplete and often 
founded merely on personal impressions, is insufficient. The 
only adequate method of studying a collective phenomenon of 
this kind is a systematic enquiry on statistical lines. 

The idea of an enquiry of this kind is not without precedent. 
There is, for instance, the statistical enquiry on intellectual work- 
ers carried out for the Prussian government by Wilhelm Lexis. 
The problem proposed was to determine the number of graduates 
which should be provided in a normal year by the German 
universities in order to meet the needs of the various professions. 
The first step was to investigate the number of administrative and 
ecclesiastical posts for which university qualifications were 
necessary and to collect statistics of the various liberal professions 
— lawyers, doctors, engineers, professors, pharmacists, dentists 
— and of competitive posts of various kinds, state examinations, 
retirements on pension, deaths, etc. In this way an approximate 
estimate was obtained of the average numbers needed by each 
profession to fill the vacancies caused by death, superannuation, 
or resignation, as well as for new posts and those rendered 
necessary by the growth of the population. The necessary 
number of students was then found by multiplying the quota for 
each profession by the number of years spent on training and 
adding to the sum of these products a margin to cover students 
who drop out before completing their course. Some years later 
a similar method was followed in Italy by Luigi Bodio to find 
the relation between the number of degrees and certificates con- 
ferred by the universities and the number of openings in certain 
careers. 

Without going into technicalities, it is suggested that the 
application of a similar method, with some necessary modifica- 
tions, to recent data for various countries would give a means 
of determining whether the supply of certain classes of intellectual 
workers is greater than the demand in some countries and less 
in others, so that the balance could be restored by migration. 
Further, if the enquiry were extended so as to include secondary 
schools it might be possible to estimate within a certain margin 
of error the number of available entrants for given professions 
at some future date. 

The final task of the enquiry would be to give as accurately 
as possible a numerical estimate of the resultant total excess or 
defect of intellectual workers, so as to provide governments and 
others interested with a solid foundation on which to base their 
policy. It might, for instance, appear desirable to restrict entry 
to certain branches of study in order to eliminate the unsuitable 
at an early stage instead of later on, with the double result of 
lessening the disappointment in store for the youth whose capa- 
cities are not on a level with his ambitions and of raising the 
standard of work of the remainder. 

It might also be possible for governments to agree on some 
plan of exchange of certain categories of intellectual workers to 
meet the special needs of their respective countries. The increas- 
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ing tendency to specialisation in science would enhance the value 
of this form of intellectual collaboration, not only from the point 
of view of the individual in search of work but also in the interests 
of scientific progress. 

It has been well said that it is easier to find work abroad for 
a thousand labourers than for one lawyer. But there is no doubt 
that state action would gain in efficacy if it were buttressed by 
accurate knowledge of the facts as regards intellectual work, and 
if clauses on the employment of intellectual workers drafted in 
the light of these facts could be inserted in international con- 
ventions. 

When the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations decided to set up an enquiry on the conditions of 
intellectual work in the various countries it showed that it was 
aware that study and knowledge of the facts must precede any 
attempt at action. One of the soundest elements of such study 
would be such an international statistical survey as is here 
suggested. 

















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Employers Associations in the United States 


HERE are over two thousand employers’ associations in the United 
States dealing with the labour problem in some phase or form. 
The organisation and activities of these associations are extra- ; 
ordinarily diverse. They are organised nationally, by States, by ‘ 
localities, by cities, by industries, by trades, and by objects. Some 
associations work in concert with the trade unions, some ignore or 3 
consistently oppose them. Some make industrial relations their central 
object, others are more concerned with co-ordinating conditions in their ' 
particular industry. The following details taken from National Trade 
Associations (1), a study made by the National Association of Manu- * 
facturers, covering one hundred associations representing an average a 
of over three-fifths of the business of the country in their respective q 
industries, give some idea of the diversity of their activities. 4 
The constitutions of the national industrial associations almost in- : 
variably express the same aims as do the constitutions of the smaller : 
and more local trade associations, most of them stating that their 
primary purpose is to improve and extend acquaintance among the ; . 
men in a certain industry. A few associations, mostly of recent s 
organisation, express what might be considered to be a more truly ‘* 
national purpose. Fifty-one per cent. of the associations have “ 
organised their activities into definite departments, with salaried 
officers ; the others retain the older method of working through com- 
mittees of volunteers. Sixty out of the hundred associations studied 
were found to be giving attention in some way to the adoption of a 
uniform cost accounting system. The adoption of uniform trade terms 
and trade phrases, standardisation of grades, forms of contract, 
machinery and processes, and the collection of credit information were 
other matters to which attention was being given. Three associations a 
operated mutual insurance companies, or otherwise arranged to 4 
insure their members, and two more were studying the question. 
Three associations administered their welfare work through their 
industrial association, and thirteen others dealt concretely with labour 
problems. Thirty-one associations reported that they were co-operat- 
ing with scientific bureaux of the Government, four were co-operating 
on matters of education, eight making reports of the activities of 
their industry, and ten working on the question of standards. In the 
gathering of industrial statistics, eighteen reported that they were 
working with the Government, without specifying in what way ; 
thirty-four were engaged in gathering reports about production, eight 
about costs, seven about prices, and four about distribution. Of these 
various associations, eight specified that such reports were given to 
the public, and nine that the reports were for members only. 
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(}) Nationa ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS : National Trade Associations ; 
W.F. Roberts Co., Washington, 1922 ; pp. 10-13. 
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ACTIVITIES OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 





The following account of certain typical associations taken from 
Professor Bonnett’s Employers’ Associations in the United States 
further illustrates the various aims and methods of some of the 
more important of employers’ associations in the United States (?). 







The Stove Founders’ National Defence Association ... . . fis] a 
national negotiatory organisation. It is a centralised body and bargains 
with the International Moulders’ Union on a national scale, but deals 
with labour troubles and strikes through both district and national com- 
mittees. The National Founders’ Association is a national belligerent 
organisation. It has a regular organisation for combating strikes, and 
conducts a propaganda against ciosed-shop unionism in order to prevent 
strikes. Its powers are also centralised. The National Metal Trades 
Association is a close-knit federation, national in scope and _ belligerent 
in attitude. It combats strikes largely through its branches. It seeks to 
prevent strikes and conducts a propaganda for this purpose. The National 
Erectors’ Association is clearly the most belligerent national association 
in the United States. It makes war upon unionism from every side. The 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of New York and the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association of Chicago are both local federa- 
tions of other associations that bargain with the unions and fight 
occasionally in order to carry on negotiations without making too many 
concessions. The former is noted for its methods of handling labour 
difficulties, part of the time with a General Arbitration Board. The latter 
association is noted especially for its “ uniform form of agreement” as a 
means designed to reduce sympathetic strikes and other labour troubles. 
The United Typothetae of America presents an illustration cf an organisa- 
Sa tion divided against itself in labour matters with two divisions, one 
negotiatory, the other belligerent. It is a large national federation which, 
as a unit, concerns itself primarily with trade conditions in the printing 
industry. The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has a labour 
division which has standardised national trade agreements and arbitrates 
issues that arise under these. It is accordingly a national negotiatory 
body. The National Association of Manufacturers is a national centralised 
belligerent propaganda association, primarily engaged in opposing 
legislation sought by the American Federation of Labour. The National 
Civic Federation is a national mediatory association. made up of three 
groups ; employers, union officials, and publicists. It attempts by means 
of conferences to promote amicable relations between employers and 
= union officials. The League for Industrial Rights is a national organisa- 
1 tion that makes war upon the unions for their illegal practices. It aims 
>: to collect and disseminate information on the legal phases of the conflict 
; and on other developments in industrial relations. The National Indus- 
i trial Conference Board is a loose federativn of naticna! and stale 
industrial associations for the investigation sna aiscussion of vital 
problems as a basis for united action in combating “ union fallacies” and 
proposals based thereon. The Associated Employers of Indianapolis is & 
local belligerent association which has become of national significance 
through its nation-wide propaganda against the closed shop, and its 
t efforts to co-ordinate all the local open shop employers’ associations in 
i the United States (°). 
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(?) It should be noted that this description has been criticised as represent 
ing employers’ associations in the United States to be more belligerent and 
anti-union in their activities than is actually the case, and due allowance 
should be made for such possible overstatement. 

(3) C. E. Bonnetr: Employers’ Associations in the United States. New 
York, Macmillan, 1922 ; pp. 32-33. 
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A number of prominent employers’ associations give much of 
their attention to methods of improving relations between employer 
and worker. Association meetings and bulletins are regularly used 
for the discussion of labour problems. By these means — 

New plans for more friendiy relations between the manufacturer and 
his employees can be explained and subjected to the searching criticism 
of other manufacturers. Ideas of practical value are thus constantly 
made available for the entire membership. This is the method employed 
by the Associated General Contractors of the Uniled States, the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the National Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, the American Concrete Pipe Association, the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, and the American Mining Con- 
gress. Without committing the Association to any fixed policy a common 
fund of experience of great value is placed at the service of every manufac- 
turer in determining his individual labour policy (*). 


A second method in common use is to formulate the experiences 
of the members into working principles for the benefit of the associa- 
tion as a whole. For instance, the Associated General Contractors 
of America have adopted what is called the “Constitution of Industrial 
Relations ”, outlining the general principles which the Association 
believes to be applicable in labour relations, this being supplemented 
by a “Statute of Employment Relations” specifically applying to the 
construction industry (°). 

A thitd type of activity on the part of employers’ associations 
is direct active participation in suggestions for improving working con- 
' ditions. One of the chief of these in the United States is that of 
accident prevention. 

A number of associations are giving considerable attention to safety 
and accident prevention work. Among these may be mentioned the 
Southern Pine Association, the Associated General Contractors of America, 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. The Southern Pine 
Association has held frequent conferences with managers and superinten- 
dents, has conducted many meetings with employees, and has published 
a number of bulletins instructing employees and employers as to causes 
of accidents and their avoidance... Some associations have been 
co-operating with the National Safety Council in this work (°). 


Trade education is another of the regular activities among em- 
ployers’ associations in the United States. The United Typothetae 
of America are developing a programme of apprenticeship training 
in the printing industry to remedy the present shortage of apprentices. 
The Association has made a survey of various methods of industrial 
education through apprenticeship, trade schools, foremen instruction, 
and special plant training. In an effort to widen the interests of 
its members in trade education the Labour Committee of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors has studied and approved the 
courses of certain correspondence schools, and worked with local 
associations for the establishment of courses of study in day and 
night schools. The National Federation of Construction Industries is 
likewise gathering information on apprenticeship with a view to work- 
ing out a constructive plan of action for the whole country. 





_ () Franklin D. Jones : Trade Association Activities and the Law ; New 
York, McGraw-Hill Bonk Co., 1922 ; pp. 129-130. 

(5) Bulletin of Associated General Contractors, Feb. 1921, pp. 29-31. 

(*) Franklin D. Jones, op. cit., p. 134. 
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The settlement of demarcation disputes is a form of activity 
occasionally found among certain employers’ associations. 


The Associated General Contractors of America has helped to reduce 
the waste resulting from strikes in the construction industries in a very 
effective manner. Almost 80 per cent. of the strikes in building opera- 
tions have been jurisdictional strikes, i.e. strikes arising from disputes 
between unions as to which trade is entitled to do the work. A national 
Board for jurisdictional awards has been created to adjudicate the rights 
of the several trades to a particular class of work in case of dispute..... 
This Board, operating under a constitution and clearly defined rules of 
procedure, has rendered a number of decisions which have improved 
working conditions in the industry (’). 


The study of unemployment and its causes has been taken up by 
«ther employers’ associations. The Associated Contractors of America 
have made a survey of the position in various cities and are endeavour- 
ing to make the building industry less seasonal (*). The same associa- 
tion has enquired into wages and living costs, enquiries which in some 
instances have had unexpected results in abating the demands of 
employers for wage reductions. The United Typothetae of America, 
through their Department of Industrial Relations, are also making 
comprehensive statistical studies of labour supply, wage movements, 
and cost of living. 

In industries where collective bargaining between employers and 
workers obtains the employers’ association is usually the represent- 
ative on the employers’ side. 


The Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers has negotiated agree- 
ments with the Union covering hours, overtime, piece work, outside shops, 
sanitary conditions, and the :ike, which also provide machinery for the 
arbitration of all complaints and disputes. The Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association for thirty years negotiated trade agreements with the unions 
in the industry covering hours of labour, wages, and conditions of employ- 
ment. This association recently, however, because of inability to bring 
about a reduction in wages, is endeavouring to work under the so-called 
‘American’ plan, providing also machinery whereby any worker may 
apply to the Association if he fails to secure justice from his employer. 
The International Monumental Granite Producers’ Association has also 
dealt directly with the labour organisations. 

The newspaper publishers since 1899 have entered into arbitration 
agreements with the unions for the arbitration of disputes regarding wages, 
hours, and working conditions, and the machinery thus manufactured has 
prevented hasty action and ensured reasonable consideration of issues as 
they arise. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association deals directly with its 
employees through a Joint Board of twelve employers and_ twelve 
employees. 

The Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae of America, when 
authorised by its local divisions, deals directly with the three great unions 
of the industry (°). 


Within recent years industrial councils have been constituted in 
a few industries. In 1919 the International Joint Conference Council, 
consisting on the employers’ side of the following constituent bodies — 
the Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae of America, the 





(7) Ibid., p. 137. 
(*) The Constructor, Mar. 1922, p. 53. 
(*) Franklin D. Jones, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 
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Printers’ League of America, the International Association of Electro- 
typers, and the American Association of Photo-Engravers, was set 
up to deal with the corresponding workers’ organisations. The 
American Construction Council (1°), which was constituted in 1922, is 
among the most important of the efforts made in the United States 
to correlate the efforts of all factors in industry (**). 

No account of the activities of employers’ associations in the United 
States would be complete without some reference to the open shop 
eampaign. This question is too complex and too controversial to be 
dealt with adequately here. A survey of employers’ organisations 
published in a previous number of the Review gave some idea of the 
issues involved. It was there stated that fhe term ‘open shop’ and 
its opposite the ‘ closed shop’ were not susceptible of exact definition, 
being used even among employers with many different shades of 
meaning. The ‘closed shop’ is normally one that employs trade 
union workers only. The union itself may be a ‘closed union’ with 
strict regulations governing the admission of new members; or it 
may admit new members freely, in which case the ‘closed shop’ 
merely means that employment in such an _ establishment entails 
membership of the trade union. The ‘open shop’ is usually defined 
as one in which union and non-union men are employed without any 
discrimination one way of the other ; but its practical application has 
frequently resulted in discrimination against union men. The em- 
ployers engaged in the ‘open shop’ campaign in the United States 
fall into three fairly well defined groups. The most moderate group 
merely oppose the abuses of the ‘closed shop’; the centre group go 
further and wish to follow a free employment policy of non-discrimina- 
tion ; the extreme group go so far as to institute individual contracts 
in which the worker engaged signs an agreement not to join a 
trade union. This movement reached its height early in the industrial 
depression. Since then, the object of the moderate group having been 
largely attained and the objects of the extreme group somewhat 
toned down, the movement seems to have declined in vigour. Never- 
theless, it is still very strong and is likely to remain so while it 
has such ardent protagonists as the National Founders’ Association, 
the National Erectors’ Association, and the Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis (1%). 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, the Nafional Association 
of Manufacturers, and the National Industrial Conference Board cdme 
nearest to resembling the central federations of employers found in 
many European countries. The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is of particular interest by reason of the attention it gives to inter- 


(1°) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, p. 227; No. 3, 
Sept. 1922, p. 395. 

(11) Examples of the foregoing and other activities of employers’ associa- 
tions in the United States are to be found in the monthly articles on 
Employers’ Organisations which have appeared in the International Labour 
Review since November 1921. 

(12) International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 941-942. 
It will be noticed that the three central associations described later all endorse 
the principle of the open shop, the National Association of Manufacturers 
devoting much of its effort to forwarding the movement. 
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national questions. The National Association of Manufacturers devotes 
special aitention to labour questions, particularly their legislative 
implications. The National Industrial Conference Board is essentially 
a research agency controlled by some of the more important employers’ 
associations. 

The Chamber of Commérce of the United States was formed “for 
the purpose of encouraging trade and commercial intercourse among 
the States, the territories, and the insular possessions of the United 
States of America and with foreign nations and of promoting co- 
operation among chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
business and industrial organisations of the United States, increasing 
their efficiency and extending their usefulness. It is intended to 
secure co-operative action in advancing the common purposes of its 
members, uniformity and equity in business usages and laws, and 
proper consideration and concentration of opinion upon questions 
affecting the financial, commercial, civic, and industrial interests of the 
country at large ”(!5). On 1 May 1922, the tenth year of its existence, 
the Chamber had a voting membership of 1,349 commercial] organisa- 
tions, representing 755,119 corporations, firms, and individuals. The 
Secretary of the Chamber explains its work as follows : 


The service of the National Chamber falls into two categories. The 
first is found in carrying out the primary function for which it was 
established — that of obtaining the mature judgment of American business 
on national questions and securing fair consideration by our national 
government and others of these views. In the performance of this duty 
it is not an autocratic, dictatorial body whose policies are determined 
by a “Council of Elders”. It is merely the agent and servant through 
which opinions are obtained and when obtained made vocal. 

Its other form of service is that direct aid which it gives freely and 
without stint to each and every one of its members, whether an organisa- 
tion, a firm, or an individual. It receives thousands of questions a year. 
It is constantly at work studying the problems of the great cross sec- 
tions of American business. It furnishes from time to time in printed 
form, by letter and telegram, the results of the impartial studies of its 


experts (4), 


To perform this work it is organised in eight representative depart- 
ments and a number of administrative departments and special com- 
mittees. A brief account of the work of these departments and com- 
mittees will give some idea of the scope of its activities. 

The eight representative departments comprise: the Fabricated 
Production Department, which deals particularly with standardisation, 
the development of uniform cost accounting methods in industry, and 
the elimination of excess variety ; the Foreign Commerce Department ; 
the Natural Resources Production Department, which concerns itself 
mainly with forestry, coal, and allied questions ; the Civic Develop- 
ment Department, giving special attention to organisation, immigra- 
tion, housing, and education ; the Domestic Distribution Department, 
engaged in stndies intended to increase the efficiency and reduce the 
cost of distribution ; the Transportation and Communication Depart- 
ment ; the Finance Department, which deals among other things with 
international finance, foreign indebtedness to the United States Govern- 





(3) By-laws of Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 


Article 1. 
(4) D. A. Skinner : Chamber of Commerce of the United States ; its Organisa- 


tion, Functions and Service; p. 6 
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ment, the Federal Reserve system, and government finance ; and the 
Insurance Department. 

The four administrative departments — the Research Department, 
the Field Department, the Resolutions and Referenda Department, and 
the Editorial Department— are chiefly concerned in preparing the 
Chamber’s publications, and in providing the machinery necessary to 
call attention on all appropriate occasions to the national! policies to 
which the Chamber is committed by declaration or through the 
referendum process. There are also a number of regular and special 
committees dealing with such subjects as business ethics, building, 
foreign relations, immigration, industrial relations, railroads, reelama- 
tion of waste lands, and tariff policies. 

During the last few years the Chamber has given an increasing 
amount of attention to the question of industrial relations. 

During the war we were not recognised officially in the field of 
industrial relations. At that time such organisations as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the National Industrial Conference 
Board were applied to regarding matters pertaining to that subject. Since 
the war the picture has changed. Our first recognition in the field was 
when President Wilson asked the Chamber to recommend five members 
to represent the point of view of business in the National Industrial Con- 
ference held in April 1920. To represent the employers’ point of view 
at the Industrial Labour Conference held in Washington during the fall 
of 1920, the Labour Department applied to us exclusively to appoint a 
representative employer, stating very frankly that we represented all 
kinds of employers, not merely industrial employers, and for thal reason 
our point of view would be more likely to be reasonable. The same 
procedure was repeated in connection with a labour conference which 
was to have taken place in Brussels during 1920. For participation in 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment, which convened in 
Washington, September 1921, we were asked to submit names. 

In view of this change in attitude we have not placed the question 
of industriai relations in any one department. The strength of our posi- 
tion in this field lies in the fact that we have a broad point of view 
and represent every kind of employer. We have already dealt with the 
subject in two referenda and by a committee. We look forward to the 
day when we can place the subject of industrial relations in the Research 
Department for constant research. A special Committee on Industrial 
Relations has been created (**). 


Plans are now being worked out by the Chamber of Commerce for 
the decentralisation of its work. In addition fo the central office in 
Washington, it will have large offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. The purpose of this decentralisation is to bring 
the membership of the Chamber in closer contact with fhe central 
administration, so as to make it easier for members to voice their 
views as to national policy, and generally to make the service rendered 
by the Chamber more useful. It is intended to hold meetings of each 
division at least once a year to advise the board of directors on policy 
and questions to be taken up (?*). 

As already mentioned, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
takes particular interest in international affairs. The American 
delegation to the Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce 
held in Rome from 18 to 24 March 1923, comprising some fifty members 
of the United States Chamber headed by their President, Julius 










(15) Thid.. pp. 27-28. 
(1*) Federal Trade Information Service, 23 May 1923. 
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H. Barnes, took a very prominent part in that meeting. The special 
contribution of the American delegation, as expressed by Mr. Barnes 
in his address before the Convention of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce held from 8 to 11 May 1923, was as follows : 


The American delegation..... in a _ resolution for which it 
secured unanimous adoption at Rome, challenged the social fallacy that 
in a great world, with a constantly expanding aspiration for human 
possessions and for the things which contribute to every-day human 
comfort and happiness, there could exist only a given amount of work 
to do and that that work must be spread among more workers, by a 
limitation of the contribution of each worker in its discharge..... The 
Rome Congress expressed its approval of the following principles for 
increasing production, incorporated in the American resolution on 
production : 


The adoption of every invention and mechanical device that offers 
economy of production ; the elimination of restriction on individual 
output ; the stimulation of individual effort by payments which reflect 
the relative individual effectiveness; government policies which 
encourage existing and new industries; the commending of the 
advantages of private ownership and operation as contrasted with the 
record made by state ownership and operation ; taking immediate 
steps to divert men now engaged in non-productive pursuits into 
productive labour as soon as possible (7). 


In the same speech Mr. Barnes also summarised the proposals put 
forward by the American delegation for the treatment of after-war 
problems. This resolution was unanimously adopted by the delegates 
of some twenty countries, including France and Belgium. It dealt with 
reparations, Inter-Allied debts, budgets, international credits, and 
exchange. 

Another activity which the United States Chamber of Commerce 
proposes to take up in the international field is collaboration with the 
International Labour Organisation. 

At a dinner given to Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, on 12 January at Washington, Mr. Barnes made an 
important statement regarding the attitude of the Chamber towards 
the International Labour Organisation. Mr. Barnes said that there 
were times when national self-interest and international co-operation 
seemed to run in parallel channels : 


America has a considerable pride that its own standard of living is 
manifestly higher than that of any other industrial country. It desires 
to maintain and advance that standard, but as a_ surplus-producing 
country, selling in the export markets of the world, there is a limit in 
the disparity in living conditions and wage scales which cannot be 
wholly overcome even by American resourcefulness and America® 
adaptability to large-scale production through mechanical aids.....- 
Manifestly, also, both in the interests of an increase in human standards, 
and also in the self-interest of national protection of our own standards, 
the process of equalisation in wages and working conditions between 
ourselves and our industrial competitors should be one of levelling up 
their standards, rather than levelling down our own. It is with this idee 
that the Chamber of Commerce of, the United States is seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of participation in the Employers’ Section of the 
International Labour Office, so that we may understand and influence 
comparative world industrial relations. 
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(17) New York Evening Post, 11 May 1923. New York. 
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The type of activity normally engaged in by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce may be further illustrated from the resolutions 
adopted at the eleventh annua] convention held from 8 to 11 May 1923. 
It reiterated “its conviction that the United States should adhere 
to the Protocol providing for the establishment and maintenance of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice”. It endorsed the suggestion 
made by the International Chamber of Commerce that there should be a q 
general economic conference for the adjustment of those economic dis- e 
orders which are at present preventing the establishment of permanent 
peace, and pledged its assistance to the full extent of its power. It 
suggested that in order to overcome the lack of flexibility of the present 
Three per Cent. Immigration Act, a further two per cent. of immigrants 
might be allowed to enter the United States, places to be allocated 
on a selective basis, it being the opinion of the Chamber that the ss 
principle of selection should be a controlling factor in any immigra- 
tion legislation adopted by Congress. As a result of lengthy delibera- : 
tions on the question of transport, the Chamber reached the conclusion 
that the Transportation Act of 1920 formulated a new national policy, 
which, on the whole, is proving successful, and that the Transportation 
Conference created under the auspices of the Chamber has made 
distinct progress towards the systematic development and co-ordination 
of all forms of transport facilities. It promised its continued assist- 
ance to the United States Coal Commission in the collection of informa- 
tion and, incidentally, reiterated its adherence to the open-shop prin- > 
ciple. Among other resolutions, the Chamber of Commerce urged that 
the United States merchant marine be turned over fo private enterprise, ad 
and asked for relief for the shipping industry ; it endorsed the rules 5 
laid down at The Hague concerning bills of lading for merchandise 
carried by sea; it supported the policy of state regulation of public 
utilities ; it advocated the establishment of courts of tax appeals for 
the prompt settlement of tax disputes between citizens and the govern- 
ment tax departments; and urged the development of commercial 
aviation, control of floods, reclamation of waste lands, proper care 
of ex-Service men, the prevention of economic loss through fire, and 
the expediting of legal procedure in the Federal courts. 






















THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 





The National Association of Manufacturers was founded in 1895. It 
is stated to have a membership of 5,700 of the leading manufacturers 
of the country employing more than six million persons and producing ; 
between three-fourths and four-fifths of the total output of manufactured P 
products in the country and claims to be “the recognised national 
organisation voicing the opinion of manufacturers on subjects of 
common industrial and commercial importance ” (3%). Its general 
objects are “the promotion of the industrial interests of the United 
States, the betterment of the relations between employer and employee, 
the protection of the individual liberty and rights of employer and em- 
ployee, the educatjon of the public in the principles of individual liberty 
and ownership of property, the support of legislation in furtherance of 
those principles and opposition to legislation in derogation thereof ” (?*%). 














(18) Washington Service Bulletin, 1 Feb. 1923. Washington. 
(%) Constitution, Article II, Section 1. 
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It maintains an office in Washington to give attention to proposed 
public measures which may be of special interest to manufacturers 
and to keep the Association advised of their character, so that the 
members may know whether proposed legislation merits their approval 
or disapproval. Owing to the complexity of organisation of United 
States commerce and industry and the difficulties of legal interpreta- 
tion, this service is considered to be of unusual importance to manu- 
F facturers. 

4 The Association regards as among its outstanding performances 
its campaign for the construction of the Panama Canal ; the success- 
ful advocacy of the establishment of a Department of Commerce and 
Labour (now two separate Departments); its signal success in the 
extension of the foreign trade of the United States, for which purpose 
the Association maintains a large foreign trade department with corres- 
pondents in all sections of the world ; its insistence on the strengthen- 
ing of the consular service ; its successful campaign for the establish- 
ment of a parcels post service ; its activities in favour of the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine constructed, owned, and operated by 
United States citizens ; its constant appeal for improvement in immi- 
gration policy ; its repeated efforts for the adoption of a policy of 
forestry preservation and control; its continual fight to uphold the 
4 constitutional right of a man to work where he pleases, irrespective 
of membership or non-membership in any organisation; for the 
improvement of the transport system ; for the development of inter- 
q national freight transportation ; for improvements in harbours and 
3 inland waterways ; for the stabilisation of private employment rela- 
tions ; for irrigation; for the equalisation of the burdens and res- 
ponsibilities of all corporations under the law ; and for the industrial 
betterment, health, and safety of employees, expert advice arid help 
being provided on such subjects as employers’ liability, workmen's 
compensation, insurance, accident prevention devices, shop organisa- 
tion for safety, industrial hygiene, industrial education, and American- 
isation. 
The National Association of Manufacturers is not opposed to crganisa- 
tions of labour as such, but it is unalterably opposed to boycotts, blacklists, 
and other illegal acts of interference with the personal liberty of em- 
ployer or employee. No person should be refused employment, or in any 
way discriminated against, on account of membership or non-membership 
in any labour organisation, and there should be no discriminating against 
or interference with any employee who is not a member of a labour 
organisation by members of such organisations (?°). 















































The Association is strongly in favour of the open shop principle 
4 and in 1920 an Open Shop Committee and an Open Shop Department 
F were established. The work of this department aims at being educa- 
tional in character and is chiefly concerned with supplying information 

4 to the public. 

In 1907 the convention of the National Association of Manufacturers 
organised the National Industrial Council, a federation of over three 
hundred associations of manufacturers and employers. This Council is 
regarded as the recognised medium for the expression of the opinion 






















(2°) Declaration of Labour Principles of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States of America, Articles 2 and 3. Fur com- 
plete Declaration. see NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS : Constitution and 
By-laws, 1922; p. 16 
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of United States industry on national matters, particularly regarding 
legislation. Its purposes are to form a connecting link and national 
clearing-house of industrial legislative matters, to maintain a legislative 
bureau and Staff at Washington, to keep affiliated bodies accurately 
and progressively informed respecting pending and proposed national 
and State legislation affecting them, and to correlate the efforts of 
industrial associations when their interests are common (#"). The 
Council is composed entirely of associations and does not accept the 
membership of any individual business. In recent years the National 
Industrial Council has successfully brought about the establishment of 
state industrial councils in twenty States. These are informal organisa- 
tions for the purpose of holding, every three months, conferences 
composed of presidents and managers of all industrial associations 
within a state. 

The present trend of policy of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers may be judged from certain of the reports presented and 
resolutions adopted at the twenty-eighth annual convention held in New 
York from 14 to 16 May of this year. 

The report of the Committee on Industrial Relations recommended 
that the Association take steps to develop a plan of constructive educa- 
tion for managers and workers in industry in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics, of government, and of human relations. 

The report submitted to the convention on the open shop pointed 
out that it was wrong to “think of the open shop as a definite plan 
or system or as a solution of the labour question It is merely 
a shop that is not closed, where both union and non-union workers 
are employed, and where the parties, under the free play of economic 
forces, work out their relations with each other just as people do in 
other walks of life ”. 

The convention adopted seventeen resolutions on subjects including 
immigration, coal supply, the national budget system, foreign rela- 
tions, tariff, transport, and a platform for United States industry. 
The resolution on immigration expressed the opinion of the convention 
as being not less opposed to unrestricted immigration than to the 
prohibition of all immigration. It pointed out that the present law 
neither meets the economic nor the social aspects of the problem, 
and urged that, through Federal co-operation with the States, immi- 
gration needs and opportunities should be ascertained and presented 
in countries whose inhabitants had been found to be readily assimil- 
able; further, that the admissibility of the applicant should be 
determined before embarkation. The resolution on foreign relations 
declared in favour of helping towards the material and _ political 
rehabilitation of Europe “by effective private and public economic 
co-operation involving no political alliance *. The Association expressed 
itself in favour of enlarging the powers of the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion and the maintenance of an international court for adjudicating 
upon disputes between nations. Other resolutions reiterated the 
necessity of developing a definite plan of national transport, including 
the private ownership and operation of the United States railway 
system subject to national public regulation ; endorsed the soundness 
of the protective tariff principle, which should be freed from partisan 
political influence ; expressed appreciation of the work being done by 
the information services of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 





(72) Washington Service Bulletin, 1 Feb. 1923. Washington. 
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Commerce and the work of the Bureau of Standards in simplifying 
practices ; and advocated the formulation of the views of United States 
industry upon public issues for the guidance of political parties. 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


The National Industrial Conference Board is composed of 26 national 
associations and 4 State associations, representing 50,000 industrial 
concerns employing over seven million workers. It was founded in 
May 1916 as a “federation of American industries to promote indus- 
trial stability and prosperity through the study of economic problems 
and suggestions for their solution and to stimulate constructive action 
on questions of vital importance to the industrial welfare of the 
country ”. The machinery of the Board is very simple. Each affiliated 
national association appoints two delegates and each State association 
one delegate ; these delegates form the general governing body of the 
Board. They elect an executive committee of seven members, to whom 
matters are generally referred for action. The Board performs its 
functions through its delegates, its executive committee, its administra- 
tive officers, specially appointed committees, and a research staff. 
It depends financially on voluntary subscriptions from co-operating 
associations and individuals. 

The reason for its formation is adequately expressed in the follow- 
ing passage : 

If American industry is to have its proper share in the solution of 
these problems fof industry] it must be organised for the task. It must 
have a collective opinion and an appropriate channel through which to 
give authoritative expression to its collective judgment on questions 
vitally affecting the welfare of industry and of the nation. While many 
industrial associations had been, and are now, performing indispensable 
service to their members in the study of industrial problems, they had no 
effective machinery to co-ordinate their efforts in dealing with many 
problems common to all (?%). 


The general objects of the Board as now stated are as follows : 


First: To make impartial investigations in the field of industrial 
economics and, to this end, to co-operate with individuals, institutions, 
associations and agencies of Government ; 

Second: To aid in securing on the basis of established economic 
facts underlying and affecting industrial conditions, joint deliberation of 
manufacturers and associations of manufacturers in the United States ; 

Third: To secure, analyse and disseminate information concerning 
industrial problems and experience in the United States and other 
countries ; 

Fourth: To promote good understanding and friendly relations 
between employees and employers for the benefit of both, and between 
those engaged in industry and the public for the general good of the 
community ; 

Fifth : To make the results of its research and collective experience 
available to governmental agencies when industrial and economic 
legislation and policies are being formulated, in an endeavour to secure 
sympathetic consideration of its views and opinions, and 

Sizth : In general, to encourage and promote the sound development 
of American industry by all proper and legitimate means (**). 





(22) Quoted in C. F. Bonnett, op. cit., p. 481. 
(23) Ibid., p. 478. 
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To accomplish these aims, the National Industrial Conference 
Board issues a large number of research reports on industrial and 
economic questions, has undertaken special investigations in certain 
circumstances, publishes a weekly Industrial News Survey, and has 
taken part in governmental and legislative activities. Its research 
reports are very carefully compiled and circulated to all members for 
criticism before publication. 

The National Industrial Conference Board chose the employer 
members of the National War Labour Board and was represented, 
through a co-operating committee, on the War Labour Policies 
Board, both these Boards being part of the War Labour Administra- 
tion formed under the direction of the Department of Labour during 
the war. At the First Industria] Conference held at Washington 
in 1919 the Board appointed 5 of the 17 members of the employers’ 
group and took a leading part in defeating the resolution advocating 
collective bargaining which brought about the disruption of the 
Conference, 
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Prices and Cost of Living 









HE most recent statistics of wholesale prices, generally those for 
June or July, show in most countries a slight downward move- 
ment as compared with the previous figures. This tendency, 

which is probably due largely to seasonal causes, is evident, amongst 

the European countries, in Austria, Spain, France, Italy, the United 

Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia, while similar 

movements may be noted in Canada and the United States. Of these 

countries the decline was greatest in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
the United States. In India, Japan, and New Zealand the latest figures, 

i.e. those for April or May, show that wholesale prices remained 

unchanged as compared with the genera] level for the previous month. 

The countries in which rises in wholesale prices are recorded by the 

latest statistics are Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Norway, 

Poland, and Russia. In certain of these countries and especially in 

Germany, Hungary, Poland and Russia, the increases in prices are 

almost wholly accounted for by the further depreciation of the currency. 

With regard to the cost of living, the latest index numbers show 
that in a considerable number of countries the movement was similar 
to that of wholesale prices. In most of the countries where the move- 
ment of the cost of living differed from fhat of wholesale prices, the 
movements were generally very small, a slight rise or fall in the 
one taking place at the same time as a slight fall or rise of the other. 

The countries where the differences in movement were the greatest 

were Italy, France, Norway, and the United States. In Italy and 

France wholesale prices fell while the cost of living rose ; in Norway 

a marked rise in wholesale prices was accompanied by a slight fall 

in the cost of living, while in the United States there was a distinct 
fall in wholesale prices, the cost of living remaining practically stable. 

4 The attached tables, published in the last number of the Review, 

q have been brought up to date in the present issue. One country, 

Hungary, has been added; the method used for compiling the Hun- 

garian index number is shown in the note below. 



































“Hungary : Revue de la Société Hongroise de Statistique. 


Mr. Eugéne DAlnoki-Kovats publishes index numbers of the cost of living 
in Hungary. The calculations are based on a pre-war budget, the data being 
provided by an enquiry covering 32 families of lower-grade civil servants and 
of industrial workers. In making the enquiry the investigator has taken into 
account variations in the number of persons in the family, and the different 
totals have been reduced to a uniform family of four persons on Engel’s 
system. 

The commodities are dividea into five groups : food, clothing, heating and 
lighting, rent, and miscellaneous expenses. The weights used are as follows : 


















(*) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two 
editions of the Review the French alphabetical order of countries has been 
adopted in this and the following sections. 
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(a) Food : bread, 4; potatoes, 1; beans, 1 ; vegetables, 2; beef, 7; pork, 7; 
lard, 3; sugar, 2; milk, 2; total 31 (*). 

(b) Clothing : cloth, 3 ; men’s clothing, 7 ; women’s clothing, 8; hosiery, 2 ; 
boots and shoes,’3 ; total 23. 

(c) Heating and lighting : coal, 3 ; electricity, 2; total 5. 

(d) Rent : 23. _ 

(e) Miscellaneous: tobacco, 3; soap, 2; newspaper, 3; tram fares, 3; 
theatre, 7; total 18. 

The base of the index numbers is 1913-1914=100. 


Poland : Kurjer Polski, N° 175, 1 July 1923; Robotnik, N° 181, 6 July 1923, 


The Permanent Commission on the Cost of Living (Komisja dla zbadania 
wzrostu drozyzny) attached to the Central Statistical Office has just made an 
important change in the method of calculating the index numbers. Up to 
the present the increase in the cost of living in a given month as compared 
with the preceding month was found by taking average prices for the whole 
month. In consequence of numerous complaints by the workers, whose wages 
varied with the index number so calculated, the new basis of comparison will 
be prices in the last week only of the month compared with the last week of the 
preceding month. This method was followed in June. 





(?) The total is so given in the source from which the figures are taken. 
As the separate weights only add up to 29, it is not clear whether’ a margin of 
2 is left for miscellaneous items, or whether there is an error in one of the 
previous figures. 

4 
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EMPLOYMENT anp UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of Unemployment 


HE decrease in unemployment which occurred nearly all over the 
world during May continued in June and July, as shown by the 
latest figures received for various countries. 

In the Netherlands and in the Scandinavian countries the steady 
improvement which has taken place since the beginning of 1923 con- 
tinues uninterrupted, and though the number of unemployed is still 
very high in these countries, the situation in general shows jan 
improvement as compared with the previous year. In Sweden, all 
industries reported a decrease of unemployed at the end of May as 
compared with the previous month, with the exception of bookbinding, 
metal founding, shoes, leather, and textiles. The chief industries for 
which an improvement was recorded were all open air industries, 
wood, metal, paper, hat and fur, and transportation. In the Nether- 
lands a decrease in unemployment was reported among workers 
insured against unemployment during the week ending 23 June, as 
compared with the week ending 19 May, chiefly on account of better 
employment in the tobacco, transport, wood, and metal industries, 

In Germany, according to the reports received by the Reichsarbeits- 
verwaltung from 164 localities with more than 10,000 inhabitants each, 
the number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefit was about 
115,000 on 1 July as compared with 140,000 on 15 June, which represents 
a decrease of about 18 per cent. in the course of two weeks ; but the 
occupied territories are not included in these figures, which moreover do 
not represent the total number of unemployed. With the exception 
of the printing and food industries, all industrial groups reported 
improvement, though in the clothing industry the manufacture of shoes 
was Slack in certain parts of the country and many factories were 
working on short time. 

In Austria a further decrease in unemployment has been experienced 
at the end of June as compared with the previous month, chiefly due 
to increased activity in the building, textile and printing trades. In 
Czechoslovakia unemployment has rapidly decreased since the beginning 
of the year. While the number of persons unemployed was about 
441,000 at the end of January, the corresponding figure for May was 
273,000, a diminution of 38 per cent. in the course of five months. 
The principal industries which are still very much affected by un- 
employment are textiles, glass, and metal. 

The situation in France remains the same as in previous months. 
In Italy unemployment has been decreasing rapidly since the beginning 
of the year in all industries, but especially in agriculture, the harvesting 
work absorbing a great number of unemployed. At the end of June 
about 216,000 workers were unemployed in Italy; this is the lowest 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF SHORT TIME 
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(4) For the United Kingdom there are also given the number covered by the Unemployment Insurance 


loyed. 

mS Seovie alae 8 ) After March 1922 jae Irish Free State is not included in these statistics. 
1 he ist of following month. 

ts} Ficus June 1023 includes claimants fo benefit in respect of systematic short time, previously not 


tetas sign * signifies ‘no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”, 















TABLE Il. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 









































Aus- Switzer- Czecho- 
tria | France Italy (+) land | slovakia 
Num-| Num-} Num-| Number wholl Number ot _| Num- a 
Date ber ofjber ofjber of unemployed of workers eee ber o awed 
(end of per- | appli-| per- registered per- | Pe? | per. 
7 ee sy reoeipt wuly os seit sons 
‘or £ 
of | work| of Agri- —¢ Total | uem- | U2°™| of janem 
benefit) (*) jbenefit) yo. anining (*) | ployed (*) 
1921 
Mar. 9,790} 44,064) 94, 43,559/187,345) 250,145) 39,831 
June 11,035] 21,346] 47,334] 43,584 /306,338/388,744) 45,476 
Sept. 40,594] 17,748) 24, « 356,266/473,216] 53,480 
=. 46,713] 47,373} 10,032}442,107/372,334/541, 65,164 
Mar. 42,231] 16,605] 8,474/437,484/332, 428] 498,606] 64,756 
June »393| 9,896] 4, -012|280,963|372,001| 37,400 
Sept. ,000] 40,258] 2, * 229,4301342,744| 32,013 
n> 41417,891| 8,898] 2,644/400,467/252, 107/381, 39, 406 
Jan. 464 , 227 1g | 99, 300/262, 745}391,974) 44,131 
Feb. 167,417] 12,178] 2,745) 68,806]233,112/327,892] 39,090 
Mar. 152, 40,806] 2,574] 50,966/203,434/280,704] 29,524 
Apr. 132,444] 9,829] 2,593] 48,897/4195,152/270,214] 23,233 
ay 109,044) 9,453] 2,200) 33,228]485,102/243,928] 48,746 
June ,594; 9, 2, 25, 654/164, 216,287} 45,787 
July — — — a _ _ 13,906 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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12,594,055 











815,128 
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(4) Figures relate to the ist of following month up to 
(5) Provisional figures. 
The sign * sig: 





(‘) These figures give the number of workers remaining on the live register. 
(?) Including miscellaneous occupations. 

(3) Does not include tbose employed on 
8,816 workers), who would otherwise be wholl 


special relief works (amounting in July 1923 to 
y_ unemployed. 


es “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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figure since 1921, when publication of these statistics began. A similar 
situation is reflected for Switzerland in the latest figures received 
referring to July, which are the lowest recorded since the end of 1920, 
when the unemployment crisis in Switzerland set in. 

In the United States the general situation remains unchanged. 
Increases in the number of employed workers were reported in struc- 
tural ironwork, sawmills, and men’s clothing, but on the other hand 
a further decrease was recorded in the fertiliser industry, lace goods, 
women’s clothing, automobile tyres, agricultural implements and other 
smaller industries. In Canada the employment situation in general 
was good in June, and increased activity was reported in all provinces. 
Further marked expansion was indicated in sawmills, the food industry, 
tobacco, and petroleoum, while textiles, iron and steel, and the chemical 
industries were somewhat slacker. A considerable amount of labour 
was wanted for harvesting work and in some parts of the country 
there is a shortage of agricultural workers. 

For the remaining countries no new information is available, or the 
Situation remains unchanged. . 


Unemployment Problems 


HE present series of quarterly Notes deals only with two subjects 
which seem to call for special attention : (a) the report of the 
important investigation recently made in the United States by the 

National Bureau of Economic Research on periodical crises of unem- 
ployment and (b) the problem of the organisation of unemployment 
insurance by industries. 


Business CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


As an outcome of the President's Conference on Unemployment 
which met in Washington in September 1921 (?) a Committee was 
appointed to investigate the problem of unemployment and to examine 
methods of stabilising business so as to minimise the effects of the 
fluctuations in industrial activity known as the business cycle. This 
Committee commissioned the National Bureau of Economic Research (?), 
under the direction of Wesley C. Mitchell, to undertake this investi- 
gation. Working in collaboration with the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Federated American Engineering Societies, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labour, the American 
Statistical Association, the American Economic Association, the Bureau 





(1) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, The 
President’s Conference and Unemployment in the United States, by William 
L. CHENERY. 

(2) The National Bureau of Economic Research was incorporated in 1920 
for the purpose of making impartial investigations in the field of economic, 
social, and industrial science. The Bureau deals only with topics of national 
importance regarding which quantitative analysis is feasible. Rigid provi- 
sions guard the Bureau from becoming a source of profit to its members, 
directors, or office and from becoming an agency for propaganda. 
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of Railway Economics, the Department of Commerce, and a large 
number of individual social workers and economists, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research has now published the results of its 
enquiry (*). In a brief report based on the facts and views expressed 
in this book, the Committee of the President's Conference on Unemploy- 
ment has put forward a number of recommendations, some for the 
guidance of business men, others for legislative action. Of this report, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United States and 
Chairman of the President's Unemployment Conference, writes : 
“I am confident that it represents a definite advance in economic 
thought and opens practical constructive suggestions that should make 
for progress ”. 

Business Cycles and Unemployment is a composite work, each 
chapter having been written by a specialist on the particular subject 
under consideration ; nevertheless, by able editing, an underlying 
unity of aim and argument has been preserved. A brief description 
of its contents will give some idea of their importance and general 
interest. 

The book is in three parts. The first part tells what is known of 
business cycles. It commences with a chapter by Wesley C. Mitchell 
describing the genera] form and stating the supposed causes of these 
rhythmical fluctuations in industrial activity. This is followed by an 
attempt to trace the effect of the business cycle on separate industries 
and individual enterprises, an important field as yet but little explored. 
In a third chapter the economic losses caused by business cycles are 
computed ; accurate measurement is, of course, impossible, but some 
interesting approaches to the problem are opened up. 

The second part deals particularly with cyclical unemployment. 
The statistical information available concerning employment, unem- 
ployment, and under-employment is marshalled in two chapters. An 
account is given of a number of original researches conducted by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research to discover to what extent 
employment was reduced by the decline in business activity in 1921. 
The final chapter in this part deals with the effects of unemployment 
upon the worker and his family. 

The third part, making up some two-thirds of the whole book, 
presents what are considered to be the most practical of the proposed 
remedies for cyclical unemployment. Two chapters deal with the 
various devices adopted by individual concerns to stabilise production. 
The legal and economic aspects of the question whether orders for 
goods should be treated as enforceable contracts are briefly discussed. 
The possibilities of preventing cyclical fluctuations in whole or in part 
by shifting some of the construction work now done during booms 
into subsequent periods of depression is analysed in three chapters 
dealing with the building trades, railways, and public works respec- 
tively. Suggestions affecting the banking or monetary systems are 
briefly reviewed in a chapter on “Financial Devices for Controlling 
or Mitigating the Severity of Business Cycles”. Under the title 
“Public Employment Offices and Unemployment”, a summary is 
given of a survey of the present methods of organising the labour 
market in the United States and their adequacy. The next two 
chapters deal with insurance, describing the experiences of American 





_ @) Bussiness Cycles and Unemployment. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
— The quotations in this article have been taken from the page proofs 
of the book. 
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trade unions with out-of-work benefits, the administration of govern- 
ment unemployment insurance in Great Britain, and the various 
schemes of insurance against unemployment either by single business 
enterprises or by organised industries in the United States. The value 
of better information about business conditions, what is available, what 
is needed, and how it might be obtained are subjects dealt with in 
chapters on “Charting the Course of Employment” and “Statistical 
Indexes of Business Conditions and their Uses”. Finally, by way 
of summary, a Committee of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies presents a review of the extent to which various devices for 
stabilising the business of individual establishments are now applied 
in practice. : 

The book thus falls into three natural divisions — what is known 
of the business cycle, what is known of the unemployment which 
accompanies it, and what remedies have been tried or suggested for 
minimising the fluctuations of the cycle and the accompanying unem- 
ployment. With few exceptions the data used refer to the United 
States, but the methods described, the proposals made and the con- 
clusions reached are of interest to legislators, economists and business 
men throughout the world. 

An enquiry into the cyclical fluctuations in business and employ- 
ment must necessarily start with some general theory as to the cause 
of these disturbances. The attitude guiding the committee on this 
point is expressed in a foreword to their report written by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover : 


The general conclusion of the Committee is that, as the slumps are in 
the main due to the wastes, extravagances, speculation, inflation, over- 
expansion and inefficiency in production developed in the booms, ihe strateg:c 
point of attack, therefore, is the reduction of these evils mainly through the 
provision of such current economic information as will show the signs of 
danger and its more general understanding and use by producers, distributors 
and banks, inducing more constructive and safer policies. 


Or, as the Committee itself puts it in the body of the report: 


Although a variety of reasons have been assigned for the upward and 
downward movement of business which seems to have occured at intervals 
in all industrial countries, the general opinion is that the influences which 
cause the business cycle are conditions within business itself, and that the 
most productive results in controlling it are likely to be obtained from a 
consideration of business rather than from efforts to explore remote con- 


siderations. 


Accordingly the remedies put forward naturally group themselves 
round two central ideas: the finding of. facts; and the stabilisation 
of individual concerns, particular industries, and industry generally, 
by better planning based on these facts. 


The Business Cycle 


Business cycles can be traced for nearly two centuries in the 
Netherlands, Great Britain and France ; for at least a century in the 
United States; and for shorter periods in Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the Scandinavian countries. Within recent years they have 
made their appearance in Canada, Australia, South America, Russia, 
British India, and Japan. The essential characteristic of all business 
cycles is the regular sequence of prosperity, crisis, depression, and 
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revival of activity. In this regular rhythm they are all alike; in 
everything else they are unlike, They vary in length, in violence, and 
in the relative importance of the various phases. They occur in 
different countries at different times. They are distorted by a multi- 
tude of factors — “harvest conditions, domestic politics, changes in 
monetary and banking systems, international relations, the making 
of war or of peace, the discovery of new industrial methods or re- 
sources and a thousand other matters”. Certainly, there would appear 
to be a tendency for them to recur at fairly regular intervals — cases 
have been made out for a four-year, a seven-year and a ten-year 
periodicity ; and for them to be worldwide rather than confined to one 
particular country: but the exceptions to these generalisations are 
outstanding and numerous. 

The business cycle has a whole literature of its own (*). The theory 
summarised in Business Cycles and Unemployment is essentially 
identical with that put out in greater detail in Wesley C. Mitchell's 
standard work Business Cycles. This theory shows how increased 
industrial activity, plentiful credit, rising prices, easy profits, and 
business optimism interact to build up prosperity ; how stresses in 
the structure are caused by the encroachment of costs on profits and 
the restriction of credit, which stresses eventually bring about a crisis ; 
how this is followed by a cumulative downward movement of decreas- 
ing trade, falling prices, business losses and general pessimism ; and, 
finally, how costs are reduced, effective demand revives, and the cycle 
starts over again. Although it cannot be said that this theory is 
regarded as completely satisfactory, it is probably the one most 
generally accepted by students of business cycles. 

These fluctuations in industrial activity are of vital importance to 
mankind because of the economic losses they entail. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research has attempted to estimate these losses 
by computing the difference between the production of goods or income 
in years of depression and production in years of moderate and of 
intense activity. 


The broad result is that the worst years run something like 15 to 20 rer 
cent. behind the best and something like 8 to 12 per cent. behind the modcer- 
alely good years. Even 10 per cent. of the national income rcpresents 
several billions of dollars. Whether these figures indicate the order of 
magnitude of the material losses imposed on the country by business depres- 
sions is open to argument. Quite apart from objections based 1.pon the 
imperfections of the statistical data that must be used in any estimate, it may 
be contended that the reduction of economic uncertainty would lead to a. 
decline of efficiency. It may also be contended that both the strains of booms 
and the sufferings of depressions impair efficiency more than uncertainty 
stimulates it. The latter is probably the commoner opinion. Those who 
accept this view will regard even the higher of the estimates here presented 
as understating the losses which plans for stabilising production aim to check. 





(4) In 1895, Mr. Bergmann listed 230 separate opinions, arrange! in 
8 categories, of the supposed causes of crises and depressions. Since then a 
very large number of books have been published on the subject, omong the 
more recent being the following : Arrauion, A., Les Crises Périodiques de Sur- 
production, 2 vols., Paris, 1913; Hansen, A. H., Cycles of Prosperity and 
Depression, Madison, Wisconsin, 1921 ; Hawrrey, R. G., Good and Pad Trade, 
London, 1913 ; Hutt, G. H., Industrial Depressions., New York, 1911 ; MimcHELL, 
W. C., Business Cycles, Berkeley, California, 1913 ; Moore, H. L., Economic 
Cycles, New York, 1914 ; Ropertson, D. H., A Study of Industrial Fluctuution, 
London, 1915 ; Lavincton, F., The Trade Cycle, London, 1922. 
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Unemployment 


An unfailing accompaniment of the depression phase of the business 
cycle is widespread unemployment and under-employment. In the 
United States statistics on unemployment are relatively scanty. The 
chapter on “What the Present Statistics on Unemployment Show ” (°) 
opens with this admission ; “What do the American figures on employ- 
ment and unemployment show? A general answer to this question 
may be given in a nutshell. The employment figures fail to tell us 
the number of unemployed.” At the time of the President's Conference 
on Unemployment (September 1921) estimates of the number unem- 
ployed ranged from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons. The succeeding 
chapter on under-employment (*) makes the same complaint : “We have 
little enough information on cyclical unemployment. On under-employ- 
ment there is even less.” Nevertheless, some interesting facts are 
brought out in the three chapters dealing with the available statistics 
of the amount of unemployment and short time attributable to cyclical 
depressions. 

One fact brought out is that, contrary to general opinion, production 
per worker is higher during the periods of prosperity than during 
the periods of depression. It is usually considered that during pros- 
perity labour efficiency diminishes : partly because of industrial fatigue ; 
partly because of indifference on the part of the workman, who can 
always obtain work in other establishments ; and partly beceuse of 
the hiring of untrained or inferior workers. The statistics brought 
together by Mr.- Berridge, however, show that during the boom of 
1919-1920 employment rose only about 8 per cent. above its 1919 figure, 
but production increased twice as much. In the ensuing” depression 
employment fell only about 20 per cent. but production about 30 per 
cent. below the average for 1919. The chief reason for this increase 
in production per worker during the boom is that the employment 
figures take no account of the numerous cases in which overtime is 
being worked. The decrease in production per worker during the 
depression is similarly ascribable to the fact that many of those 
shown as employed are working only part time. The review of the 
“odds and ends of statistical evidence concerning the extent and 
character of cyclical under-employment” given in the next chapter 
corroborates this. The general conclusion reached is that there is a 
good deal of under-employment during business depressions, varying 
roughly in proportion to the amount of unemployment. It would seem 
probabie that overtime does not fluctuate as widely as under-employ- 
ment, which is another way of saying that in the long run the amount 
of overtime worked does not compensate for the amount of short time 
worked. 

The results of the special investigation carried out by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research to ascertain the extent of the reduction 
of employment brought about by the decline in business activity in 
1921 are particularly important (’). Briefly, they show that in the 





(§) By William A. Berriwce, Brown University. 

(*) By Paul F. Brissennen, Columbia University. 

(7) Chapter VI, Changes in Employment in the Principal Industrial Fields — 
4 January 1920 to 34 March 1922, by Willford I. Kinc, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. A full account of this investigation will be published 
separately under the title Employment, Hours and Earnings in Prosperity and 
Depression. 
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United States the depression of 1921 caused a diminution of approxim- 
ately one-sixth in the total volume of employment (measured in 
employee-hours), workers in mining, transportation and manufactur- 
ing being the chief sufferers. In agriculture, alongside very marked 
seasonal fluctuations, practically no evidence was found of any con- 
siderable change brought about by the business cycle. The reduction 
in the number of hours worked caused by part-time working was 
confined mainly to a few fields, and was of relatively slight importance 
when considered for industry as a whole. Two other interesting 
points disclosed are that contrary to general belief the migration of 
workers from one industrial field to another (e.g. from agriculture 
to manufacturing industries) was not large ; and that small employers 
in general gave steadier employment than did large employers in the 
same industries. 

The final chapter in this part (*) describes the effects of unemployment 
upon the worker and his family. It is based upon opinions obtained 
from a number of experts, including employment managers, social 
workers, clergymen, labour leaders, and working artisans, and on the 
relevant facts brought out in an investigation made by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour in 1922 into 
the effects of protracted unemployment on workers with families. The 
general concensus of opinion is that the evil consequences of unemploy- 
ment far outweigh the supposed bracing effects upon the character of 
the worker. 


























The Remedy 









The remedy proposed for cyclical unemployment is essentially to 
marshal all the facts relevant to the business cycle and with their 
help stabilise production and employment by planning in advance. 
The stabilisation might conceivably be brought about by each individual 
establishment stabilising its business; by certain industries stabilis- 
ing their supply of or demand for goods and services ; by the banks 
stabilising credit ; and by a number of other means. These possibilities 
are considered in turn. 









Stabilisation of Individual Enterprises 






The view that cyclical fluctuations in industrial activity can in ; 
great part be prevented by the efforts of individual concerns has many 4 
advocates, and some very cogent arguments can be advanced to justify 
it. One of the chief points in favour of this method of procedure is 
that the manner, degree, and intensity of the changes in general 
business conditions vary greatly in different industries in the same 
business cycle and in the same industry in different cycles. There is 
moreover a wide diversity of fortunes in the same trade among dif- 
ferent business enterprises. 

These facts are well brought out in a study made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research for the years 1919 to 1922 (*). This study 
Shows that the months of highest prices for some commodities overlap 
the months of lowest prices for others. Of the whole list of sixty-two 























(8) Chapter VII, The Effect of Unemployment upon the Worker and his 
Family, by Stuart A. Rice, Columbia University. 

(*) Chapter II, Individual Industries and Enterprises in the Business Cycle, 
by Frederick R. Macautay, National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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commodities studied, eighteen did not reach their maximum prices 
until after one article (raw silk) had touched bottom. The fluctuations 
in physical production in the different industries are nearly as varied 
as the fluctuations in prices. Fourteen out of the eighteen industries 
covered had passed their highest point in production before the whole- 
sale price index attained its peak in May 1920. Fourteen industries, 
too, had passed their lowest point by July 1921 when the wholesale 
price index touched its lowest point for the time being and had started 
to rise. Among retailers business did not reach its highest point 
in any district until six months after wholesale prices had culminated 
and until after physical production had begun to decline in all of the 
manufacturing industries for which there are good data available. 
When the decline in retail sales did begin, it started in the southern 
sections affected by the fall in cotton prices, and in the north-west 
wheat-growing area where another group of farmers had suffered from 
the fall in prices of farm products. Not until four months later was 
a similar decline in retail buying noticeable in the great cities of the 
North-East. 

With the incidence of business depression so scattered as regards 
time and place there is some reason for thinking that it can best be 
combated by the efforts of individual establishments. The question 
arises, to what extent can the individual business enterprise, by taking 
into consideration general business conditions, the stafe of the particular 
industry in which it is engaged, its own position, and the credit 
situation, stabilise production and with it employment? An answer is 
given to this question in three of the chapters of Business Cycles and 
Unemployment (?°). 

In the first place it is observed that no manufacturing concern has 
been able to grapple effectively with the problem of cyclical fluctuations 
unless it has first learned how to deal succesfully with seasonal 
fluctuations in the demand for its products. This is no doubt partly 
due to the fact that the methods used for overcoming cyclical fluctua- 
tions are an outgrowth of, or are supplementary to, the policies 
developed for the purpose of securing steady production throughout 
the year ; and, even more, because the business technique which must 
be gradually built up and adjusted to the many phases of a manufactur- 
ing enterprise cannot be made equal to the task of coping with the 
comparatively uncertain, irregular, and less easily foreseen cyclical 
fluctuations unless it has first mastered the fairly regular and frequently 
recurring seasonal fluctuations. 

The actual methods which have been devised to secure greater 
continuity of production are numerous. They include: spreading 
delivery of orders over a large part of the season ; inducing retailers to 
place their orders a long time in advance of the delivery ; inducing 
retaile*s to accept deliveries well in advance of the season ; placing 
interdepartmental orders a long time in advance of the actual need ; 
developing one or more staple products on which the plant can be 
kept busy between seasons ; manufacturing for stock; developing 4 
standard of excellence in the grade of product manufactured and 





(#°) Chapter IX, Methods of Stabilising Production of Teztiles, Clothing, 
and Novelties, by N. I. Stone, Labour Manager, Hickey-Freeman Company ; 
Chapter X, Methods of Stabilising Production and Distribution, by Sanford 
E. Tuompson, Thompson and Lichtner Company, Engineers, Boston; and 
Chapter XXI, Various Devices used for Stabilising Business, by a Committee 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies. 
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educating the retailer and the consumer public to a realisation of 
fts excellence through proper co-ordination of production, merchandis- 
ing, advertising and selling ; and the transfer 6f surplus help from one 
operation to another or from one department to another. 

The enquiry conducted by the committee of the Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies (11) as to what devices had proved successful in stabilis- 
ing production and employment throughout the business cycle showed 
the following methods to be in use to the extent indicated. 









Manufacturing to stock 18 
Increasing variety of product: 12 
Selling on a smaller margin of profit 10 





Working of sales department harder 

Elimination of waste 

Reduction in hours, part-time employment 

Planning ahead 

Standardisation of stock 

Transfer and training of understudies 

Extending manufacturing facilities during dull times 

Regulation of production and development 

Employing only skilled labour and paying good wages 

“Cut employment to the quick and reduce pay-roll ” 

“ Hard work and effort ” 

Curtailment of research in dull times 

“Change selling policy, retailer to wholesaler, increasing 
output and getting cash ” 
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It is remarked that several of these so-called methods are obviously 
only expedients made necessary during the particular business depres- 
sicn and are not deliberately planned in advance. 

How far such individual efforts can stabilise business as a whole 
is well summed up in the following passage : 


While it is true that a single business corporation cannot materially affect 
the course of the business cycle, a fairly general adoption of the program 
outlined in this chapter, by concerns of medium and large size, would tend 
to have that effect. When it is remembered that out of a total of 290,105 
concerns engaged in manufacturing and mining, 1,019 concerns, or 0.4 per 
cent., employing 1,000 or more workers each, give employment to more than 
26 per cent. of all the wage earners employed in these industries, and that 
2 per cent. of the employers employ: more than 53 per cent. of all the 
workers in these industries, the tremendous aggregate power which this com- 
paratively small number of concerns could exert in modifying the business 
cycle will become apparent. Apart from the direct effect which they would 
exert as producers, their immense purchasing power as users of the products 
of other industries, coupled with the purchasing power of their employees 
as consumers, would have a great steadying influence on the demand for 
the products of industries and concerns which might not be taking any ‘ 
initiative or making any conscious efforts to adapt themselves to the business 
cycle. The'cumulative power of private initiative can thus be made a power- 
ful factor in seconding governmental efforts to control the business cycle. 






























Without denying the possible effect of the stabilisation of individual 
enterprises on the fluctuations in industrial activity, it is evident from 4 
the two surveys made (chapters X and XXI) that so far its influence : 
is almost negligible by reason of the fact that American business 
houses have “not yet acquired the habit of planning ahead to the 











(1) Chapter XXI, Various Devices used for Stabtlising Business. 
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exient necessary to cover the whole of a business cycle. The investiga- 
tion conducted by the Committee of the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies — 

revealed few indications of any organised or individual effort being 
made by American business enterprises to anticipate changes in business 
conditions. Such activities as are developed are for the most part expedients 
to ameliorate adverse conditions due to poor business and unemployment 
attending the period of depression. The necessity for predicting and prepar- 
ing for approaching changes in the major cycle and taking business advantage 
of them before the changes occur appears not yet to be recognised as a 
business principle. 

Nevertheless, actual experience has shown that stabilisation along 
these lines is practicable. As a result of a study of 204 firms the 
conclusion was reached that during the 1921 depression a few manu- 
facturing concerns in nearly all industries maintained almost normal 
production and employment. This exceptional position in some cases 
may have been due to fortunate conditions, but generally it could 
be traced to a definite policy based on a study of the situation, and 
in a few instances to scientific analysis of production and of market 
and banking conditions, coupled with good financial planning and 
labour management. 


Stabilisation of Certain Industries 


After every private plant and industry has made every effort to 
stabilise production considerable fluctuation will necessarily remain. 
It is frequently suggested that if some of the construction work carried 
out during the boom phase of the cycle were deferred until the period 
of depression, business would be considerably more stable and incident 
ally such work would be done at cheaper rates. Building, railway 
purchases, and public works have been variously indicated as suitable 
“balance wheels of the business machine”. To what extent are these 
suggestions practicable ? 

A brief survey of the possibilities of using building as a stabiliser 
of production would seem to indicate that much might be done (}%). 
Private building in the United States amounted in 1919 to $3,500 
million and employed about 1,500,000 wage earners. Statistics of build- 
ing show that it is very responsive to cyclical fluctuations. These 
fluctuations are reflected in the demand for building materials, in the 
production of which approximately one million more employees are 
engaged. A very conservative average of the time lost by building 
trade workmen throughout the United States would be about 20 per 
cent., or sixty days’ pay in the year. 

The methods proposed and actually in use for stabilising building 
work are various, but so far have not been applied on a large scale. 
It is reported that in the cases where they have been applied such 
planning of work ahead has proved to be an effective factor in stabilis- 
ing business and employment. The chief means adopted are to make 
repairs and renewals during the time of depression ; to call attention 
of customers to the lower costs of building during periods of slack 
trade ; to use the same men on several jobs ; to take contracts at or 
near cost; to undertake new types of work; to assist customers in 
financing building ; to make arrangements for carrying on construction 
work during the winter; to ‘ dovetail’ occupations; and to set up 
national standards of materials, work, cost keeping, form of contract, 





(??) Chapter XII, Methods of Stabilising Work in the Building Industry, by 
Ernest S. Braprorp, Vice-President of the American Statistical Association. 
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and trade names. The majority of these expedients were first adopted 
in an effort to meet the depression of 1920-1921 or as a means of avoid- 
ing seasonal unemployment. For the most part also they were the 
result of individual efforts and, as already mentioned, were not taken 
up by any considerable portion of the industry. 

The use of the railway industry as a stabiliser of production would 
not appear to hold out so many possibilities (7%). The steam railways 
of the United States employ in normal times approximately two million 
men and women, while a further two million are further engaged in 
the manufacture of the material used by the railways. Altogether the 
number of wage earners dependent on the railway industry for their 
livelihood is approximately 10 per cent. of the total number of persons 
‘gainfully employed’ in the United States. This estimate does not 
include the workers engaged in the production of the basic materials 
used, nor, of course, the employment resulting from the purchases made 
by those directly or indirectly employed by the railway. 

The cyclical feature of railway traffic is very marked, and tollows 
closely the trend of business in general, railway activity being to a 
certain extent the reflex action of all other industrial activity. Unlike 
other manufacturing industries, railways cannot stabilise their opera- 
tions by manufacturing for stock, or by attempting to develop a subor- 
dinate by-product. The proposed stabilisation of industry by means of 
railways is based on the idea that railway purchases of material have 
a decisive effect on industrial activity generally. The following extract 
from a letter written by the President of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company to Secretary Hoover at the time of the President's 
Unemployment Conference, September 1921, states the case for this 
theory : 

Among the sources of purchasing power the largest and most definitely 
available is the power of the railroads to buy material and labour for mainten- 
ance, additions, and betterments. In normal years, the railways directly and 
indirectly have consumed from 40 to 50 per cent. of the iron and steel 
production, admittedly the ‘barometer of business’. 

It is the history of depressions that recovery is always accompanied by 
resumption of large railroad buying, and never comes without it, the only 
exception being the war period. The business so initiated flushes the channels 
of all industry and trade, including agriculture, and favourably affects every 
inhabitant of every community. 

However it starts, a resumption of general business is strengthened and 
hastened by railroad buying and cannot be permanent without it. 


The difficulty of putting this theory into practice is that in times 
of low traffic and reduced earnings everything tends towards the cutting 
down of new construction and improvement work, as well as the 
Maintenance of way and of equipment. In the first place low earnings 
do not furnish a sufficient margin of return to warrant the railway 
companies in seeking enlarged credits for new equipment ; and in the 
second place the equipment in service is usually more than sufficient 
to meet current demands. Maintenance work, it is true, has to be 
kept up to a certain level regardless of traffic or revenue, but whereas 
if traffic is heavy and receipts are large there is every incentive to keep 
up the plant, and even to improve its condition where possible, when 
revenues are low maintenance expenditures are reduced, as a matter 
of necessity rather than of choice. In any event maintenance work 





(15) Chapter XIII, The Stability of Railway Operations, by Julius H. 
ParmeLee, Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
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is largely seasonal, and little of it can be handled on a long-range 
programme. 

The information available to indicate the possible value of advance 
planning of public works to minimise cyclical fluctuations would seem 
to show that under favourable circumstances it would go far toward 
mitigating widespead unemployment (4). During the last few years 
government outlays in the United States on account of public works 
have averaged about $900 million per annum. Supposing that one- 
third of this work could be set aside, $300 million a year would be 
assigned to the public works reserve fund. Of this amount probably 
two-thirds would be paid in wages and salaries, and, allowing an 
average of four years between depressions, a pay-roll fund of $800 
million would thus be provided. 

The number of factory employees in work before the 1920 crisis 
amounted approximately to 11,500,000. These workers were earning on 
an average $100 per month. The number on factory pay-rolls 
decreased by 2,200,000 between May 1920 and May 1922. This would 
indicate an approximate loss in wages exceeding $2,600 million per 
year among factory workers alone. Obviously this is a larger amount 
than any public works reserve fund could provide. Nevertheless the 
1920-1922 depression was exceptional in many ways, particularly in 
the numbers thrown out of work, and it would seem reasonable to 
believe that under more normal conditions such a reserve fund would 
make a_ substantial contribution towards the stabilisation of 


employment. 






























































The Problem of Cancellations n 
One particular problem in business stabilisation which attracted 2 
great attention during the crisis of 1920 was the widespead cancella- 0] 
tion of orders. During the period of extreme business activity many ec 
buyers placed orders for two or three times the quantity of goods 
c they needed so as to be certain of getting what they required. In some 
3 instances they were encouraged in this course by salesmen anxious 
: to book more business. Undoubtedly these inflated orders deceived 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers as to the extent of the demand, se 
and led them to place larger orders for goods or materials. As 4 ve 
consequence, the over-expansion of industry was accentuated. Inversely, th 
when the depression brought about the fall in prices, the cancellation st 
of orders accelerated the general price decline. The conclusion reached en 
in the chapter given to this question is that “if by trade association oft 
action, or by trade education, or by recommendation from individual for 
banks and from the Federal Reserve Banks, the practice of ‘ cancella- the 
tion’ could be diminished, speculation in industry would be kept 
within narrower bounds ”, and the amplitude of the cyclical fluctua- 
tions reduced accordingly. 
Financial Devices une 
In the brief chapter devoted to this point (15), the essential cause be 
of the disturbances of the business cycle is traced to the abuse or 
(14) Chapter XIV, The Long-Range Planning of Public Works, by Otto T. 
MALLERY, Member of the Pennsylvania State Industrial Board. Rep 
(15) Financial Devices for Controlling or Mitigating the Severity of Business : 
xh 





Cycles, by Thomas Sewall Apams, Yale University. 
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misuse of credit : at some point borrowers and buyers ask for credit 
which in their own and the public interest should be refused. 

This question of the over-expansion of credit is especially important 
in the United States at the present time because the introduction and 
amendment of the Federal Reserve System has resulted in an enormous 
increase in the amount of bank credit which may be based upon a 
given reserve of gold, while at the same time the stock of gold in 
the United States has been abnormally swollen as a result of the war. 

A number of technical devices have been suggested to prevent such 
over-expansion. One of these is to adjust discount rates in accordance 
with the index numbers of production, employment, prices, and profits, 
so that, when the capital and labour of the country are fully employed, 
the unwanted stimulus of additional credit and rising prices would be 
prevented. Other suggestions include the raising of the local reserve 
requirements against Federal Reserve notes and deposits ; increasing 
the sensitiveness of the deposit-reserve ratios of the Federal Reserve 
banks ; and raising the credit tests used by commercial bankers — as, 
for instance, by requiring a larger ratio of quick assets to current 
liabilities during periods of active business and large profits. 

An altogether separate series of suggestions is based essentially 
on the stabilisation of the purchasing power of the monetary unit. 
Professor Irving Fisher’s Stabilising the Dollar, Carl Strover’s Monetary 
Reconstruction, and the Bill introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. T. A. Goldsborough (?*), are examples of the proposals 
made to this end. 

The general conclusion reached as a result of this survey of financial 
methods of controlling the business cycle is that if the phases of the 
cycle are accurately determined, and such information sufficiently 
widely published, a “combination of self-interest and vitalised public 
opinion will force the application of the many remedies... which 
common sense will show to be appropriate ”. 


Public Employment Offices 


The chapter on public employment offices (17), a summary of a 
separate investigation made by the Russell Sage Foundation, is a 
very complete analysis of the various methods at present in use in 
the United States for “finding men for jobs and jobs for men”. The 
study shows that the present means are inadequate, that the public 
employment agency, supported by public funds and staffed by public 
officials, is the only satisfactory system known, and that the need 
for such public employment exchanges is recognised by practically all 
those qualified to give an opinion on the subject. 


Out-of-Work Benefits 


In the United States very few uttempts have been made to alleviate 
unemployment by paying out-of-work benefits. A few trade unions and 
a few individual concerns and organised industries have experimented 
with some form of unemployment insurance, but these experiments .on 


— 





(28) See the speech of Representative Goldshorough in the House of 
Representatives, 23 May 1922, Congressional Record, Vol. 62, No. 135, p. 8149. 

(:7) By Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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the whole have not been very successful. A survey of out-of-work 
benefits paid by trade unions shows that provision is made for only 
a very small minority of organised workers. Of the few systems in 
operation hardly any have attained the permanency necessary for 
tiding over long-term cyclical depressions. Moreover, the problem of 
administration of such funds by fellow trade unionists has not been 
satisfactorily solved. 

The extent to which unemployment insurance is made use of by 
individual business establishments in the United States can be gauged 
from the answers received to an enquiry made by the Committee of 
the Federated American Engineering Societies into the various devices 
used for stabilising business. One hundred and two replies were 
received to the question, “ Is unemployment or depression insurance 
made use of?” Of these ninety-three answered “No”, and one 
answered, “Do not know what you mean”. Only in nine cases were 
any details given, and in no case was any form of unemployment 
insurance or any guarantee of work or wages provided. 

In the United States such opinion as exists on the subject is in 
favour of using unemployment insurance as a means of preventing 
unemployment by penalising the parties held to be responsible. Bills 
pending in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and Massachussetts are based 
essentially on this idea. 


Collection of Facts 


Nearly all the means suggested for minimising cyclical fluctuations 
— stabilising the business of individual establishments ; stabilising 
certain important industries ; stabilising industry as g whole by shift- 
ing work from the boom to the depression period ; and stabilisation 
by the control of credit depend absolutely on adequate knowledge 
of business facts, accurate interpretation of these facts, and a general 
use of these conclusions in the shaping of business policies. To what 
extent such a course is practicable and to what extent it is practised 
are considered in chapters on “Charting the Course of Employ- 
ment ” (!8), and “Statistical Indexes of Business Conditions and their 
Uses ” (29), 

The following passage sums up the chief reasons why it is necessary 
to have more extensive employment statistics and the principles which 
should govern their collection. 


To devise and apply remedies for either seasonal or cyclical fluctuations 
in employment, it is necessary not merely to know the facts as a basis for 
planning, but also to know them each step of the way in carrying out a 
policy. For instance, if public works are to be pushed forward in dull periods, 
it is necessary, not only to know that dull periods recur at more or less 
regular intervals, but also to know at any one moment whether the curve 
of employment is going down or up, and whether a program for construction 
or road building should be expanded or contracted. The same information is 
needed by the business man who plans construction work in connection 
with his own business and finds it good policy to do it in periods when 
employment is less extensive. This is but one of the uses of employment 
statistics to the business man. He must know the trend if he is to stabilise 
his own output whether he is selling goods or services. No matter what he 
sells, it is important to him also to know whether the wage earners of the 
country, who will be included among his ultimate customers, have the money 





(18) By Mary Van Kteeck, Director of the Department of Industrial Studies 


of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
(2?) By Oswald W. Knautu, National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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to buy, and this is largely dependent upon the state of employment. Finally, 
the facts are needed for employment exchanges in order that they may move 
employees from one place to another or from one occupation to another when 
the dull season in one happens to come at the time of a busy season 
elsewhere. 

If the facts are to be useful for any of these purposes they must report 
fairly all the important industries of the country ; they must be widely enough 
scattered geographically not to be over-iniluenced by conditions which may 
be merely local in one section of the country ; they must be made available 
by some central agency which can correlate and interpret them ; and, perhaps 
most important of all, they must be made public with sufficient promptness 
to be approximately true “measures of the state of employment at the time 
when they are issued. Thus the problem of extending and improving employ- 
ment statistics is less statistical in its nature than it is administrative. It 
demands a machinery strong enough and simple enough to work smoothly 
and rapidly without breakdowns. 
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What is true of statistics of employment applies with equal force 
to a number of other statistical indexes of business conditions, particu- 
larly those intended to forecast changes. In chapter XX the methods 
of the more important of the forecasting agencies in the United States 
are described in some detail. There is no question that the United 
States is giving far more attention than any other country to these 
so-called ‘business barometers’. Nevertheless, there are numerous 
gaps in the information necessary in order to distinguish the trend 
of business movements ; and business men as a whole cannot be said 
to be making the most of what is available. The present and possible 
importance of this means of stabilising business is briefly summed up 
as follows : 

We can only say positively, first, that no stabilising effect of this sort 
has been noted as yet in industry at large ; and, second, that numerous con- 
cerns in various industries have made use of statistical data and statistical 
analysis with profit to themselves. The number of such concerns, moreover, 
is growing, and we may look forward to still further growth. Such a cumu- 
lative movement, especially if vigorously supported by the government agencies 
in collecting and disseminating data, has promise of producing important 
effects upon the future course of business cycles. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations put forward by the Committee of the Pre- 
sident’s Conference on Unemployment follow the general lines indicated 
by Business Cycles and Unemployment. They deal specifically with 
the collection of fundamental data, the enlargement of present statistical 
services, the encouragement of economic research, the control of credit 
expansion by banks, the possible control of inflation by the Federal 
Reserve System, control by business men of the expansion of their 
own industries, the control of private and public construction, the setting 
up of unemployment reserve funds, and the establishment of employ- 
ment bureaux. 

The point most emphasised in this report and illustrated at every 
turn is the need of facts; that without facts business is blind and 
helpless. The Committee lays down four things the business man 
must know in order to be able to shape his policies wisely. They are 
as follows : 


First, he must have available for his use current facts about general 
business conditions throughout the country and knowledge of the probable 
fulure trend of general business conditions. 
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Second, he must have the basic facts about his industry. Because his 
particular business is influenced by conditions affecting his entire industry, 
he must be in a position, with others in his industry, to study its peculiar 
industrial problems. 

Third, he must secure enough facts about his own business to give him 
not merely statistics but a proper basis for judgement as to his general 


policies. 
Fourth, he must inform himself in regard to the general credit situation 
and especially the attitude of his own bank toward extensions of loans. 


The necessity for co-operation among producers, between business 
and the government, and between State and Federal government 
agencies, is insisted upon. Much has already been done along these 
lines and further progress is recommended. 

The Committee lays great stress on the desirability of publishing 
business facts as early as possible. It suggests that returns from 
certain key industries might be collected by telegraph and published 
within the first ten days of the month, these to be followed by fuller 
Statistics at a later date. The list of commodities considered to be 
most significant in showing the trend of the business cycle is as 
follows : (1) raw wool and woollen textiles ; (2) raw cotton and cotton 
textiles ; (8) hides and leather and shoes; (4) iron and steel and 
leading fabricated products, such as structural steel] and standard 
tools ; (5) zinc, lead, and copper, and leading products of each; 
(6) bituminous coal. 

One of the most important items of information, namely, the actual 
stocks of different commodities on hand, is not at present obtainable. 
The practical use such information would have was illustrated by the 
experiences of 1920 and 1921. Early in 1920 the prevailing impression 
was that available goods were inadequate and that orders must be 
placed far ahead to ensure deliveries. In the summer of 1921, on the 
other hand, it was commonly believed that the goods.on hand exceeded 
the consumer’s demand. The facts now available indicate that con- 
trary to these suppositions there was an excessive supply of goods 
in 1920, while in the summer of 1921 stocks had sunk extremely low. 
A knowledge of these facts would have done much to have prevented 
the collapse on the one hand and to have enabled business men to 
anticipate the upward turn in the business cycle on the other. It is 
recommended that the resources of the Department of Commerce be 
increased so that facts about the rate of production measured in 
physical units, the stocks on hand and in transit, the trend of prices, 
the volume of sales, and the trend in money rates, may be promptly 
available to business men and bankers. The extension of the work 
done by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in the collection 
of employment data is also recommended. 

Particular attention is given to the prevention of credit expansion by 
the Federal Reserve System. It is pointed out that the only automatic 
check upon the expansion of bank loans in a period of prosperity is 
the requirement of the law that the banks shall always maintain a 
certain specified minimum reserve against their current liabilities. 
As a result of the war the Federal Reserve banks now hold a much 
larger amount of gold than would suffice to support all the credit 
which American industry and agriculture can possibly need at present 
price levels. The Committee makes the following comment on the 
situation : 

Although it is important that credit should be available at the time of 4 
crisis, it is also important for the general public to realise that the expansion 
of credit in times of ‘prosperity’ should be guarded by the voluntary action 
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of business men, cautioned and advised by bankers, to the end that 
‘prosperity’ may be preserved and not destroyed by inflation, which in due 
course must precipitate depression and deflation with their inevitable con- 
sequences of social and economic distress. 


While abstaining from over-estimating the importance of stabilisa- 
tion of individual business and of industry generally by planning in 
advance, the Committee nevertheless considers that the business man 
“can in most cases by foresight keep his business fundamentally 
sound ”, and that “the cessation and postponement of construction by 
the government, railroads, public utilities, and private owners in boom 
periods when prices are high” would go far to prevent undue expan- 
sion. It-recommends the systematic accumulation of reserves in times 
of prosperity for use in plant expansion and improvement during the 
depression. An essential to such plans is that the construction pro- 
gramme, private or public, be drawn up long in advance of the actual 
emergency, so that it can be put into action without delay when the 
time arrives. 

In contrast to the comments on the other recommendations, those 
on unemployment reserve funds and employment bureaux are not 
altogether favourable. The Committee regards the putting by of reserve 
funds or savings during periods of prosperity as one of the important 
methods for relieving the fluctuation of business by reason of its 
stabilising effect on purchasing power. On the other hand, it con- 
tinues : 


Experiments here and abroad in this important field serve principally to 
suggest interesting questions for discussion. Certain inherent difficulties 
immediately become apparent; one of them, as the committee has already 
pointed out, is the lack of essential data to determine the amount of unemploy- 
ment, not to mention the unemployment specifically due to the business cycle. 
Among the plans considered or tried are various forms of unemployment 
reserve funds organised by individual companies for their workers or by 
whole industries for the entire group of workers engaged in them, or by 
groups of workers, or by state or nation. Each has obvious difficulties. 

Because of the large expense involved it appears fundamental to the 
success of such experiments that cyclical unemployment be reduced to its 
minimum before any general relief measures are attempted. Moreover, effect- 
ive plans for accumulating general funds against periods of cyclical unem- 
ployment require large-scale organisation and the solution of many complex 
problems of administration. On these accounts the committee feels that it 
must wait upon the experience to be gained from varied experimentation in 
the organisation of such plans before attempting to recommend a definite 
program. 


With regard to employment bureaux, the Committee considers 
that if they were organised throughout the country their reports would 
show the demand for labour and the number of workers seeking posi- 
tions, thereby providing another index of business conditions ; and they 
could moreover be made to prevent loss of production to the employer 
and loss of income to the wage earner by saving time in transfers 
from one position to another ; but it does “not regard an employment 
service as having a direct and immediate effect upon the business 
cycle ”, 


Conclusion 


The strength and weakness of Business Cycles and Unemployment 
lie in the particular range of remedies it considers. Wesley C. Mit- 
chell’s theory of business cycles, with which the book opens, indicates 
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that the fundamental cause of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
monetary system. As Mr. Mitchell has elsewhere expressed it; 


During this year millions of us were idle when we wished to work, 
billions of dollars’ worth of plant and machinery stood unused when the 
owners longed to start their furnaces, and what we wanted to produce we 
needed to consume. The edict of enchantment which forbade us to do 
what we wished was pronounced by the money economy. We are periodically 
mastered by this social machinery we have made, and stand idle and needy 
at its bidding. 

For with all its efficiency the money economy has a fundamental defect — 
it warps the aim of our economic activity. What we want as human beings 
is to make serviceable goods. What we are compelled to do as citizens of 
the money economy is to make money. And when for any reason it is not 
profitable to make goods, we are forced to sacrifice our will as human beings 
to our will as money makers. That is the heart of the paradox (?*). 


Unfortunately, proposals concerning. the banking and monetary 
system were held to be outside the scope of the investigation. As a 
consequence, only one chapter, “Financial Devices for Controlling or 
Mitigating the Severity of Business Cycles”, is given on the subject, 
although, as Mr. Mitchell remarks, “to treat it adequately would 
require a separate report larger than the present volume”. In this 
respect, therefore, the book as a scientific study of the means of 
eliminating the cyclical fluctuations in industry must be considered 
defective. On the other hand, as a study of non-monetary remedies 
the information it gives is undoubtedly the most complete and the 
most valuable that has been brought together in the United States 
or any other country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY INDUSTRIES 


The Situation in Great Britain 


The question of unemployment insurance by industries has been 
for some time the subject of considerable discussion in England. This 
discussion is of so much interest for many countries that a full 
account of it seems called for. Attention has further been drawn to 
the importance of the subject by the recent publication of an official 
report of the British Ministry of Labour (?'), which sums up the present 
situation in the United Kingdom. 

As stated in the Report, the principle of unemployment insurance 
by industries was not recognised by the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts of 1911 and 1916. The principle was incorporated in the Act of 
1920 (22), which extended unemployment insurance to practically all 
classes of workers, except in agriculture and domestic service, who 
are liable to unemployment — a total of nearly 12 million workpeople 
in all. Section 18 of the 1920 Act allows certain industries to form 












(7°) The Stabilisation of Business, by Lionel D. Epm. Chapter I, The 
Problem of Controlling Business Cycles, by Wesley C. MitcHELL, p. 52. 

(7?) Mmistry oF Lasour: Report on the Administration of Section 48 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (Special Schemes of Unemployment 
Insurance by Industries), and on the Action taken with a view to Investigating 
the Possibility of Developing Unemployment Insurance by Industries. Cmd. 
1913. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 44 pp. 

(22) INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, G. B. 3. 
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“special schemes ” of unemployment insurance. These schemes must 
in general be submitted by a Joint Industrial Council for the industry, 
or by several Joint Councils combined for the purpose, or else by 
associations of employers and employed representing the majority of 
the employees in the industry concerned. When a special scheme has 
been approved by the Minister of Labour, it becomes compulsory for 
all the employers and employees in the industry. 

The Act also specifies certain conditions which must be satisfied 
by a specia] scheme before approval by the Minister. In particular, 
it must apply to all establishments or undertakings in an industry, 
and not to some of them only, though it may be limited to a specified 
geographical area, provided that the establishments to be included in 
the scheme provide a sufficiently wide basis for insurance. It must 
cover all the workpeople in the establishments to which it relates, 
with certain possible exceptions which may be allowed by the Minister, 
but without restriction to special occupational groups. It can only 
apply to persons compulsorily insurable under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. It must ensure benefit rights which are on the whole 
not less favourable than those provided under the general scheme. 

Annual grants from state funds are made to special schemes. These 
grants are, however, smaller than those provided for the general 
scheme, and may not exceed the smaller of the following sums: either 
one quarter of the contributions paid by employers and employees, 
or 30 per cent. of the Exchequer contribution which would have been 
paid under the general scheme if no special scheme had been in opera- 
tion. It follows from this provision that only industries with a low 
record of unemployment will find it to their advantage to form a 
special scheme. 

In addition to special schemes, Section 20 of the 1920 Act provides 
for the formation of “supplementary schemes”, which are to some 
extent an application of the principle of insurance by industries. The 
procedure for setting up a supplementary scheme is similar to that 
for a special scheme. The supplementary scheme may provide addi- 
tional benefit for unemployment or under-employment — for which no 
payment is made under the general scheme. It necessarily imposes 
an additional contribution on the insured, but no state grant is payable 
in respect of it. 

This was the state of the law until Section 5 of the Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1921 (2%), temporarily suspended the power of 
the Minister of Labour to approve special schemes for insurance by 
industries (24). The purpose of this restriction was to prevent the 
general scheme from being weakened by the withdrawal of industries 
with light unemployment before it recovered from the drain on its 
resources caused by the unemployment crisis. 

In the circumstances the only special scheme approved by the 
Minister was the scheme for the insurance industry. This scheme has 
already been referred to (25), but a fuller account may be given here. 
The scheme came into operation on 4 July 1921. It covers approximate- 
ly 85,000 insured persons (57,000 males and 28,000 females), i.e. with 





(78) Legislative Series, 1921 (Part I), G. B. 2. 
(74) It is still possible to form supplementary schemes, but no proposals 
of this kind have yet been put into operation. 
(75) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 306, 
and No. 6, June 1923, p. 906. 
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certain exceptions all persons employed by insurance companies of all 
kinds, including friendly societies, and also undertakings engaged in 
the administration of any system of insurance established by Act of 
Parliament, such as national health or unemployment insu. nce, in 
so far as they have staff exclusively employed on this work. 

The scheme is administered by a Joint Board consisting of five 
representatives of employers and five of employees. The employer 
pays a contribution equal to that payable under the general scheme ; 
at present the rate is 10d. a week for males, and 8d. a week for 
females. If there is a deficiency after the scheme has been in opera- 
tion for seven years, the employees may be called on to pay a contribu- 
tion of not more than one-half the current rate payable by them under 
the general scheme. Contributions are payable quarterly in advance 
in respect of the number of persons employed on each quarter day, 
the payment being unaffected by changes in personnel during the 
quarter. The employer must, however, nolify the Board whenever 
an insured person enters or leaves his service, or ceases to be an 
insurable person. During the first year these changes reached a 
total of about 20,000. An individual record is kept for each insured 
person, and when the quarterly payments are made each employed 
person is credited with contributions corresponding to his length of 
service during the quarter. 

The weekly rates of benefit now being paid are £1 for men and 
16s. for women (compared with 15s. and 12s. respectively under the 
general scheme), with additional benefits of 5s. for a dependent wife 
or invalided husband, and 1s. for each dependent child below a certain 
age. The waiting period is three days instead of six. 

All claims for benefit are made to the principal office, either directly 
or through the last employer, through the Board’s local represent- 
atives, or through an association which has an arrangement with the 
Board for the payment of benefits. Every claim must be accompanied 
by a “prescribed certificate” issued by the last employer. Payment 
of benefits is authorised by the Board, and made by local “paying 
officers *. The paying officer, of whom there are at present upwards 
of 2,000, may be the representative of an insurance undertaking in 
the district in which the claim arose, or of an association of insurance 
employees of which the claimant is a member, and which has an 
arrangement with the Board for payment of benefits. A necessary 
condition for such arrangements, six of which are in operation, is 
that the association shall pay benefit out of its own funds in addition 
to the benefit provided under the scheme. 

Control is effected by requiring the claimant to attend daily, or less 
frequently according to distance, at the paying office for the purpose 
of signing the unemployed register between prescribed hours. In 
addition he must register for vacancies which may be notified to the 
Board, and he may be required to furnish the Board from time to 
time with information as to other steps which he has taken for the 
purpose of securing work. The notification of vacancies by employers 
may be made compulsory, but the Board have not yet made use of 
this power. One of the difficulties experienced by the Board has been 
that the vacancies notified have been not only insufficient in number, 
but wanting in variety. So far they have been mainly of a clerical 
type, and measures are under consideration for obtaining the notifica- 
tion of vacancies outside the insurance industry which might meet the 
needs of persons on the fringe of the industry but included in the 
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unemployment insurance scheme, such as typists, caretakers, porters, 
etc. Here we have an obvious instance of one of the difficulties of 
unemployment insurance by industries. 

Fina'y, it may be noted that the special scheme for the insurance 
industry” is not limited to Great Britain, but applies also to the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. 

During the first year the scheme was in operation (from 4 July 
1921 to 30 June 1922), claims for benefit reached a total of 4,300. The 
amount paid out in benefit was £31,651, while expenditure on adminis- 
tration was £17,672, or 55.8 per cent. of the amount paid out in 
benefit. At the end of this first insurance year the finances of the 
scheme were thoroughly sound. As against the total expenditure of 
£49,323, the receipts amounted to £236,382, including £153,978 from 
ordinary contributions, £68,000 from the Unemployment Fund under 
Section 18 (10) of the 1920 Act, representing approximately the balance 
of receipts over expenditure standing to the credit of the insurance 
society under the general scheme at the date on which the special 
scheme came into force, and the state grant of £8,800 for the first 
year of the scheme’s working. 

Another special scheme — that for the banking industry — had also 
been submitted in time to escape coming under the restriction of the 
No. 2 Act of 1921. This scheme was submitted by a joint association 
formed for the purpose, the Banking (Employers and Employees) Un- 
employment Association. It has not yet been approved, because, 
while it was clear that the employers belonging to the Association 
employed a majority of the employees in the industry, there was not 
sufficient evidence to show that the employee members of the Associa- 
tion represented a majority of the employees in the industry. An 
enquiry is being made on this point. 

In other industries proposals for special schemes have hardly got 
beyond the stage of preliminary examination. Industries in point are 
the Bradford dyers, and the woollen textile, hosiery, boot and shoe, 
wire-making, and printing industries. 

The report of the Ministry of Labour expresses the opinion that 
even if the 1921 restriction had not been in force, few, if any, special 
schemes would have been put into operation, on account of the quite 
abnormal and almost universal unemployment. This is undoubtedly 
the main reason, but as it is purely temporary it cannot be considered 
fundamental. In addition, the following obstacles are noted as of 
importance in preventing the formation of special schemes: (a) the 
difficulty of defining an “industry” with the necessary precision ; 
(b) the existence in many industries of a large number of workers 
who are ordinarily employed by it for only a part of the year, and 
who work in another industry for the remainder of the time; (c) the 
necessity for the existence in the industry of a Joint Industrial Council, 
or a joint association of employers and employed which is representa- 
tive of the industry in the sense laid down by the Act ; (d) the financial 
hazards of a special scheme and the fact that even an industry with 
a low record of unemployment may easily find the advantage on this 
Score outweighed by the reduced Exchequer grant payable to a special 
scheme. 

Reference has already been made (?*) to the letter of enquiry 
addressed by the Minister of Labour to representative associations of 





(78) International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1928, 
Pp. 304-306. 
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employers and employed asking their views on the possibility of placing 
unemployment insurance on an industrial basis. The report reproduces 
this letter, and merely adds that the whole question is under considera- 
tion in the light of the replies received. 

Unofficial opinions of considerable interest have also been published 
by various experts. A long account of an article by Sir William 
Beveridge was given in an earlier number of the Review (?’). It 
remains to discuss the book Insurance by Industry Examined (?*), by 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, who has already published a book (?*) in the same 
order of ideas which has attracted considerable notice. 

Mr. Cohen is opposed to any immediate and fundamental change 
which would substitute a scheme of insurance by industries for the 
existing system. In support of his opinion he first examines the crit- 
icism levelled at the present system, which he places under four 
main heads : 


(a) The costs of administration are too high. For the year 1919-1920, 
in fact, the costs reached the apparently excessive figure of £3,600,000, or 
8.8 per cent. of the total paid out in unemployment benefit. But this 
z percentage, far from being excessive, is small in comparison with the 
> costs of administration (including profits) of proprietary insurance 
companies. For the last ten years, in fact, the administration expenses 
of these companies for workmen's insurance have been 50 per cent. 
of the amounts paid out in benefits, and the same figure is given 
for fire insurance companies. On the other hand, the costs of adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance seem very high in comparison 
* with those of the government scheme of non-contributory old age pen- 
; sions, which is administered through the Post Office at the very low 
4 cost of 3.1 per cent. It should, however, be pointed out that the 
a figure of £3,600,000 given as the costs of administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance includes also all working expenses of the employment 
a exchanges for their normal work of filling vacancies and for providing 
t statistical information enabling the government to measure the extent 

of unemployment and to provide machinery for directing boys and 
girls into suitable occupations, helping emigrants, and dealing with 
c various other problems closely related to the general organisation of 
é the labour market. 

(b) Unemployment benefit is paid to applicants who are not bona fide 
unemployed. There is no evidence of any importance to support this 
assertion ; on the contrary, it is established that in a scheme covering 
over 12 million workpeople the employment exchanges have been 
highly successful in preventing abuse. . 


(c) The Unemployment Insurance Fund is bankrupt. It is perfectly 

true, as Mr. Cohen points out, that two years ago the Fund had a 

P. reserve of £22,000,000, and since the crisis it has had to borrow 
H £14,500,000 from the Treasury; but this course was forced upon it 
by the protracted depression which made it necessary to pay out con- 
siderable extra sums in ‘ uncovenanted benefits * not provided for under 

















































(27) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, pp. 906-908. 
(28) London, King. 1923. 120 pp. 

(2%) Insurance against Unemployment, with Special Reference to British and 
American Conditions. London, King. 1921. 536 pp. 

i (°) By A. L. Bowley, B. Seebohm Rowntree, and others. London, King. 
1923. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 902. 
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the original scheme. The authors of the report recently published 
under the title The Third Winter of Unemployment (*°) have pointed 
out that this prolonged crisis could not be considered as an industrial 
risk, but that it was rather a consequence of the abnormal political 
and economic conditions caused by the war, and that in consequence 
the effects of the crisis, and in particular the cost of unemployment 
benefit, should fairly have been borne by the whole body of the tax- 
payers rather than by employers and employed as such, as in the 
present insurance scheme, which draws its funds mainly from these 
two classes of the community. As a matter of fact, the advance 
granted by the Treasury will in time have to be repaid from the current 
income of the Fund, which will be quite possible as soon as the 
number of unemployed is reduced to a million. It is absurd, Mr. Cohen 
contends, to bring a charge of bankruptcy against as Sound an institu- 
tion as the Unemployment Fund, merely because it has a temporary 
overdraft. 


(d) The unemployment benefit is described as a “dole”. Mr. Cohen's 
reply to this criticism is as follows; 


It is no more a dole than the sum obtained in consequence of a fire to 
property is a dole. It is a legal right which cannot be denied him, but the 
unwise policy of constantly heaping abuse on both the unemployment insurance 
benefit and the administrative machinery in charge of it, the employment 
exchanges, tends to attach a stigma to those who take benefits or use the 
exchanges. The effect of this constant vituperation will be to attach to 
employment exchanges the disgust previously attached to Boards of Guardians, 
and the effect of dubbing benefits “doles ” will be to make them synonymous 
with charity. It is a fact that the way society regards a particular piece of 
legislation profoundly affects those to whom it applies. If Old Age Pensions 
are regarded as a right conditional on a life of service to industry, and there- 
fore as honourable as any Civil Service pension, it will affect the recipients. 
If unemployment insurance benefit is treated as nothing more nor less than 
outdoor relief or charity, that too will have its reaction on the workers. 
Indeed the effects have already become evident. Having been regarded as if 
they were beggars for a dole when they claimed unemployment benefits, 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed workmen became more ready to beg 
and went to the Poor Law Guardians for relief. 


It should not be forgotten that benefits are paid out of a fund to 
which the workers and their employers have themselves contributed 
about three-fourths. 

Mr. Cohen then examines the most important arguments for 
and against the principle of insurance by industries. He points out 
that the formula is used with a great variety of meanings. For some it 
would include a contribution from the state towards the costs of 
insurance ; for others the state, and consequently the taxpayers as 
such, would be exempt from any contribution. Most of the workers 
who support the principle take it to mean that unemployment should 
be a direct and exclusive charge on the employers; while the em- 
Ployers do not at all share this view. Finally, some advocates of the 
system support it without realising that they are demanding precisely 
what is expressly provided by the 1920 Act, namely, the right of 
employers and employed in certain industries to “contract out” of the 
general scheme, and start a scheme of their own. It is not necessary 
to follow the author through all the details of his argument, as this 
would involve a certain amount of repetition of what has already been 
Said in these pages, in the passages quoted from Sir William Beveridge’s 
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Some points, however, call for further 


article referred to above. 


development. 
Mr. Cohen points out that considerable differences exist between 


different branches of, or even different establishments in, the same 
industry, and these differences seem to be overlooked in proposals 
for insurance by industries. For instance, in an enquiry into the pos- 
sibility of a special scheme for the confectionery trade, it was found 
that the ‘ good” firms, or those with litthe unemployment, objected to 
being penalised for the ‘ bad’ firms. In the engineering trade, again, 
there are wide differences between different branches. From 1920 to 
1921, while the exports of locomotives and other steam engines remained 
almost stationary, there was an increase of over 50 per cent. for 
electrical machinery, and of over 100 per cent for textile machinery. 
The exports of agricultural machinery, on the contrary, fell to less 
than half. These differences inevitably resulted in wide variations in 
the amount of unemployment in these different industries, for which 
the employers could hardly be considered responsible. In fact, the 
enormous drop in the exports of British agricultural machinery from 
1920 to 1921 was due to the situation in Russia and Germany, which 
was quite outside the control of the manufacturers of this machinery, 
just as the manufacturers of textile machinery had no real influence 
on the large increase of orders from India, China, and Japan. The 
main causes of unemployment, in short, are entirely beyond the control 
of a single industry. 

Dealing with the argument that under insurance by industries the 
employer would have a financial interest in preventing unemployment, 
Mr. Cohen points out that this interest is negligible in comparison with 
the employer's general interest in avoiding unemployment in his under- 
taking. Finally, he expresses the opinion that the costs of administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance will be higher for a number of separate 
schemes for different industries than for a single centralised scheme. 
The result of the discussion is summed up in the following terms: 


Our examination leads us to the conclusion that insurance by industry 
would be a very troublesome and costly method, involving very many 

difficulties at the outset, that it has no direct advantages over the state 
scheme, and that the indirect benefits, which are not very great, can be 
achieved by a slight amendment of the existing scheme. The Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1920, slightly amended, should be tried for a decade before 
any fundamental revision is attempted. 










































In the last chapter of the book, Mr. Cohen examines the proposal for 
including unemployment insurance in a single comprehensive scheme 
for insuring the worker’s family against all ordinary social risks. A 
social insurance scheme of this kind has been worked out by the 
Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. The scheme provides for the 
elimination of state support, the whole of the costs being ultimately 
borne by employers and employed; with this peculiarity, that the 
contributions of the employers are to be based not on the number of 
persons employed, but on output. Mr. McCurdy’s intention was that 
his scheme should be organised by industries, but, as Mr. Cohen 
points out, the proposals are equally applicable to a general scheme 
covering all industries. Finally, the author sets out the arguments 
in favour of Professor Pigou’s thesis that insurance, like education, 
should be free, and illustrates the simplification of administration which 
would result from the adoption of a non-contributory system of social 
insurance. 
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Industrial Unemployment Funds in Italy 


The terms of application of the Italian Legislative Decree of 19 Octo- 
ber 1919 on compulsory unemployment insurance are still practically 
unknown in other countries. As no general account has been published 
the information at the disposal of the International Labour Office is 
still somewhat fragmentary. With regard to the terms of application 
of the Act to special industries, details have been given here (**) on 
the compulscry unemployment fund for the printing and paper trades 
which covers the whole country. It was further stated (°*) that there 
were also a certain number of unemployment funds in other industries 
limited to a particular district or province. Some additional informa- 
tion on the nature and working of these funds which has since reached 
the Office is given below. 

An interesting feature common to all these funds is that they were 
not formed in consequence of the Legislative Decree of 19 October 1919, 
but that they had previously been founded by collective agreements be- 
tween employers’ and workers’ organisations. The effect of the Legis- 
lative Decree was merely to change their status from that of voluntary 
to compulsory organisations. 

The unemployment fund of the workers in the engineering, metal- 
working, and allied trades in the Provinces of Milan and Como (3%) was 
founded by a collective agreement of 11 November 1919 between the 
Engineering and Metal-Working Employers’ Combine and the Italian 
Federation of Metal Workers. It included at the start 185 employers 
and about 40,000 insured workers. It was officially recognised and 
declared compulsory by a Ministerial Decree of 27 August 1921, and 
it now covers about 3,000 employers and 86,000 insured workers. 

The origin of the unemployment fund of the workers in the engineer- 
ing, metal-working, and allied trades of the Province of Turin (**) is 
similar. The membership of this fund is now 52,000 insured persons 
working for 1,215 employers. 

The social insurance fund for the Piedmont building trade was 
formed by the amalgamation of several local funds which had been 
previously formed by agreements between organisations of employers 
and workers in the building trade (35). These local funds originally 
covered about 17,000 workers ; since the membership of the unified fund 
was made compulsory by a Ministerial Decree of 19 May 1922, the 
number of members has been between 30,000 and 40,000, varying 
according to the time of year. 

The existence of these autonomous organisations on an industrial 
basis is still, however, extremely precarious. At the end of 1922 the 
Fascist Government announced (5*) that it had decided to reorganise the 





™ am International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 

(#2) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 6, June 1923, p. 906. 

(3) CASSA DISOCCUPAZIONE OPERAI MECCANICI, METALLURGICI ED AFFINI DELLE PRo- 
VINCIE Dt MiLano E Como : Resoconto finanziario 1 Luglio 1921- 30 Giugno 1922 
Milan, Sede centrale, Via Orso 4, 1923. In. : Statuto. Milan, 1921. 

(4) CASSA PROFESSIONALE PER LA DISOCCUPAZIONE PER OPERAI MECCANICI, METAL- 
LURGIC! ED AFFINI DELLA PROvincIA DI Torino: Statuto approvato con decreto 
ministeriale 27 Agosto 1921. Ip.: Regolamento per le elezioni del Consiglid 
@Amministrazione. Turin, 1921. 

(5) CASSA PROFESSIONALE EDILE PIEMONTESE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI SOCIALI: Sta- 
tuto (typed). Turin. 

(°°) Italian press ; in particular, La Stampa (Turin), 31 Dec. 1922. 
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system of unemployment insurance. It proposed, first, to suppress the 
National Employment and Unemployment Office and to divide its 
work between the General Directorate of Social Welfare, which would 
take over the insurance business, and the General Directorate of Labour, 
which would be responsible for the employment exchange work. 
Secondly, the administration properly so-called of unemployment in- 
surance was to be put in the hands of the National Social Insurance 
Fund and its provincial branches, which were thus to replace com- 
pletely the provincial employment and unemployment committees and 
the industrial funds which at that time were doing the work. 

The co-ordination of unemployment insurance and social insurance 
against the risks of accident and sickness seems to be in accordance 
with the wishes of the administrators of the industrial funds. This 
is implied by the occasional use by unemployment insurance funds of 
the wider title “social insurance funds ”, as in one of the cases noted 
above, and has been explicitly stated in the report for 1921-1922, with 
reasons in support of the opinion, by the director of the unemploy- 
ment fund of the engineering and metal-working trades in the Pro- 
vinces of Milan and Como. The passage in the report is as follows: 






















There is yet another problem which should claim the attention of the 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations who are responsible 
for the central administration of compulsory insurance, namely, the problem 
of the co-ordination of the various laws on the subject. At present every 
employer with a large staff has to set up a social insurance service, whose 
business it is to see to the stamping of the special cards used for the pay- 
ment of contributions for unemployment, invalidity, and old age insurance, 
the amount of the contribution varying with the wage of the insured person. 
Firms belonging to an industrial unemployment fund pay their contributions to 
this fund in cash as regards workers, and by stamps for employees. A 
personal account must be kept for each worker, proper receipts must be issued, 
and so on. We are of opinion that it is both possible and necessary to 
unify the various kinds of social insurance, both present and future, by 
fixing a single contribution to be paid monthly to a central organisation 
whose business it would be to collect all insurance contributions. Each 
monthly payment would be accompanied by a detailed list, and the separate 
insurance societies would be credited by the central organisation with the 
sums due for each kind of insurance, and would in their turn credit each 
insured person with the amount of the contributions paid on his behalf. 
























Up to the moment of writing the intentions of the Italian Govern- 
ment have not been put into effect, but a Royal Decree of 22 May 1923 
oS has declared that the governing bodies of the industrial funds for 
¥ compulsory unemployment insurance are dissolved and replaced by 
a government commissioners. This step has roused considerable feeling 
‘ among the workers, and a protest describing it as illegal was adopted 
Z by the delegates of the workers’ organisations represented on the 
3 dissolved governing bodies at a meeting held on 23 June 1923 under 
4 the auspices of the General Confederation of Labour (°”). 








An Experiment in the United States Clothing Industry 





A description has already been given in the Review (**) of the scheme 
for guaranteeing employment or maintenance which was adopted by 
collective agreement in the Cleveland garment making industry. 














(37) Avanti, 23 June 1923. Milan. 
(3*) International Labour Review, Vol VII, No. 5, Nov. 1922, pp. 749-750. 
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concluded at Chicago between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union and the Chicago Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers. 
According to this agreement (*) the income of the fund will be provided 
by weekly payments of 3 per cent. of wages, half paid by the 
employer and half by the worker. The Union undertakes to secure 
from each worker a declaration authorising the employer to deduct 
the worker’s share of the weekly contribution from his wages. Con- 
tributions have been payable since 1 May 1923. Payment of benefits 
is to start not sooner than 1 January 1924 and not later than 1 May 1924. 

The worker who has been at work for a year is entitled to benefit, 
which is payable for a maximum of five weeks in the insurance year, 
with a waiting period of two weeks at the beginning of each period of 
unemployment. The rate of benefit is 40 per cent. of full time earn- 
ings, with a maximum of $20 a week. No benefit is paid for unem- 
ployment due directly or indirectly to strikes or other stoppages of 
work in violation of the current trade agreement. 

The wish to make unemployment insurance a means towards 
greater stability of work is shown by a clause in the agreement 
stating that suitable provisions are to be made for proper adjustment 
between short time and overtime, and between unemployment and 
short time. 

The administration of the fund is vested in a Board of Trustees 
composed of representatives of employers and of the Union in equal 
numbers, together with one or more neutral members. 

This scheme is the result of three years’ work on the part of the 
Research Department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union (*°). 
It is the more interesting to note the importance for the future of 
unemployment insurance which the Chief of the Research Department, 
Mr. Leo Wolman, attaches to the introduction of legislation to set 
insurance institutions on the wide basis which is essential to their 
success. In particular, he details (*1) the criticisms made by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union against the working of the 
Cleveland insurance scheme referred to above. It seems that there 
are, in fact, grounds for believing that the increased stability of employ- 
ment at Cleveland was gained at the expense of greater irregularity 
in other centres of the industry. Although Mr. Wolman does not con- 
sider that this is definitely proved, he admits that such a result might 
reasonably be expected to follow any voluntary and limited system 
of unemployment insurance. He concludes that the only possible 
general solution is state action, or the pressure of the trade unions. 





(°*) Industrial Relations, 26 May 1923. Boston, Mass. 

(*°) Cf. Leo Wotman : A Proposal for an Unemployment Fund in the Men's 

Clothing Industry. Amalgamated Education Pamphlets No. V. New York, 1922. 
(*") American Labour Legislation Review, Mar. 1923, pp. 39-45. New York. 
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An agreement setting up an unemployment fund has recently been 
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A General Survey 





of public opinion on migration problems and of the main lines 

of action followed in certain countries of emigration and immi- 
gration, supplementing and to some extent recapitulating information 
which has already appeared in the Review. The ground covered 
includes the British Empire, France and the French colonies, Central 
Europe, the Netherlands and Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, the Scan- 
‘dinavian countries, and the United States. This list is not of course 
complete, but no information on the general attitude of the remaining 
countries other than has already appeared in the Review has been 
received. 


[ the following pages an altempt is made to give a general survey 













An INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 




















2 The Italian Government has convened an international conference 

on migration, which is to meet in March 1924. This step is of interest | 
for all countries, and is evidence of the steadily growing importance h 
attached everywhere to migration questions. It is proposed that ques- 7 
tions concerning emigration and immigration sha]! be discussed by 7 
technical delegates of the countries most directly concerned, with a ir 
view to making suggestions for the study and solution of migration R 
problems. A large number of governments, including the United th 
States, Brazil, and the Argentine, together with the countries of emigra- th 
tion represented on the Committee of Countries of Emigration in Rome, gc 
which has previously been mentioned here ('), have already accepted m 
invitations to the Conference. no 
The Conference will be technical and not diplomatic. Its business 19) 
will be not to sign conventions but to suggest principles on which inc 
conventions may later on be based by the governments, and to draft scl 
administrative agreements between their respective services. Mc 
The Conference will be divided into sections for the examination ex. 
of various questions, including transport of emigrants, hygiene, colla- Bri 
boration between emigrant aid services, documentation, colonisation, 192 
and the conclusion of bilateral treaties relating to migration, in parti- and 
cular on questions of co-operative and mutual aid societies, social con 






2 welfare, and insurance. 

F The Italian Government has noted the work already done by the 
International Labour Office in this field, and conversations are in pro- 
gress between the Office and the Government with a view to ensuring 












(*} International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 249. 
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adequate co-ordination of effort along the lines of previous agreements 
of a similar kind. The subject-matter of the conference, in fact, falls 
within the sphere of action assigned by the Peace Treaties to the 
International Labour Organisation, which has already a considerable 
record of achievement in the same field. 


MIGRATION POLICIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
British Empire 


The question of Empire Settlement is among the subjects to be 
discussed by the Imperial Conference, which is to meet in London 
in October 1923. Full details are not yet available, but it is known (?) 
that the Prime Minister of Australia is putting forward a proposal for 
preferential treatment of Australian products in the United Kingdom 
as a necessary factor in securing the prosperity of future settlers. The 
question of Indian emigration to other parts of the Empire and the 
rights of Indian residents in those parts will also be before the Con- 
ference. In view of this, the opportunity has been taken of attempting 
to sum up in a single article the most important aspects of the recent 
migration policy of Great Britain and the Dominions. 


The policy pursued by the British Government in respect to migra- 
tion takes its rise in the post-war economic situation of Great Britain. 
On the one hand, the population was 1,120,000 more in 1921 than in 
1913, and it has been found impossible to absorb this additional popula- 
tion in the industrial activity of the country. In fact, an industrial 
crisis of great magnitude has produced unemployment to such an 
extent that at no period during the last two years have there been 
less than 1,000,000 unemployed persons in the country. On the other 
hand it is believed that if the population of the Dominions were sub- 
stantially increased, Great Britain should be capable of maintaining a 
population even greater than at present owing to the consequent increase 
in trade between it and the Dominions. These facts encouraged Great 
Rritain to inaugurate an active policy of state-aided settlement within 
the Empire, and gave rise to the Empire Settlement Act, 1922 (5). Under 
that Act agreements (*) have been concluded with certain Dominion 
governments and private societies for assisted passages, or land settle- 
ment schemes, under which an increasing number of emigrants are 
now proceeding to other parts of the Empire. Up to the end of June 
1923, this number amounted to 22,207 persons. This figure does not 
Include emigrants who have travelled at their own expense, or under 
schemes with which the British Government is not officially associated. 
Moreover it may be noted that, under the Free Passage Scheme for 
ex-Service men and women, 82,196 persons emigrated from Great 
Britain to other parts of the Empire between 1919 and 31 December 
1922. At the same time, apart altogether from governmental action, 
and partly in consequence of the activities of the trans-Atlantic shipping 
companies, a considerable number of British emigrants have gone to 





(?) Cf. The Imperial Constitution and the Imperial Conference, by Profes- 
Sor A. Berriedale Kerrn, in the Edinburgh Review, July 1923. London. 

(*) Cf. Report of the Oversea Settlement Commission for the year ending 
$1 December 1922. Cmd. 1804. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1923. 

(*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 98-99. 
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countries outside the British Empire, principally to the United States 
of America. The full quota of 77,342 British immigrants allowed under 
the American Three per Cent. Act for the fiscal year ending 30 June 
1923 was exhausted some weeks before the end of the year. Precise 
information as to the occupations of these emigrants is not at present 
available, but it was stated on behalf of the Government in the British 
House of Commons (5) that in 1922, out of 41,140 emigrants of 18 years 
of age and upwards to the United States, 11,112 went from Scotland ; of 
these 6,487 were men, 4,461 describing themselves as in trades classed 
as skilled, and 452 as labourers (other than agricultural or transport 
workers), the occupations of the remainder (1,574) not being given. 
These figures would seem to indicate that a considerable proportion 
of the British emigrants are skilled workers. 


With regard to the British Dominions, the first to take advantage 
of the Empire Settlement Act was Australia, which does not actively 
encourage immigrants except from Great Britain. All applicants for 
assisted passages must be approved before sailing by the Director of 
Migration and Settlement in London, and must either be selected under 
an approved land settlement or development scheme, or be nominated 
by friends or relatives in Australia, and have a reasonable assurance 
of employment awaiting them on arrival. The fare to Australia under 
this scheme is £33 instead of the ordinary fare of £37 and upwards, 
and towards this sum the immigrant receives a free grant of one- 
third, and, if necessary, a loan up to one-third, additional assistance 
being given by way of loan in special cases. Loans are repayable in 
monthly instalments determined by the Immigration Officer of the 
State to which the migrant proceeds. The main openings are for 
farmers and farm labourers, and for women prepared to undertake 
domestic work (*). Three Land Settlement Schemes under the Empire 
Settlement Act have been signed with Western Australia for the settle- 
ment of 75,000 settlers within three years, with Victoria for the settle- 
ment of 2,000 settlers within fifteen months, and with New South Wales 
for the settlement of 15,000 settlers within five years (7). Questions 
concerning the reception and training of immigrants in Australia are 
being considered by a d2legation sent to the Commonwealth by the 
British Government (8). 

The question of the settlement of the Northern Territory of Australia 
is once more under discussion. On the one hand it is announced that 
an organisation known as the Northern Australia White Settlement 
Association has been formed under the auspices of the United Service 
Institution, whose objects are to promote the occupation, development 
and settlement of the empty northern regions by British immigrants. 
The immigrants would be employed under a three years’ contract to 
build railways, roads, community settlements, and development works, 
in return for their passage, their clothing, quarters, and care, free 
training in tropical agriculture, and an allowance of three shillings per 





(°) HansarD. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 26 June 1923. 
London. 
(*) OvERSEA SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. Handbook on the Commonwealth of 
— (Part I) and Migration to Australia (E. S. A., Australia, No. 1). London, 
(7) Cf. International Labour Review for May, Aug., Oct., and Nov. 1922, 
and April and May 1923. 
(§) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 756. 
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day ;. receiving, on the conclusion of their agreement, the grant of 
a freehold farm and- homestead (*). On the other hand, an article in 
the Edinburgh Review declares that white settlement in the Northern 
Territory is impracticable. The “ White Australia ” policy in that por- 
tion of the Commonwealth is, it says, preventing the growth of trop- 
ical agricultural industries, such as the cultivation of cotton, rice, 
rubber, coffee, and other such products, and has wrought havoc in 
the Queensland sugar industry. The proposed solution is that “ British 
subjects [i.e. Indians] from one portion of the Empire should be invited 
to assist British subjects in another in a spirit of co-operation and 
friendship for mutual] benefit (?°). ” 


The Government of New Zealand is also encouraging immigration 
from Great Britain, but on a smaller scale. Assistance is given to 
persons nominated by friends, relatives, or prospective employers, 
resident in New Zealand, the nominator undertaking to provide housing 
accommodation and employment for nominees, and guaranteeing that 
the immigrants will take up permanent residence in the Dominion. 
If such persons are accepted by the High Commissioner in London, 
they are granted third class passages at a rate of from £16 10s. per 
adult, or £11 per adult in the case of farm workers and married couples 
with children. Assisted passages are sometimes available without 
nomination for special classes of workers who may be particularly 
required. Women domestic servants who are employed as such at 
the time of application, and give a written undertaking to follow that 
calling for at least 12 months, receive a free passage and a gratuity 
of £2. A matron travels on each steamer in charge of such domestic 
servants, and officers of the Immigration Department meet them on 
arrival (12). 

This system has been crilicised from two points of view. On the 
one hand, the complaint is made that the Government does not do 
enough tO encourage immigration. This opinion has been expressed 
on several occasions by the New Zealand Herald. Reference may be 
made in particular to two articles (}2), in which the activity of the 
British Government and of the New Zealand High Commissioner in 
London is contrasted with the slowness of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in taking advantage of the Empire Settlement Act, and making 
arrangements for the reception of immigrants. “The definite decision 
as to the number of immigrants required, their reception, their placing, 
the opening up of Crown lands, the prosecution of public work, the 
training of the new settlers in the preliminary stages of their adventure, 
and many other details, must be studiously planned and resolutely 
carried out. ” 

On the other hand, the New Zealand Labour Party objects to 
financial assistance being granted to nominated immigrants, because 
in their view, although such nominated immigrants must have a 
guarantee of employment, this means, under existing circumstances, 
displacing some other people who are already employed. Objection is 





(*) Sydney Morning Herald, 18 May 1923. Sydney. 
(*°) The Future of Tropical Australia, By F. A. W. Gissporne, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, July 1923, London. 

(11) OversEA SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. Handbook on the Dominion of New 
Zealand. London, 1928. 
(#2) New Zealand Herald, 19 Dec. 1922, and 18 Jan. 1923. Auckland. 
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also taken to the relaxation of the rule of nomination for miners, 
farm labourers and domestic servants. In the opinion of the Labour 
Party there does not seem to be any reason why efficient farm labourers 
who have work to go to should not go to New Zealand, and the writer 
also says that conditions for domestic servants are probably better than 
they are in Great Britain. The Labour Party recognises that on the 
average the standard of living in New Zealand is higher than in the 
older countries, and they do not in any way wish to reserve New Zealand 
for its present occupants. They object, however, to immigration as it is 
at present on the grounds: (1) that it is being used to depress wages ; 
(2) that it is rendering the shortage of houses more acute and increas- 
ing rents; (3) that a feeling against new-comers is being created in 
consequence of these conditions (?*). 


The Canadian Government took no steps until recently to co-operate 
with the British Government under the Empire Settlement Act, but 
it has now concluded agreements providing for financial assistance to 
children, nominated agricultural workers, and domestic servants, while 
the Ontario Government has concluded a separate agreement under 
the Act, providing for loans towards the cost of passages of 2,000 
experienced farm workers and 2,000 experienced domestic servants. So 
far as immigrants proceeding under the auspices of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, it has been decided to utilise the Soldier 
Settlement Board, which was originally set up to assist Canadian 
soldiers to settle on the land, and was ultimately extended to members 
of the Imperial and Allied Forces, as the general colonisation agency 
of the Government for both civilians and soldiers. The civilians will 
not receive financial assistance other than that provided in the above- 
mentioned passage agreements, but they will enjoy all the other 
facilities offered by the Board. These consist of assistance and advice 
in the selection of suitable land, of livestock and farm equipment, and 
in farming operations after establishment ('*). This work is done 
through a staff of 150 supervisors stationed in different parts of Canada. 
From its inception down to October 1922 the Board established 28,680 
men on the land. According to an article in United Empire (35), the 
supervisors, upon whom the success of the Board’s work depends, require 
three qualities for success: (1) a capacity for making friends, (2) tact 
in handling men, (3) an expert knowledge of agriculture. The soldier 
settlers, says the article, are holding their own in spite of the readjust- 
ment of values which has taken place since the earlier settlers took 
up their land ; the technique of the soldier settlers is above the average 
of civilian settlers for a similar length of time, thanks to the assistance 
of the supervisors. Another conclusion drawn from the experience of 
the Board is that the most successful settlers are not necessarily agri- 
culturists in the first place, but are young people of character and 
initiative, whatever occupation they have previously been engaged in. 

The Canada Colonisation Association, which puts intending settlers 
in touch with available land, has recently undergone reorganisation. 
A new Board of Management has been constituted on which the Domi- 





(15) Letter sent by the secretary of the New Zealand Labour Party to the 
secretary of the British Labour Party, published in the Maoriland Worker, 
14 Mar. 1923, Wellington. 

(24) OvERSEA SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT. Handbook on the Dominion of Canada 
(Part I). London, 1923. 

(45) Lessons on Soldier Settlement in Canada, by Professor C. R. Fay, D.S.0O., 
in United Empire, Apr. 1923, London. 
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nion Government, the Canadian National Railways, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are represented ; the two railways have offered to 
contribute $50,000 a year each for five years, while the Government is 
contributing $100,000 a year. Negotiations have taken place for a 
contribution from the British Oversea Settlement Committee (**). 

In addition to the above official schemes, the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway offers its land in Alberta to approved settlers on a 20-year 
payment basis. The Company will also advance up to £400 for build- 
ing materials, equipment, livestock, elc., this loan being repayable- 
within the same period of 20 years (}’). 

The movement of emigrants to Canada, which these schemes: 
are intended to fosfer, is counterbalanced by an emigration 
movement to the United States. There is no precise information as to 
the occupations of the Canadian emigrants to the United States, buf 
press reports state that the movement is largely one of industrial 
workers, from the Maritime Provinces to the mills and factories, and, 
as building workers, to the New England States, owing to the higher 
wages paid in the latter. Consular reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce state that during the first three months of 1923 the 
number of immigrants from the Canadian Maritime Provinces was 
about three times as great as during the corresponding period 
of 1922 (28). 


In South Africa the situation differs from that in the other Domi- 
nions. There is a considerable immigration of coloured workers for 
the mines from Mozambique, but, apart from that, as the native 
coloured population is able to do the ordinary labouring work, the 
Government encourages the immigration only of those who are capable 
and qualified for direction and higher grades of work. Unemployment 
prevails in the Union, so that white labourers are not desired, and 
stringent restrictions are imposed on their immigration. Intending 
settlers on the land can obtain information, either from the High 
Commissioner in London, or from the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, Which assisted 1,610 persons, including dependents, from 
1 January 1921 to 31 December 1922 (?*). The advice given by this 
Association to settlers is that they should not buy land until they 
have had a period of tuition and know something of local conditions, 
having seen the land they propose to buy, and are satisfied that they 
are likely to get value for their money (?°). 


India also presents a special problem. Both skilled and unskilled 
workers emigrate, but the latter are subject to protective regulations 
which do not apply to the former. Under the Act of 1922, the Indian 
Government only permits emigration of unskilled labour to certain 
countries, and on certain conditions. The Indian Government has been 
in negotiation with the governments of certain British Colonies on this 
matter, and agreements have been arrived at with British Malaya, 
Ceylon, and Mauritius (2*). 









(38) The Colonizer, June 1923. London. 

(17) Handbook on the Dominion of Canada. 

(18) Manchester Guardian, 9 June 1923. Manchester. 

(?*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1922, p. 101. 

(7°) Statement by Sir Charles Crewe reported in the Rand Daily Mail, 30 Nov. 
1923, Johannesburg. ; 
(71) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 764-765. 
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The policy of the Government is criticised on the one hand because 
emigration is allowed without sufficient steps being taken to safeguard 
the interests of the emigrants, and on the other because the restrictions 
are too great (22). Thus Mr. N. M. Joshi, who has represented the 
Indian workers at all the Sessions of the International Labour Con- 
ference hitherto held, writes (?*) that emigration is helpful to the work- 
ers in India because their wages tend to rise by the reduction of the 
total labour supply. Whether the interest of the workers who emi- 
grate is served by emigration depends on their chances of securing 
substantially increased wages abroad. Mr. Joshi’s solution of the 
problem is to improve the conditions of life and labour in India, and 
to encourage the emigration of educated Indians, so that the impression 
that India is only a “nation of coolies * may no longer exist. 

The migration of Indians to the self-governing Dominions and 
certain Colonies is restricted by the laws of the Dominions and Colonies, 
and Indians resident in them are subject to certain disabilities as 
compared with the white population (?*). This has given rise to con- 
siderable criticism in India and to a demand for retaliation which has 
been embodied in a Bill presented by Dr. Gour, which was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly oh 27 July 1923. This measure would empower 
the Government of India to make rules regulating the entry and 
residence in British India of persons from other parts of the British 
Empire, other than Great Britain. It also makes provision for a 
joint committee of the legislature to advise the Government on matters 
relating to reciprocity in administrative agreements. 

One of the thorniest of the problems concerning Indian emigra- 
tion, and one regarded in many quarters as a “test case ” of Imperial 
policy, is that of Kenya Colony (25), with regard to which, after pro- 
longed negotiations, the British Government has recently announced its 
policy. Racial discrimination in immigration regulations will not be 
countenanced, and existing regulations are considered adequate to pro- 
hibit the entry of undesirable persons. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda will be instructed to submit proposals for controlling immigra- 
tion to the extent necessitated by the economic interests of the natives. 
A communal franchise is to be introduced, that is to say, European and 
Indian constituencies will be demarcated independently, and the qualifi- 
cations for voting will not necessarily be the same for the two com- 
munities. Segregation in townships is to be abandoned, and while 
the reservation of the highlands for Europeans is to be maintained, 
an area in the lowlands will be experimentally reserved for agricul- 
tural development by Indians (?*). The Viceroy of India stated, in 
his speech at the Prorogation of the Assembly, that the Indian Govern- 
ment would only submit to these terms under protest (27). 


France and the French Colonies 


With the exception of certain countries of central Europe, which have 
received large numbers of refugees from Russia and the Near East, 





(72) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, Aug. 1922, pp. 257-258. 
(28) New India, 27 June 1923. Madras. 
(74) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 266-268. 
(75) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 616. 
(78) Indians in Kenya. Memorandum. Cmd. 1922. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1923, 
(27) The Times, 30 July 1923. London. . 
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France is at present the chief country of immigration in Europe (?°), 
being far ahead of Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland in this respect. 
A summary of the situation in France and her colonies as regards 
the regulafion of immigration and the naturalisation of immigrants 
may therefore be of interest. A resolution in favour of the revision of 
regulations on emigration is also mentioned. 


Regulation of Immigration 


Supervision of immigrant workers in France is a recent phenomenon, 
and is largely a creation of the war (2°). The governing principle of the 
present system is that “foreign labour is supplementary labour intended 
to supply the deficiencies of French labour and should in no case be 
employed to the detriment of the latter”. The chief aims of the 
system are: (1) to protect national interests against possible under- 
culting by immigrants; (2) to safeguard the economic interests of 
foreign workers ; (8) to incorporate the recruiting and placement of 
foreign workers in the general organisation of the labour market. 

The regulation of immigration in France is not based on any code 
or organic law ; it is of a somewhat complicated nature, being partly 
administrative and partly contractual, and is based at once on regula- 
tions for the maintenance of order, a number of international agree- 
ments, and a system of model employment contracts. 

As regards the legal basis of the system it may be pointed out that 
the legislative measures affecting immigration in France deal chiefly 
with the admission and movement of aliens and the registration and 
other formalities with which they have to comply. The treaties on 
labour and immigration between France and Italy, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, which have been analysed elsewhere (*°), represent a 
more modern form of regulation, which has the double advantage of 
reconciling the various national interests concerned and of facilitating 
the regulation of immigration in France by calling in the co-operation 
of countries of emigration. With regard to model employment con- 
tracts, various Decrees and Circulars (#1) have prescribed that foreign 
workers immigrating into France, irrespective of nationality, must 
produce or obtain a written contract of this kind drawn up by their 
employer in accordance with the regulations of the competent French 
authorities and approved by them. Every contract must in particular 





(28) The only available information on the volume of immigration into 
France is contained in the statistics issued by the Ministries of Labour and of 
Agriculture. Those for 1922 were summarised in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, pp. 607-609. 

(?®) Cf. Control of Foreign Workers in France, by Professor William 
Ovau, former head of the Foreign Labour Service attached to the Ministry of 
Labour and French Government Delegate to the International Emigration Com- 
mission, in INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFicE: Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, 18 July 1923, pp. 2-10. Geneva. 

(3°) Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE. Emigration and Immigration ; Legis- 
lation and Treaties, Part III]. Geneva, 1922. For notes on the proposed labour 
treaty at present under negotiation between Belgium and France, and the 
agreement between the French and British Governments, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. VH, No. 2, Aug. 1928, pp. 255 and 257. 

(31) Decree of 6 June 1922 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1922, pp. 607-608) amending the Decree of 18 Nov. 1920 and completed by 
the Circular of the Director of Public Safety dated 20 July 1922, (Idem, Vol. VI, 
No. 6, Dec. 1922, pp. 980-981). 
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include a clause stipulating that the alien worker shall receive a wage 
equal in all respects to that paid to French workers of the same 
class doing the same work, and a further clause to the effect that 
any difficulty arising between the employer and the foreign worker 
shall be submitted to the competent authority. 

The application of the principles and enforcement of the contracts 
noted above is carried out under the supervision of several different 
departments, each with a particular sphere of action. Chief among 
these are the Foreign Labour Service attached to the Ministry of 
Labour and the Agricultural Labour Service attached to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The first of these is responsible for the organisation of 
employment exchange work for practically all native and foreign labour, 
and for certain missions in countries of emigration established to 
supervise on the spot the recruiting of workers for employment in 
France (32). The Permanent Interministerial Committee on Immigra- 
tion has to co-ordinate the work of these different bodies, and to 
examine the periodical fixing of the demand for foreign labour, mea- 
sures to facilitate and regulate the introduction of such labour, and 
other similar questions. 

The machinery here described works in several different ways. 
The supply of foreign labour is supervised (a) before the foreign work- 
ers enter France (by approving applications or individual or collective 
contracts or, in some countries, by supervising recruiting), (b) when 
they enter the country (by frontier stations and immigration offices), 
(c) during their stay in the country (by the supervision offices), 
All foreign workers identified at the fronlier are registered, vaccinafed, 
photographed, and sent on to their destination. If they cannot produce 
a certificate of employment, they are handed over to the immigration 
offices and receive employment contracts which comply with the regula- 
tions. During their stay in the country immigrant workers are inspect 
ed by officials of the supervision offices, who see that the contract is 
being carried out, check their wages, supervise their food and lodging, 
and settle disputes. If foreign workers are without employment the ins- 
pectors find work for them, or, if this is impossible, provide for their 
repatriation. The foreign workers themselves are required to notify 
their address and changes of address to the local authorities, in order 
to avoid overcrowding in certain areas or occupations by a sudden 
and excessive influx of labour. 

The public authorities take particular care to see that foreign work- 
ers, as well as their employers, observe the provisions of contracts which 
have been properly drawn up. This aspect of the question, which 
especially concerns employers employing or wishing to employ foreign 
labour, has been dealt with in Circulars issued by various depart- 
ments (33) and latterly by the Ministry for the Liberated Regions. 
The Circular sent by this Ministry to the prefects of the devastated 





(#3) The Franco-Polish Agreement of 4 September 1919 and that between 
France and Czechoslovakia on 20 March 1920 include a clause stipulating that 
workers recruited by the competent public authorities of one country for employ- 
ment in the other may, before their departure, be accepted, graded, or refused 
either by an official mission of the country of immigration, or by an agent 
of the employer, or by a representative of a trade association ; in the two last- 
named cases with the approval of both the governments concerned. 

(83) Cf. especially the Circular sent out on 23 June 1923 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture (International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, 


pp. 607-608). 
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Departments, confirming one of 9 November 1921, invites them to 
endeavour to prevent any attempt to “steal” foreign workers brought 
into France by employers (especially mining companies) at the expense 
of the latter (°*). 

Much controversy has arisen in France over the question of the 
centralisation of the various departments dealing with immigration 
since the Government introduced a Bill for the creation of a National 
Immigration Office (*5). These discussions are likely to continue for 
some time before a solution of the problem is found. 


In French North Africa the immigration of workers is regulated on 
similar principles. In Algeria the district or Departmental public 
employment exchanges “keep the Algerian Government informed as to 
the requirements of the country as regards labour and thus assist in 
regulating the immigration of foreign workers into the colony ” (°°). 

In the French colonies as a whole the legislation of the mother 
country on the supervision of aliens is applied (*7) and in some cases 
even strengthened. 

A Decree of 28 April 1923 (§*) requires that every alien entering 
French West Africa shall either deposit with the local authorities a 
sum equivalent to the cost of repatriation or get a registered and 
solvent trader already resident in the colony to stand surety for the 
cost of repatriation, if this becomes necessary. The immigrant's 
deposit must be returned to him at the end of five years, or on his 
departure if he leaves the colony before then. The Decree of 1 August 
1921, which the above Decree completes, lays down the registration 
formalities to be fulfilled by aliens and regulates their movements 
within the colony. The only persons exempt from these formalities are 
natives of neighbouring colonies belonging to other Powers. The 


Decree also enumerates certain occupations in which no alien may 
engage without special authorisation from the Governor (e.g. emigra- 
tion or immigration agent, transport business). The Decree of 28 April 
1923 added a number of other occupations to the list. 


Naturalisation of Immigrants 


The social and political aspects of immigration, as well as its 
purely economic side, have been the subject of study and proposals 
in France. A general report on the decline of the birth-rate presented 
to the National Council of the Social-Catholic Association on 16 April 





(**) Cf. Journée industrielle, 6 May 1923, Paris. Several Italian papers 
have criticised this Circular, which they regard as an attack on the liberty of 
the Foreign worker in France (cf. La Patria, 1 July 1923, Berne). Others admit 
the necessity of preventing the discharge of foreign labour in France but 
protest against the method adopted. In their opinion, the best way of avoiding 
the danger of discharge would be to fix as justly as possible and to enforce 
Strictly all clauses in employment contracts which bind the employer and 
protect the workers, especially as regards wages and the duration of the con- 
tract (cf. Giustizia, 20 June 1923, Milan). 

(5) For a summary of this Bill cf. Inlernational Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1923, p. 106. For discussions on the subject see especially Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 108-109. 

(°®) Cf. GOUVERNEMENT GENERAL DE L’ALGERIE: Les lois et les institutions 
Sociales en Algérie. Algiers, 1922. 

(87) Notably the Act of 3 December 1849 on the residence of aliens in France, 
Which was extended to the colonies by a Decree of 29 May 1874. 

(°8) Journal officiel, 1 May 1923. Paris. 
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1923 laid emphasis on the deficiency in the population of France. It 
was pointed out that there are at present 250,000 hectares of land 
not under cultivation in France, and the introduction and assimilation 
of foreign nationals was advocated. According to the report the 
number of aliens naturalised each year is too low, and greater 
facilities in this respect should be given to foreign workers who have 
resided for a sufficient length of time in France (°°). 

Three methods of naturalisation are recognised by existing 
French legislation: (1) automatic naturalisation under the jus soli, 
which confers French nationality on certain classes of aliens born on 
French soil ; (2) naturalisation by marriage ; (8) naturalisation granted 
to aliens who fulfil the necessary conditions and comply with the 
required formalities. In ordinary cases continuous residence in France 
for ten years is required and the cost of naturalisation is high. 
In the opinion of some the procedure should be simplified in order 
to make it more rapid and less costly. The number of applications 
for naturalisation which have been granted is, it is pointed out, 
small; over the period from 1890 to 1922 the total number. was not 
more than 160,000, averaging 7,000 a year—a very low figure 
compared with the total foreign population in France (*°). Never- 
theless, the statistics of naturalisation in France and the colonies, 
excluding cases falling under the jus soli, show a tendency to increase ; 
the total number rose from 10,887 in 1921 to 17,441 in 1922 (#*). 





























Regulation of Emigration 

Unlike immigration, emigration but rarely attracts genera] atten- 
tion in France. Except for the movement of unskilled labour from 
the colonies to France and some internal migration (especially from 
the congested districts of Brittany to the depopulated regions of the 
South-West), emigration in France is almost negligible. France has 
always, however, been an important country of transmigration, owing 
to its geographical position; in this coinection mention may ba 
made of a resolution passed by the Association of the Chief Ports of 
France, which includes representatives of employers, shipping com- 
panies, and transport companies, at its meeting on 11 April 1923. 
The Association unanimously demanded a revision of the Public 
Administrative Regulations of 9 March 1861, which govern emigration, 
in such a way as to supervise the recruiting and embarkation of emi- 
grants in France in the light of the legislation of the chief foreign 
countries. The supporters of this resolution emphasise the fact that 
French shipping and transport companies abroad are subject to very 
strict regulation in regard to the transport of emigrants. They also 
recommend that foreign shipping companies embarking emigrants 
in French ports should be placed under direct supervision and required 
to submit guarantees so that if necessary they could be held responsible 
for their actions (42). 




























(3%) Chronique sociale de France, June 1923 ‘Paris), contains a general report 
by Mr. Bernard de Francqueville. Detailed information on the volume and 
distribution of the foreign population of France and French North Africa is 
given in the 1921 census, noted in International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
Sept. 1922, pp. 419-422. 

(4°) L’Ame francaise, 2 June 1923. Paris. 

(41) Cf. Journal officiel, 15 June 1923, Paris. The statistics of naturalisation 
in 1921 were summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, 
Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 339-340. 
(42) Communication from the Association of the Chief French Ports, 


22 June 1923. 
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Germany 


The situation in Germany so far as emigration is concerned is a 
fairly simple one. No official encouragement is given to the move- 
ment; on the contrary, there is a good deal of discouragement, both 
official and unofficial. Many countries which had been at war with 
Germany continued after the end of the conflict to impose restrictions 
on the entry of ex-enemy aliens, while the industrial crisis affected 
Germany at a later date and in a different way from other industrial 
states of Western Europe. Moreover, the economic conditions over- 
seas were unfavourable. These different factors were instrumental! in 
reducing German emigration in the period immediately succeeding the 
war to a very small figure. A great change has, however, taken 
place in the conditions both in Germany and overseas, with the result 
that there is now a big demand for emigration. The restrictions on 
ex-enemy aliens have been withdrawn in Great Britain, Canada, and 
some British colonies. The economic conditions in Germany have 
become worse, while in the United States, to which a large number 
of German emigrants proceed, they have considerably improved. The 
main hindrance to emigration from Germany at present is the lack 
of means on the part of the would-be emigrants owing to the depreciat- 
ing value of the mark, which renders the fares to oversea countries 
prohibitive. On the other hand, there is great competition among the 
steamship companies for emigrants, both in Germany and in other 
countries, and in 1922, 34,885 Germans and 38,393 aliens emigrated 
through German ports. This shows a large increase as compared 
with 1920, when Germans passed for the most part through Dutch 
ports. The institutions at Hamburg and Bremen, which were already 
in existence before the war, and which are maintained by these com- 
panies to provide accommodation for emigrants while waiting to 
embark, are functioning once more. 

The German quota under the United States Three per Cent. Act 
is a large one, amounting to 67,607, which is exceeded only by that 
of Great Britain. This is due to the fact that the quotas are based 
on the number of nationals of each country residing in the United 
States in 1910. Prior to that date there had been a heavy German 
immigration, which reached its maximum in 1882 (250,630), and steadily 
diminished from that time to 1913 (25,745). 

The result of the various factors mentioned above is that, since the 
war, the emigration movement has been comparatively speaking a 
very small one, but it is steadily increasing, as may be seen from the 
fact that there were 9,067 emigrants in 1920, 23,451 in 1921, and 36,527 
in 1922. It is interesting to note that the occupations of the emigrants 
In the latter year were, in order of importance, industry (including 
building), agriculture and forestry, commerce, the hotel industry, the 
liberal professions, and domestic work. 

The majority of the emigrants (67.38 per cent. in 1922) proceed to 
the United States, the other most popular countries of destination 
being Brazil (14.4 per cent.) and the Argentine (13.7 per cent.). A 
certain number of colonisation societies have been formed both in 
Germany and in countries of immigration, the object of which is to 
Promote emigration to the Argentine, Brazil, Mexico, etc. These are 
Private organisations without official support, and some of them have 
been definitely discountenanced, either by the representatives of the 
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governments of the oversea countries concerned, or by the German 
Migration Office (*%). 

The overland immigration movement is to a large extent controlled 
by the Central Office for Workers (Arbeilerzentrale), which is an 
official body having specific powers in this field. There was a con- 
siderable movement of this character in 1921 from contiguous coun- 
tries, notably Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Netherlands, and Austria, 
but it has been made considerably more difficult since then, owing 
to the fact that the depreciation of the mark has caused wages in 
Germany to be appreciably iess than can be obtained in the countries 
mentioned. This has also affected workers who work in Germany and 
live in neighbouring countries. Dutch workers, for example, found 
that the amount they received, when transferred into Dutch currency, 
did not amount to a living wage. On the other hand, a great many 
Germans migrated to the neighbouring countries, where considerable 
opposition was shown to the movement owing to the prevailing un- 
employment. This was the case in the mining, fishing, and building 
industries, and in the mercantile marine. A large number of women 
went as domestic servants to Holland and Switzerland, and, as there 
Was no supervised placement activity on their behalf, they often 
found themselves in unsuitable situations, or without employment at 
all, which had an exceedingly bad moral effect (**). 
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Another problem, which has been much discussed in Germany, is I 

that of immigration from Eastern Europe. It formed the subject of : 

a memorandum drawn up by the Prussian Minister of the Interior, 

who said that there were in Germany a large number of Russians, . 

who could not for policital reasons return to their own country, and | 

also Polish deserters and Jews, and he proposed that the possibility of : 

assisted emigration of such persons to oversea countries should be | 

investigated (45). - 

Reference may finally be made to the large movement of Germans - 

from territories ceded to other countries as a result of the Treaty of , 

Versailles, which, according to the Federal Migration Office, amounted 2? 

during and after the war down to 1920 to about 1,000,000 persons (**). ra 

al 

Austria 19 

Immediately after the war Austria was faced by similar difficulties . 

to those of Germany, with the result that emigration was comparatively of 

’ small; it only amounted to 10,185 persons between the end of the of 

4 war and the end of 1921. During 1922, however, there was a steady ec 

q increase, the total amounting to more than 10,000 in that year alone. Gr 

The measures adopted in pursuance of the League of Nations scheme fre 
q for financial re-organisation, involving the discharge of a very large 
3 number of public officials, have still further stimulated the desire for 
4 emigration, while at the same time the stabilisation of the krone 
and the resulting adjustment of prices in accordance with those obtain- 

ning on the world market render the cost of transport less prohibitive in 

* (4%) Cf., for example, Nachrichtenblatt des Reichswanderungsamts, 15 June fro 

3 1923. Berlin. 

(44) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, ~ 

pp. 342-343, and Vol. VII, No. 4, Apr. 1923, p. 625. tik 

(**) Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 355. Dec 





(48) Denkschrift dber die Ein- und Auswanderung nach bzw. aus Deutschland 
én den Jahren 1910 bis 1920. Reichstag, 1. Wahlperiode. 1920-1922. 
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for Austrians than it was some months ago. This is shown by the 
fact that, whereas in 1922 only about one-fifth of the emigrants 
travelled at their own expense, 92 per cent. did so in the months of 
April and May 1923. The consequence of these various factors has 
been a stiil further increase of emigration during the current year, 
during the first five months of which, in spite of the fact that the 
Austrian quota in the United States for the year ending 30 June 1923 
had already been exhausted, 6,286 persons have emigrated, more than 
twice as many as in the corresponding period of 1922 (¢’). 

The great majority of these emigrants have proceeded to the United 
States, but an appreciable number have also gone to Brazil and the 
Argentine. Suggestions have indeed been made in various quarters 
for the promotion of colonisation schemes in certain South American 
countries, principally Brazil, and also in Canada, this being considered 
the most effective means of providing for at least some of the dis- 
charged officials, but the question is far from being a simple one and 
no precise proposals are yet forthcoming (**). 















Hungary 
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The situation in Hungary is also similar in many respects to that 
prevailing in Germany and Austria. Emigration, which was small 
at the end of the war, has steadily increased since that time in 
consequence of a gradual realisation that economic conditions in Europe 
are likely to improve slowly. The low value of Hungarian currency 
has acted as a hindrance to emigration, rendering the railway and 
steamship fares almost prohibitive, but this has been counterbalanced 
by the large number of prepaid tickets sent to Hungarians by relatives 
abroad. On the other hand, the Hungarian quota in the United States 
is a small one, amounting to only 5,638. The result is that more 
persons are desirous of emigrating than can do so in existing circum- 
stances. In order to prevent, if possible, the rejection of Hungarians “ 
at the ports of disembarkation, the Government has taken steps to : 
authorise emigration to the United States only of so many persons as 
are admissible under the Three per Cent. Act; for the fiscal year 
1923-1924 authorisations equivalent to the full Hungarian quota had 
already been granted before 1 July 1923. 

There has, on the other hand, been a large migration movement 
of Hungarians from provinces transferred to other countries as a result 
of the war, and, as this threatened to complicate the already bad ‘ 
economic and housing conditions, measures were adopted by the 7 
Government to prohibit the admission of any more Hungarians coming 
from those provinces (4°). 
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The Netherlands and Belgium 





_ Considerable attention is at present directed to migration problems 
In Belgium and the Netherlands. 

For political reasons, all movement of populations on the eastern 
frontier of Belgium is for the moment at a standstill. In the Nether- 
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(*7) OESTERREICHISCHES BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR INNERES, WANDERUNGSAMT. Stlatis- 
tik der Auswanderung aus Oesterreich nach aussereuropdischen Landern, 
Dec. 1922 and Apr. and May 1923. Vienna. 

(**) Der Auslanddeutsche, Vol. VI, No. 13, first July number, 1923. Stuttgart. 
(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Aug. and Oct. 1922, and July 1923. 
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lands, on the other hand, the migration movement across the eastern 
frontier is still of considerable dimensions, but in the opposite direction 
to what it was before and even during the war. At present it is from 
Germany, with its depreciated currency and low wages, that workers 
of all kinds are coming in large numbers— coal miners, building 
workers, seamen, fishermen, musicians, and in particular thousands of 
domestic servants. The Netherlands Government has been repeatedly 
asked to intervene in order to check this tide of immigration, which 
tends to augment the already large volume of unemployment in the 
country (5°). 

Dutch textile and agricultural workers and general labourers used 
formerly to emigrate to Germany in such numbers that the Federation 
of Official Employment Exchanges had to set up a special exchange 
at Oberhausen to deal with them. This movement has now almost 
entirely ceased. In 1922, the Oberhausen exchange found work in 
Germany for only 120 workers. Most of these were dissatisfied with 
the low wages they earned when they changed the marks into 
florins and soon left their job abroad. The report of the Oberhausen 
exchange states that in many cases smuggling was found more pro- 
fitable than ordinary paid work (5). The situation has become still 
worse in 1923. The exchange allowances granted by the Netherlands 
Government to the families of unemployed workers who are willing 
to go and work in Germany have been insufficient to attract the workers, 
in face of the increasingly rapid fall in the value of the mark. 

The difference in the exchange has also been the cause of a con- 
siderable movement across the southern frontier of the Netherlands. 
Here a fairly large number of Belgian agricultural and seasonal work- 
ers, especially workers in sugar refineries, have been entering the 
Netherlands under the attraction of the high wages offered. 

The Netherlands Government has been trying to lessen the amount 
of unemployment in the country by encouraging some of the working 
class population to emigrate. It has, in the first place, been working 
through the official employment exchanges, which have been instructed 
to increase their efforts to place workers in other countries (°?). In 
particular, agreements have been concluded befween the Belgian and 
the Dutch exchanges. In Belgium there was a shortage of labour 
in large-scale industry, especially in mining, metal-working and dock 
labour. The collaboration arranged has been gaining ground since 
June 1922 and is still developing. In 1922, in fact, 500 Dutch workers 
were placed in Belgium ; for the first five months of 1923 the number 
was already 1,300, most of them for work in the mines. 

As regards France, the official Employment and Unemployment 
Insurance Service of the Netherlands has come to an agreement with 
the Employment and Foreign Labour Services of France. By this 
agreement, parties of agricultural workers are regularly sent info 
France with a definite guarantee of a wage of 200 to 240 French francs 
a month, in addition to board and lodging ; even higher wages are some- 
times paid to particularly competent workers (5%). In 1922, 1,100 agri- 








(5°) Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb. 
Mar. 1923, p. 342. 

(51) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad, Nos. 6-7, June- 
July 1923, pp. 236-245. Amsterdam. 

(52) Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 13 July 1923. Rotterdam. 

(53) Vereenigt U (published by the Netherlands League of Agricultural Work- 
ers), 14 July 1923. Utrecht. 
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cultural workers were placed in France in this way, and even more 
is being done in 1923 

4 further step taken by the Netherlands Government is in the direc- 
tion of oversea emigration. A first party of 48 assisted emigrants went 
to Canada in May (°*). This party may be the pioneers of an emigra- 
tion movement of considerable dimensions if the enterprise, which 
has been carefully planned by the two Governments concerned, is 
successful. 

Emigration is coming more and more to be considered as a remedy 
for unemployment, which seems to be becoming chronic in the Nether- 
lands. Associations and committees for the encouragement of emigra- 
tion and the protection of emigrants and intending emigrants are being 
formed everywhere. A permanent committee, partly official, partly 
unofficial, has quite recently been formed in the Drenthe, where un- 
employment is widespread among agricultural and peat workers (°°), 

Industrial and agricultural Belgium is also suffering from the con- 
tinual movement of the population across all her frontiers except the 
German one. There is first the stream of emigration to the Nether- 
lands described above, which is swollen by the depreciation of the 
Belgian currency, but again restricted by the amount of unemploy- 
ment in the Netherlands. Then there is the steadily rising tide of 
emigration into France. This movement is of many different kinds. 
It seems that the traditional movement of the Franschmannen (“ French- 
men ”), i.e., the Flemish workers, some tens of thousands of whom 
go to France for agricultural work every year, is showing a tendency 
to diminish. These Franschmannen work on piece rates and are 
specially skilled at hoeing and pulling beetroot, cutting and planting. 
Recently they have been demanding rates which work out much higher 
than the wages paid to Poles and Czechoslovaks (5*). In consequence, 
they are beginning to lose this special agricultural work, and in the 
districts which used to be reserved for the Franschmannen there are 
now hundreds of Czechoslovaks and thousands of Poles. 

In addition to this movement of agricultural workers, there is also 
a Steady exodus of Belgian building workers. These men go to work 
in the devastated areas of France, where they earn high wages, first 
because wages are not limited by a strictly enforced 8-hour working 
day and secondly because they gain more than 20 per cent. on the 
present rate of exchange between France and Belgium. Other Belgian 
industrial workers go in considerable numbers to work in the northern 
textile factories and eastern metal works, so causing a certain shortage 
of labour in their own country (57). Many of them go backwards and 
forwards weekly, or even daily. 

The directors’ reports issued to the shareholders, in particular for 
the mines and the heavy metal industry, are full of complaints as to 
the impossibility of recruiting any more complete gangs of native 
workers in Belgium. Attempts are therefore being made on various 
sides to import Kabyles, Slovaks, Poles, Italians, Dutchmen, and other 





(°*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 108- 
_ aan number (60) stated in the earlier report was reduced to 48 before 
eparture, 

(°°) Tijdschrift van den Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad, Nos. 6-7, June- 
July 1923, pp. 178-180. Amsterdam. 

(°*) Ons Vlaanderen (Journal of Belgian emigrants in France), March, April, 
May 1923, passim. Ghent. 
. Am, Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
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foreign workers. Negotiations for international labour agreements for 
the organisation and regulation of this immigration are at present 
in progress with various countries, including France, Poland, and 
Luxemburg. The Belgian employment exchanges are also beginning 
to take active measures with regard to this recruiting of foreign labour, 
and have already made certain arrangements about it, in particular 
with the authorities of the Netherlands and Italy (**). 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland the problem of emigration and that of immigration 
are more closely connected than in other countries (5*), and both are 
intimately related to the unemployment crisis which continues to 
prevail in the country. The Government is taking steps to diminish 
both unemployment and immigration, and only proposes to have 
recourse to emigration for those Swiss workers who cannot find posts 
in Switzerland itself. This policy has found expression in a regulation 
“concerning the application of uniform methods in regard to place- 
ment”, prepared by the Federal Employment Office and the Swiss 
Association of Employment Offices and approved by the Federal Depart- 
ment of National Economy, which came into force on 1 July 1928. 

According to this regulation the municipal and cantonal employ- 
ment exchanges and the Federal Employment Office are to make every 
effort to fill vacant posts in Switzerland with Swiss applicants. The 
cantonal employment exchanges are required to take particular care 
that no foreign worker is authorised to enter Switzerland if the post 
for which he has been engaged has not been advertised by the Federal 
Employment Office. 

Swiss unemployed workers who are prepared to accept a post in 
a foreign country must, in addition to the usual certificates and recom- 
mendations, furnish a certificate of good conduct and character. The 
cantonal employment exchanges are to receive a list of vacancies in 
foreign countries which have come to the knowledge of the Federal 
authorities and are to give Swiss unemployed workers an opportunity 
of applying for these posts. The following bodies are alone authorised 
to find posts for Swiss workers in foreign countries : 


(a) The Swiss Technical Placement Service : placement in all foreign 
countries of technicians ; 

(b) The Federal Employment Office : placement in European coun- 
tries of workers of all occupations (including intellectual workers), 
except technicians ; 

(c) The Swiss Association for Home Settlement and Agricultural 
Science (*°) : placement in European countries of agricultural workers 
and in oversea countries of workers of all occupations except 
technicians. 


The Federal Employment Office periodically publishes tables show- 
ing the total number of unemployed persons in the various occupations, 
and the number of those who are willing to emigrate (*). 

The emigration policy of Switzerland was discussed at a meeting 


—o 





(58) Idem, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 761. 


(®*) For the number of foreigners in Switzerland cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 341. 

(**) Ibid. pp. 355-356. 

(*!) Le Marché suisse du Travail, July 1923. Berne. 
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held on 5 July by the Swiss Association for Home Settlement and 
Agricultural Scienee. The Director of the Association stated that the 
object of the Association was to promote settlement in Switzerland and 
that it only contemplated emigration as a resource for those Swiss 
subjects for whom no employment could be found in the country. 
The Director of the Federal Emigration Office pointed out that the 
Federal authorities did not wish to encourage emigration, but were 
anxious to give advice and attention to those Swiss subjects who were 
intending to emigrate. It was stated that the Association had received 
3,500 applications ; the applicants included 2,000 Swiss subjects who 
wished to emigrate to Canada, but only 650 of these persons had 
carried out their intention. The representative of the Association in 
Canada (*?) stated that these emigrands had been sent to Winnipeg, 
where they had been offered employment contracts on Canadian farms 
for one year in order that they might be able to complete their training 
and avoid being out of employment during the coming winter. The 
Canadian Government had undertaken to receive the emigrants and 
to maintain them until they were able to proceed to their employment. 
It also offered to give them advice at a later stage when they wished 
to purchase land of their own. A Swiss lady had been nominated to 
receive Swiss women emigrating to Canada (**). 

The Federal Department of National Economy has issued instruc- 
tions dated 28 June 1923 concerning various questions connected with 
unemployment relief. These instructions lay down that no extra- 
ordinary benefits may be paid to foreign unemployed workers for the ; 
purpose of their repatriation, as Swiss unemployed in foreign coun- 
tries do not receive reciprocal treatment in this respect (*). 


Italy 










The Italian press has published summaries of the results of the 

enquiry into the position of the labour market throughout the world 

which was undertaken by the General Emigration Office (**), and of 

the first results of the emigration policy of the Italian Government (**). 
The statistics of Italian emigration for the first half of the current 

year show a considerable increase. Approximately 190,000 Italians 

emigrated during the half year in question as compared with 92,584 

during the corresponding period in 1922. Both oversea and continental 

emigration have been doubled owing to the great increase in the " 

number of Italians going to Latin America and France. The prospects 

for the second half of 1923 are less favourable. An increase in oversea 

emigration may be expected, but there will probably be a great falling 

off in continental emigration owing to the fact that the reconstruction 

of the devastated areas in France appears at the present time to be 

impeded by the lack of credits. The conditions of agricultural employ- 

ment in France are not such as to attract Italian workers. It has, 

however, been observed that a considerable number of Italians have 













——— 





(°?) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, p. 618. “9 
For the financial assistance granted by the Confederation to Swiss emigrants a 
to Canada, see International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 759. 
(°%) Der Bund, 7 July 1923. Berne. 

(**) Feuille fédérale, 4 July 1923. Berne. 

(°°) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, p. 619 
(**) Idem, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, pp. 356-357. 
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become tenant and share farmers in France. It is hoped that there 
will be opportunities of employment for Italians in Belgium owing to 
the resumption of activity in mining and in the building industries. 

The Italian Government has not only made efforts to find opportun- 
ities of employment for Italians in foreign countries but has also 
increased the strength of the departments dealing with emigration and 
has built homes for emigrants. A number of international negotia- 
tions have also been undertaken. The Italian authorities have con- 
cluded agreements with employers’ organisations in the mining and 
building industries in Belgium and Switzerland, according to which 
Italian emigrants are to obtain posts with satisfactory conditions of 
work. An account has already been given of the work of the 
Permanent Committee of Countries of Emigration (*’), and the steps 
taken by the Italian Government with a view to summoning a con- 
ference of countries of emigration and of immigration in 1924 (*). 
The General Emigration Office has been entrusted with the organisa- 
tion of a “permanent exhibition relating to Italians in foreign coun- 
tries” for the information of the Italian public. This exhibition will 
be held in various important towns in Italy. It will consist of 
documents and exhibits illustrating the work of Italian emigrants, their 
technical skill, and their devotion to their mother country (®°). 

The importance of the financial contribution made by Italian emi- 
grants to the home country is well known. Statistics published by 
the Ministry of Finance (7°) show that there have been considerable 
fluctuations since the war in the amounts of money sent home by 
Italian emigrants. The sums transmilted through the Banco di 
Napoli alone were 84 million lire in 1914, 980 million in 1920, 711 million 
in 1921, and 525 million in 1922. These figures, however, only give a 
rough idea of the total sums sent, as they do not include the. amounts 
sent by registered letter or by international postal cheque, and those 
received by the post office savings banks, which must be at least as 
large (71). Consequently the whole of the sums sent home by Italian 
emigrants in France (72) and the great majority of those sent by 
Italians in the United States are omitted from the returns. Consider- 
able sums are of course also transferred by private banks. No 
information concerning these transfers is available. 

While emigration may be regarded as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment in Italy itself, it is necessary to prevent Italian emigrants from 
becoming unemployed in the foreign countries to which they proceed. 
Italian workers who have emigrated to France frequently become un- 
employed after a certain time. The General Emigration Office has 
therefore sent a circular dated 16 March 1923 to the Italian Embassy 
and consulates in France pointing out that efforts should be made to 
give such workers an opportunity of applying for vacancies notified 
by French employers in Italy. Italian consuls in France are therefore 
to send the emigration counsellor attached to the Italian Embassy in 








(*7) Idem, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 249-250. 

(®8) See above pp. 414-415. 

(**) Idea Nazionale, 21 July 1923. Rome. 

(7°) MINISTERIO DELLE FiNANZE. Documenti sulla condizione finanziaria, etc. 
Rome, 1923. 

(71) In 1921 the number of remittances sent direct to the post office savings 
banks was 142,886, and their total amount 785 million lire. 

(72) An estimate of the amount of these savings was given in a previous 
article. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-8, Feb.-Mar. 1923, 
p. 341. 
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Paris a statement of the number of unemployed Italian workers in 
their district, with the occupations to which they belong. The emigra- 
tion counsellor will send them in return a monthly table showing the 
number of Italians unemployed in each district of France. The Italian 
consuls will therefore be able to see whether the vacancies for Italian 
workers still domiciled in Italy, which are submitted to them, could 
not be filled by the unemployed Italians already in France. The emi- 
gration counsellor attached to the Embassy may if necessary facilitate 
the placement of such unemployed persons. 

A similar circular was sent by the Emigration Office on 2 March 
to the Royal Legation in Berne and to the Italian consulates in 
Switzerland (7). 


The Scandinavian Countries 


As has been the case in the other European countries neutral during 
the war where the exchanges have remained favourable, the Scan- 
dinavian countries are at present suffering from a considerable degree 
of unemployment, and emigration is attracting attention as a possible 
remedy to relieve the pressure on a congested labour market. 


Protests have recently been made by Danish agricultural workers 
against the immigration of foreign agricultural workers which has been 
going on for some time. They claim that they have a prior right to 
any work there is, and this claim has been admitted (7). Several 
associations of small holders have also been formed in Denmark, in 
particular in Jutland, with the aim of helping their members to emi- 
grate overseas, especially to Canada. The Government raises no 


objection to the propaganda of the Emigration Office of the Canadian 
Government which has been set up in Copenhagen to give accurate 
information about land settlement in Canada. The attempts to en- 
courage small holders to emigrate have, however, caused some uneasi- 
ness to public opinion, which does not hold that the agricultural 
population of the country is too numerous, but rather the contrary (75). 
Warm arguments on this subject in the press are frequent. 


In Norway there is also a considerable amount of unemplovment ; 
but there is a marked increase in emigration and it is thought that 
this is having a good effect in reducing the number of unemploved (7°). 
The Economic Information Office (Norges Oplysninqskontor for Nae- 
ringsvejeno) has received numerous requests for information and has 
in consequence organised a semi-official enquiry among Norwegian 
legations and consulates on the conditions of seltlement in the various 
oversea countries. On the basis of the information received the Office 
published a pamphlet setting out the conditions of immigration into 
the principal countries which, up to a certain point, may serve as a 
guide for intending emigrants (77). 

Assisted emigration is not subsidised by the Norwegian Government, 
but various communes, especially in the north of the country, have 





(73) Bollettino della Emiqrazione, April 1923. Rome. 

(74) Cf. International Lahour Review, Vol. VIII. No. 2, Aug. 1923, p. 257. 

(75) Dagens Nyheder, 19 Dec. 1922; Social Demokraten, 14 Jan. 1923. 
Copenhagen. 

\"*) Politiken, 9 June 1923. Christiania. 

("") Norges Utenrikshandel, No. 14, 1923. Christiania. 
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given credits to such of their inhabitants as wished to settle overseas, in 
particular in Brazil. Their action seems to meet with the approval of 
the Government (78). 

In Sweden lively discussion is frequent as to the value of emigration 
in reducing unemployment, which here too is considerable. ~The 
Swedish Anti-Emigration Society is of opinion that there is enough 
land in the home country available for settlement, and that assisted 
emigration to tropical countries is hardly suitable for Swedes, who 
are accustomed to different climate and ways of living. But against 
this view may be set the large number of colonisation schemes, having 
their destination in Mexico, Central America, and elsewhere, which 
are at present being put forward and supported with conviction in 
certain circles. 


United States 


Immigration into the United States is dominated by the Three per 
Cent. Act, which is due to expire on 30 June 1924. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in administering this Act, and some 
hardship has obviously been inflicted on arriving immigrants who 
have been forced to return to their native land owing to the fact that 
the quota for their country was exhausted, and on families, some 
members of which have been admitted, and some rejected, because 
the latter were born at sea or in countries which had exhausted their 
quota (7°). There has also been criticism of conditions at Ellis 
Island. As only 20 per cent. of the annual quota for each country 
may enter the United States in any one month, there is consequently 
a rush on the part of the steamship companies to arrive as early as 
possible in the month, so that there is great congestion at the 
immigration station at certain periods. Criticism of this state 
of affairs has been particularly vigorous in the British House of 
Commons (°°). 

At the same time arrangements have been made for immigrants 
- arriving at Ellis Island to be assisted by the Social Service Depart- 
ment, set up by the government, with which is associated the General 
Committee of Immigrant Aid, composed of 34 representatives of 
religious and social organisations. This Department helps to make 
available for immigrants the facilities of immigrant homes, foreign 
consuls, and both public and private organisations (**). 

The total number of immigrants admissible under the Three Per 
Cent. Act during the 12 months ending 30 June 1923 was 357,808, and 
the number actually admitted was almost as large, the only important 
country which did not fill its quota being Germany. The above figure, 
however, does not represent the total number of immigrants, because 
the American continent and practically the whole of Asia are unaffected 
by the Act, special restrictive measures or agreements being in force 
with regard to Asia. In the nine months ending 31 March 1923, the total 
number of immigrants from all sources was 373,511, of whom 10,720 





(78) Jornal do Commercio, 17 May 1923. Kio de Janeiro. 

(7°) Cf. The Times, 23 July 1923. London. It has since been announced by 
the Commissioner at Ellis Island that in future babies born at sea under foreign 
flags will be admitted in the quota to which their parents are subject. Cf. The 
Colonizer, Aug. 1923, London. 

‘ o HansarD. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 July 1923. 
ondon. 

(**) Leaflet issued by the General Committee of Immigrant Aid, 
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came from Asiatic countries. Further, labour is being obtained as a 
result of migration from various sources on the American continent 
itself, quite apart from the countries subject to the quota law. The 
first of these sources is Canada, to which reference has already been 
made above. The second is Mexico, from which country 40,165 immi- 
grant aliens arrived in the nine months July 1922-March 1923. Refer- 
ence may be made in this connection to an agreement, which, accord- 
ing to the Manufacturers’ Record (*?), has been concluded between the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Mexican Consul General at San 
Antonio, providing that only such Mexicans as are selected by the 
Consul General shall be employed, that the labourers shall be paid 
a minimum wage of 30 cents per hour, and that board and lodging are 
to be furnished by the Company, which will deduct the cost from the 
wages paid. In addition to these external sources of labour supply, 
industry has profited by the shifting of part of the internal supply 
furnished by the negro population, members of which are once more, 
as during the period of the war, moving from the south to the industrial 
districts of the north. It is estimated that of the 450,000 negroes who 
went north during the war period, 200,000 remained, and it is stated 
that these are now, at the direction of their foremen, writing to their 
relatives and friends to tell them of openings in factories and work- 
shops. Official figures indicate that between 1 December 1922 and the 
middle of April 1923, 150,000 negroes moved north, causing considerable 
embarrassment to the cotton industry of the south (*). 

In view of the demand of certain manufacturing interests for more 
unskilled labour, it is interesting to note that 57,281 labourers and 
18,293 farm labourers entered during the nine months ending 31 March 
1923, while the numbers departing were 28,090 and 711 respectively. 
There was, therefore, a net immigration of 46,773 labourers. The 
corresponding figures for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1922 were 
32,726 and 10,529 immigrants, and 100,058 and 2,690 emigrants represent- 
ing a net emigration of 59,493 (8). 

Another problem, which has recently been engaging the attention 
of the authorities, is the enforcement of legislation passed before the 
Three per Cent. Act, such as the Act of 1917, which is still in force. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation of 
the House of Representatives writes (*5) that this Act, which prohibits the 
entry of some thirty classes of aliens on mental, physical, moral, and 
economic grounds, is not adequately enforced. There is, in his opinion, 
too much yielding to political pressure for the admission of aliens 
on appeal. The fines imposed on steamship companies for bringing 
excluded aliens into the United States should be increased to $1,000 or 
more, and larger grants should be voted to provide more and better 
paid medical and other inspectors and interpreters. Further, aliens 
who, although suffering from certain diseases or likely to become a 
public charge, are admitted by the Secretary of Labour under a dis- 
cretionary clause, should be compelled to make a deposit of not less 
than $1,000. 





(82) Quoted in the Literary Digest, 2 June 1923, Washington. 

(83) Negro Labour in the North, by Phil. H. Brown. Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation, United States Department of Labour, in the Public Ledger, 15 April 
1923, Philadelphia. 

(4) Bureau or LAsour Statistics. Monthly Labour Review, June 1923. 
Washington. 

_ (85) Immigration : A Legislative Point of View, by Albert Jonnson, in The 
Nation’s Business, July 1923, Washington, 
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Several proposals for a new law which would make the percentage 
principle permanent have been made. The Bill reported to the House 
of Representatives in February 1923, by the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalisation, which is supported by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (**), provides for the admission of two per cent. of the nationals 
of each country living in the United States in 1890, with the addition 
of certain dependents, etc., outside the quota. On the other hand, 
a measure was introduced into the Senate, during the last session, 
to increase the percentage to five. The House of Representatives Bill 
also provides for the giving of preliminary certificates by the United 
States consuls to prospective emigrants in Europe who appear to 
comply with the conditions of the general Immigration Law in the 
United States, this being the only form of examination before embarka- 
tion possible without the negotiation of treaties with the countries 
concerned (87). This would to some extent introduce a selection of 
immigrants, as well as a numerical limitation. This principle is also 
supported by the Secretary of Labour, who has announced his inten- 
tion of preparing a Bill on the subject (**), and by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which proposes to add to the existing three 
per cent. a further two per cent. on a selective basis (**). 


N24 
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(®*) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1923, p. 621. 

(*7) Cf. the article Immigration : A Legislative Point of View, already cited. 
(88) The Times, 31 July 1923. London. 

(**) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, p. 105. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
Industrial Accidents in Sweden in 1918 and 1919 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
AND REFORM OF ACCIDENT STATISTICS 





introduced by the Industrial Accident Insurance Act of 17 June 

1916, which came into force on 1 January 1918. It superseded a 
system of voluntary state accident insurance dating from 1901. 
Insurance is partly compulsory, partly voluntary. The compulsory 
insurance covers all workers and all industrial accidents, but grants 
compensation only for cases of incapacity for work lasting more than 
35 days after the day of the accident. For this long waiting period 
employers are provisionally liable to pay compensation, if the 
temporary disability lasts more than 3 days after the day of the 
accident, but insurance is only voluntary. In practice, however, the 
greater part of the workers under compulsory insurance are insured 
also for the waiting period. 

With the introduction of compulsory accident insurance the statis- 
tics of industrial accidents have also undergone revision as to collec- 
tion of data, classifications, computation of accident rates, tabulation, 
etc. The duty of compiling the statistics necessary for fixing the 
insurance rates due from employers, so as to render them adequate 
to the accident risk in various industries, has been transferred from 
the Social Board (Socialstyrelsen) to the State Insurance Office 
(Riks{érsdkringsanstalten). 

The two first issues of the new series of accident statistics refer 
to the years 1918 and 1919('). The statistics are derived partly from 
the accident report forms filled up by the employers for the Insurance 
Office or the mutual insurance companies, and partly from the reports 
obtained from the employers as to the number of workers employed 
and the amount of wages insured. The employers are classified as 
“large” employers and “small” employers, the former group includ- 
ing the State, joint-stock companies, all employers in the woodworking 
industry and in navigation, and others employing five or more workers ; 
the latter group covering all other employers. It is only for the 
former group (usually excluding the State) that more elaborate statis- 
tics are prepared. 


(" OMPULSORY insurance against industrial accidents in Sweden was 


WORKERS COVERED AND WAGES INSURED 


The number of workers is expressed in terms of full-time workers 
(arsarbetare), the full-time worker being defined as one who works 
300 days a year. The length of the working day is by law, with 
certain exceptions, 8 hours, but is taken into account only in some 
cases for which more detailed information is available. The number 
of full-time workers is calculated by dividing by 300 the total number 
of days’ work done during the year in the industries in question, 


_— 








(‘) RikSFORSAKRINGSANSTALTEN : Olycksfall i arbete ar 1918 and Olycksfall i 


arbete ar 1949. (Sveriges olficiella statistik. Socialstatistik.) Stockholm, 
1922 and 1923. 
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or, alternatively, by dividing the total number of hours’ work done 
by 2,400. 

The total number of full-time workers under compulsory accident 
insurance in 1918 was 1,307,526, of whom 872,351 were with large 
employers. The corresponding figures for 1919 were 1,366,836 and 
894,169. The number of workers employed by large employers and 
insured also for the waiting period was 474,323 in 1918, and 522,744 
in 1919, or 58.5 and 54 per cent. respectively of all insured persons. 

The total amount of wages insured by large employers was 
1,276,722,000 ‘kronor in 1918, and 1,427,826,000 kronor in 1919. The 
average annual wages of the workers concerned amounted in 1918 to 
1,550 kronor for male workers and 1,158 kronor for female workers, 
and in 1919, to 1,645 and 1,428 kronor respectively. 


REPORTED ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION PAID 


All accidents are reportable if they have resulted from employ- 
ment, and if they are expected to have any consequences leading to 
a claim for compensation ; i.e. to disable for more than 3 days after 
the day of the accident. 

The total number of accidents reported in 1918 was 56,849, of 
which 49,834 occurred among the large employers’ group. In 1919 
the corresponding figures were 54,893 and 47,993. In both of the 
years under review, about 77 per cent. of these were insured also 
for the waiting period. The difference between the percentages of 
insured and injured workmen who have also been insured for the 
waiting period seems to show that employers in the more hazardous 
industries have availed themselves of voluntary insurance for the 
waiting period considerably more than those operating in the less 
hazardous ones, 

Within voluntary insurance against accidents outside work 184 
accidents occurred which entitled to compensation from the 35th day 
onwards, and 174 accidents entitling to compensation also for the 
waiting period. 

The average amounts of compensation paid (including medical aid) 
per full-time worker, per 1,000 kronor of wages, per accident, and 
per sickness day are given in the following table. 


AVERAGE COMPENSATION PAID FOR ACCIDENTS IN SWEDEN, 
1918 anp 1919 (IN KRONOR) 





Compulsory insurance | Voluntary insurance 





Compensation Male Female Male 





1948 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 





Kr. | Kr. | Kr. r.| Kr. | Kr. 


Per full-time worker 17.16} 15.05] 1.93 -54]) 4,16 
» 1000 kr. wages 41.08} 9.16] 41.67 -08} 2.60 
» accident 244°99/ 228 .07/197.00/ 160.26} 46.31 


» sickness day — a 2.53 



































ACCIDENT RISK 


In the new accident statistics both frequency and severity rates 
are used to measure the accident risk. The former rates are expressed 
in terms of the number of accidents per 100 full-time workers (given 
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here as rates per 1,000). The latter rates, which had not previously been 
computed in the Swedish statistics, are based on the method suggested 
by the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions in the United States and Canada. The severity of the 
accident hazard is thus expressed in terms of loss of working days 
per full-time worker and the rates thus obtained are regarded as the 
standard measure of the accident risk. 

The method employed in Sweden differs somewhat from the Ameri- 
can one. According to Swedish experience the average working life 
expectancy is estimated at 7,500 working days, whereas it is estimated 
at 6,000 working days only in America. A case where the accident 
results in permanent incapacity for work (degree of disability=100 
per cent.) is considered to be equal to one resulting in death. In 
cases Of permanent partial disability the time loss is presumed to 
be proportional to the degree of disability. The loss of working days 
per full-time worker (k) will thus be obtained from the following 
formula : 


300 
365 





m4 75 ™ 4 7500 "« ) 


where N number of full-time workers, n, = number of sickness 
days due to temporary disability, n,; = percentage of permanent dis- 
ability, and n = number of cases of death. 

The number of full-time workers and accidents with large employ- 
ers, as well as the frequency and severity rates, classified by the 
chief groups of industries, will be seen from the following table. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN SWEDEN, BY INDUSTRIES, 1918 anp 1919 



























































Number of Number of 
essber of Number of accidents per | working on 
Industries workers accidents 1000 full-time lost per full- 
workers time worker 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Mining 15,527] 11,268] 2,408 1,855 155 165 34.60 21 93 
Ore refining 31,073 ’ 5,432 4,711 175 160 16.73 12.41 
Metals 89,038} 85,708) 11,099 | 10,093 125 118 9.90 7.78 
Stone and earth 3, 33,631} 3,008 | 2,871 89 85 15.89 | 13.42 
Agriculture and 
forestry 165,602} 180,088} 5,856 | 6,243 85 85 9.22 8.73 
Woodworking 58,919] 60,861} 5,662 | 5,565 96 91 17.94 | 15.33 
Paper and printing} 46,288) 47,324) 3,146 | 3,503 68 74 9.85 9.36 
Food 34,199} 38,263) 1,378 | 1,636 40 43 6.03 4,49 
Textiles 41,739} 47,078 560 692 13 15 3.64 1.76 
Leather, etc. 13,742} 14,945 515 404 38 27 6.74 8.37 
Chemicals 15,269} 16,402] 1,303 1,310 85 80 12.61 11.17 
Building 37,686] 38,660} 2,746 | 2,535 73 66 16,54 | 16.35 
Power, lighting, 
waterworks 8,491 8,230 523 457 62 56 15.02 14.90 
Commerce, ware- 
houses 101,707} 102,341] 1,517 1,379 15 13 2.75 2.30 
Navigation, fisher- "i 
ies 22,146] 22,333] 1,662 1,807 75 81 89.49 63.00 
Other transport ,331} 33,794) 2,146 | 2,097 6A 62 8.65 7.60 
State offices, banks} 21,606) 21,604 45 71 2 3 0.74 1.24 
Municipal institu- 
tions 59,895} 57,568 451 340 8 6 2.32 1.85 
Domestic service, 
hotels 41,000} 42,618 355 396 9 % 2.28 1.76 
Miscellaneous 1,208 1,964 22 28 18 14 6.25 6.01 
Totals and averages| 872,351] 894,169) 49,834 | 47,993 57 54 11.17 8.99 
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The interesting feature of the above table is the difference between 
the frequency and severity rates in the various industrial groups. 
As will be seen from the table, the use of frequency rates only would 
lead to erroneous results. While, for instance, the accident frequency 
in the metal industry was essentially higher than in the wood industry, 
the real accident hazard, as expressed by the severity rates, is nearly 
twice as high in the latter industry as in the former. 

The high figure of accident severity for navigation is partly due 
to the exceptiona] conditions during the war. Of other industries, the 
mining, building, and woodworking industries (the latter one of the 
principal industries of the country) show the highest figures of acci- 
dent hazard, both from the viewpoint of frequency and from that 
of severity of accidents. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Accidents occurring in the large employers’ group caused, in 
1918, a loss of 9,750,000 working days, or 11.17 working days per full- 
time worker. In 1919 the loss amounted to 8,000,000 working days, 
or 8.99 days per full-time worker. Of this loss of working time, 12 per 
cent. in 1918, and 13 per cent. in 1919, arose from temporary disabil- 
ities, 39 and 40 per cent. from permanent disabilities, and 49 and 47 
per cent. of the loss was represented by fatal cases. 

Accidents are classified into twenty-five groups according to their 
causes. In the following table the number and rates of accidents 
(with large employers) in the eleven principal cause groups are given 
in the order of the length of working time loss caused by them in 
1919. Frequency rates are added for the sake of comparison. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN SWEDEN BY CAUSES OF ACCIDENT, 1918 anp 1919 


























z Accidents per Number of work- 
yi 1000 full-time ing days lost = 
Cause of accident workers full-time worker 
1918 1919 1918 1919 4918 1919 
Working machinery 9,683 9,180 11.10 10.27 1.640 1,297 
Navigation 328 211 0.38 0.24 2.027 0.985 
* Miscellaneous causes” 4,560 4.741 5.23 5.30 0.746 0.925 
Falls of persons 3,531 3,894 4.05 4.35 0.796 0.800 
Hand tools 7,834 7,506 8 98 8.40 0,924 0.793 
Falling objects or scaf- 
folding 3,369 3,088 3.86 3.45 0.955 0.720 
Lifting and handling 
goods 9,866 9,169 11,31 10.25 0.726 0.596 
Vehicles (animal drawn) 1,577 1,965 4.81 2.20 0.363 0.542 
Vehicles on rails 2 625 2.415 3.01 2.70 0.662 0.478 
Lifts. cranes, etc. 1,495 1,324 4.74 1.48 0.481 0.451 
Explosions 241 164 0.28 0.18 0.508 0.314 
All other causes 4,725 4,326 5.41 4.85 1.343 1.090 
Total 49,834 47,993 57.13 53.67 11,474 8.991 





























This table again shows the diverse results given by the frequency 
rates on the one hand and the severity rates on the other. While, 
for instance, the proportional time loss in the machinery group in 
1919 was 4 times greater than in the explosions group, the machinery 
accidents nevertheless were proportionally about 60 times more frequent 
than the accidents due to explosions. 
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As about one-third to one-half the accidents in the principal indus- 
tries of the country, including the metal, wood, textile, and other 
industries, are caused by machinery, further study has been devoted 
to this cause group. Machinery accidents are classified from two 
different standpoints, viz. by twelve groups of machines and by 
manner of occurrence. In the 1918 statistics these accidents were 
further classified by place beside machine where the accident occurred. 
It appears, among other things, that in 1919, 415 out of a total of 642 
(in 1918, 486 out of a total of 730) severe machinery accidents were 
caused by cutting and hewing machines, among which again circular 
saws were responsible for the main part (286 in 1918, 255 in 1919y 
of the accidents. The most dangerous “manner of occurrence” is 
starting, stopping, or operating a machine in action (602 accidents in 
1918, 519 in 1919). 


RESULTS OF ACCIDENTS 


In the report for 1918, all non-fatal accidents were first dealt 
with from the point of view of the duration of the disability caused 
by them. Out of the total number of accidents (49,834) there were 
2,795 workers incapable for work on the fourth day after the day of 
the accident. Of the injured workmen coming under the compulsory 
insurance provisions only, 29.5 per cent. were still incapable on the 
36th day after the day of the accident, while only 21.8 per cent. of 
the injured under both compulsory and voluntary insurance were 
similarly incapable. This difference is considered to be due to the 
fact that accidents resulting in temporary disability are reported more 
carefully in the latter case than in the former. For 1919, no corres- 
ponding figures have been published. 

The cases of permanent disability in 1918 numbered 2,492 in all, 
of which 2,315 occurred with large employers. In 1919 the correspond- 
ing figures were 2,320 and 1,908. These cases are first classified by 
degree of disability. The number of permanent disability cases (with 
all employers) thus classified is given in the following table. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN SWEDEN, BY DEGREE OF DISABILITY, 1918 anp 1919 





Number of cases of 


Degree of permanent disability, per cent. disability 





1918 1919 





10 to 19 1,234 1,124 
20 to 29 658 633 
30 to 39 225 
40 to 49 101 
50 to 59 118 
60 to 69 57 
70 to 79 22 
80 to &9 5 
90 to 99 3 

100 32 


2,320 
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The average degree of disability was 23.9 per cent. in 1918 and 
23.7 per cent. in 1919 for all employers; for large employers the 
percentages were 24.0 and 23.1. There is apparently no relation be- 
tween the age of the injured and the degree of disability except in 
the highest age groups. On the other hand the relative number of 
permanent disability cases of all accidents, or “permanent disability 
risk ”, increases regularly with increasing age except in the youngest 
age groups. A comparison between the degree of disability and causes 
of accidents shows that the most severe disability cases (average 
degree of disability over 30 per cent.) were caused, in 1918, by 
explosions (average degree of disability 37.9 per cent.), transmissions 
(35.4), vehicles on rails (34.9), and electricity (33.9). In 1919, the list 
was somewhat different, viz. electric currents (54.2), explosions (34.2), 
injuries deliberately caused by other persons (34.0); navigation (82.3), 
blows, thrusts, and bites of animals (31.3), and vehicles on rails (31.2). 

The disability cases are also classified by the location of the injury 
(in fifteen groups). It appears that out of the total of 2,492 cases in 
1918, and 2,820 cases in 1919, 9388 and 790 were located in fingers, 
488 and 480 in eyes, and 279 and 284 in hip joints and legs. Other 
locations were considerably fewer in number, The average extent 
of disability, again, was greatest in accidents affecting the body as 
a whole (60 per cent. in 1918 and 42.5 per cent. in 1919), internal thoracic 
and abdominal organs (46.4 and 44.9), and more than one part of 
the body (87.9 and 37.6). The frequent finger accidents showed, of 
course, the lowest average degree of disability (16.1 and 17.0). 

The total number of fatal cases in 1918 was 745, of which 639 
occurred with large employers. In 1919 the corresponding figures 
were 614 and 499. The number of fatal cases among workers without 


survivors was 357 in 1918, and 296 in 1919, and-with survivors 388 
and 318. In 102 cases in 1918 and 83 in 1919 the injured male worker 
left as dependent a vidow; in 203 and 179 cases respectively both 
a vidow and children, the average age for the latter being 7 years 
in 1918 and 7.7 years in 1919. The average age of the injured male 
workers was 35.8 in 1918 and 36.1 in 1919, and that of female workers 
38.5 in 1918 and 42.4 in 1919. 









































EDUCATION 


Vocational Education in the Mining Industry 





International Labour Office from the German Ministry of Labour 

asking for information about technical and continuation schools 
for young persons engaged in the mining industry. The problem of 
providing suitable educational facilities for young miners had been 
the subject of much discussion and consideration in Germany, and the 
Government was anxious to have the benefit of the experience of 
other countries in the matter. Enquiries were therefore made by 
the International Labour Office in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, and the United States, and summaries 
of the replies received were sent to the German Government. The 
present article is based on the information thus gathered, together 
with similar facts for Germany, supplied by the Ministry of Labour. 
The enquiry of the German Government was in the form of a question- 
naire which was forwarded to the other countries. Some of the 
governments in their replies confined themselves to replying to the 
questions actually asked, while others offered supplementary in- 
formation. 

The educational systems of the countries under consideration 
naturally differ considerably in organisation and scope. The provision 
made for the education of miners is equally varied, which may be 
attributed in part, though not wholly, to differences in the importance 
of the mining industry in the various countries. In some countries 
there are a limited number of special schools or classes for miners. 
In others the education of miners is included in the general system 
of technical or continued education, and separate information on 
mining education is difficult to obtain. In some of these, however, 
notably Great Britain and certain of the American States, mining 
education, though included in the general system, is regarded as 
of such importance that special provision has been made and to 
some extent a special organisation set up. In view of these con- 
siderations the information presented here must necessarily be un- 
equal, both in scope and value. The subject is, however, of such 
importance that the facts recorded may be of general interest. 


| the beginning of 1922 a communication was received by the 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION IN MINING 





At one time mining was too frequently regarded as an unskilled 
occupation, or at best as requiring merely practical manipulative 
skill which could readily be acquired by experience. Technical 
knowledge was only expected of those in managerial positions. Al- 
though a large number of comparatively unskilled workers are un- 
doubtedly required in and about mines, it is now being increasingly 
Tecognised that much of the work, especially that of actual coal 
hewing, requires a high degree of skill, and that new workers can 
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hardly be expected to pick up the necessary knowledge without 
definite training. 

That mining is a dangerous occupation has always been evident. 
The underground worker is perpetually exposed to dangers from mine 
gases, explosions, falls of rock, defective ventilation or drainage, 
accidents in the winding machinery, etc. He is almost invariably 
compelled to observe certain precautions, for example in regard to 
the use of safety lamps, propping, and the use of the cage. Too 
often, however, the cause and the value of these precautions are 
not made clear to him, as was shown in the early days of the usé 
of safety lamps. The miner is to a large degree responsible, not 
only for his own safety, but also for that of his fellow-workers. He 
must therefore be alive to the dangers and technical difficulties of 
his work and its relation to the different operations carried on in 
and about the mine. The young and inexperienced worker is a 
potential source of danger to himself and his fellow-workers. The 
need and scope for education, both general and technical, are here 
obvious. 

Another important fact is that the higher posts in mines are 
recruited from the rank and file of the industry to an unusually large 
extent. Employment as foreman, fireman, overseer, or manager in 
nearly every country is conditional on the passing of certain examina- 
tions conducted by the public authorities, for which working miners 
may and do enter. The higher posts, such as those of manager, mine 
engineer, or electrical engineer, may be occupied by professional men 
of university or equivalent training, but it is not unusual to find 
even these positions filled by men who have worked their way up from 
the ranks of ordinary miners. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in Great Britain candidates for deputies’ or managers’ 
certificates frequently fail in the examinations, not so much through 
lack of technical knowledge or experience as through deficiencies in 
general education, which is rightly regarded as of almost equal 
importance with a knowledge of mining. The fact that promotion to 
posts of importance and responsibility is open to the working miner 
emphasises the need of adequate educational facilities for miners 
from the time they enter the pit onwards. 

There is another aspect from which the need of education for the 
miner may be regarded. Mining is often carried on in districts 
devoted almost exclusively to that industry and the pits may be located 
in remote areas. The miner being compelled to live near his work is 
too often cut off from the admittedly educational effects of the social 
intercourse with workers in other branches of industry provided by 4 
large community. More than this, mining is to a higher degree than 
many others a hereditary occupation. It is very usual for all the 
members of a family for several generations to be employed solely 
in mining, often indeed in a single colliery. There is, therefore, an 
obvious danger that the average miner’s horizon will be bounded by 
his own occupation and immediate ‘surroundings to the exclusion of 
wider social and intellectual interests. The need for general educa- 
tion is no less pressing than that for technical training. 

Although the provision of education for miners affects not only 
the young worker but also the adult, it is of most importance to the 
boy first entering the occupation. It is therefore not irrelevant to 
the purpose of this article to consider the extent to which the employ- 
ment of young persons in mines is permitted and how far they actually 
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are so employed. In Japan (') children may be employed in mines 
from the age of 12 upwards. In France and Germany children may 
be employed from 13 upwards, as well as in Sweden, though here 
the minimum age for underground work is 15. In Czechoslovakia the 
minimum age is 14 in Bohemia; Moravia, and Silesia, and has hitherto 
been 12 in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. By an Act passed 
in 1922, however, the minimum is to be raised to 14 for the whole 
country. In Belgium the minimum age is also 14. In Great Britain 
the uniform age for admission to employment in or about mines is 
now 14 Prior to the passing of the Women, Young Persons, and 
Children (Employment) Act, which came into force on 1 January 1921, 
boys might be employed above ground at the age of 13. In the 
United States all the principal mining States have enacted legislation 
prohibiting the employment in mines of children below the age of 16. 
Indiana is the only mining State of any importance where children 
are allowed to work in mines from 14 upwards. 

Statistics of the number of young persons actually employed in 
mining are rather defective, as distinctions of age are not always 
made in the figures published of the numbers of workers employed 
in various industries. In Great Britain the number of workers under 
16 years of age employed in or about coal mines in 1921 was 59,192, 
or 5.2 per cent. of the total number of workers in mines; of these 
41,074 were working underground. In Germany 27,200, or 2.8 per cent. 
of the total number of workers in mines, are under 16. In Sweden 
8.6 per cent. of the total number of workers in mines are under 17 
years of age. Of the total of 1,054, 880 are employed in metal mines 
and 174 in coal mines. In Japan the number of workers under 15 
years of age employed in coal mines is given as 4,438, or 1.3 per 
cent. of the total number of workers. 


GENERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


In order to form some idea of the point at which the question 
ef continuation schools or other forms of training for miners arises, 
it may be as well to give some particulars of the general facilities for 
education afforded in the countries under consideration. 

Attendance at an elementary school is compulsory on all children, 
but the age at which compulsory attendance ends varies from 12 to 16. 
Part-time continuation schools have been set up in many countries to 
Supplement the elementary school system. In Sweden attendance at 
a continuation school is compulsory for all children between the ages 
of 13 and 15. In Czechoslovakia all young persons between 14 and 16 
or 17 engaged in industry or handicrafts are obliged to attend con- 
tinuation schools. In Germany the compulsion extends to those be- 
tween 14 and 18 employed in industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
Compulsory part-time school laws are in force in certain of the 
American States, including Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Utah. In Ohio, Massachusetts, and Illinois 
the local authorities are empowered to make attendance at continua- 
tion schools compulsory if they see fit. In West Virginia employed 
children who have not completed the elementary school course are 


-_. 





(‘) The limilation of age only applies to undertakings carried on under a 
permanent mining right. The majority of the important mines in Japan have 
such permanent rights. 
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obliged to attend continuation schools. In all the States the age 
of attendance at continuation schools is from 14 to 18, or in some 
cases to 16 only. 

Continuation schools at which attendance is voluntary have been 
established in Belgium for children of 14 upwards, in Japan for 
those over 12, and in practically all the American States for those 
over 14. The establishment of compulsory continuation schools in 
Great Britain under the Education Act of 1918 has been indefinitely 
postponed, but a small number of voluntary schools are in existence. 

Whenever any attempt is made to set up continuation schools, 
the question almost invariably arises whether children should attend 
them during working hours or not. Some degree of compulsion is 
obviously necessary if it is desired to take children from their work 
in order to attend school. In Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and the 
United States continuation schools are held during working hours. In 
Germany the practice varies, but as a rule school hours here also 
fall within working hours. 

In practically every country some facilities are offered for those 
who wish to continue their education by means of evening schools 
organised either by the state or private organisations. Attendance is 
voluntary, and there is usually no limit of age for those who wish 
to attend, 

As will be seen later, continued education for miners is in some 
cases included in the general system of educatiqn but in others is 
the subject of special arrangements. In Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, and the United States schools for miners 
are as a rule included in the general organisation of evening and 
continuation schools. In Great Britain, however, special attention is 
paid to the needs of miners and in some counties a special organisa- 
tion has been set up for this purpose. In addition to the ordinary 
evening schools in Belgium a few special schools for miners have 
been set up, while in France and Germany schools for miners are 
almost entirely independent of the regular educational system. 

Technical and continuation schools may, of course, be set up 
by private individuals or organisations, including employers, and in 
many countries the government assists such schools by means of 
grants. In Belgium and France especially most of the technical and 
similar schools owe their existence to private initiative, while in Japan 
every encouragement is given to private bodies to set up such schools. 
In Great Britain universities, polytechnics, etc., under private auspices 
may qualify for grants in aid from the Board of Education. In addi- 
tion to the far-reaching system of vocational education under state 
control in the United States a number of schools have been set up 
under employers’ and other auspices. 


SCHOOLS FOR MINERS 


Germany 


Miners’ Continuation Schools 


Continuation schools for young persons employed in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture, attendance at which is compulsory, 


have been in existence in Germany since the end of the last 
century. Legislation on this subject did not, however, make any pro 
vision for those engaged in mining. An attempt was made later 10 
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remedy this by an Act extending the provisions of the previous con- 
tinuation school laws to mining, but attendance was not made 
compulsory. 

The Prussian Government endeavoured to set an example by 
establishing schools in the state mines of the Saar and Upper Silesia. 
The Mines Regulations for the Saar required young workers to attend 
a miners’ school until the end of their eighteenth year. Four hours 
instruction a week on two days in the week were given. The subjects 
taught were mainly general, such as German, history, geology, natural 
science, and arithmetic. There was little general and practically no 
specialised vocational] training, as the teachers were mainly drawn from 
the elementary schools and thus were unable to give technica] instruc- 
tion. The rotation of shifts made attendance at the school difficult, and 
the pupils to a large extent lost interest in the school. In 1912 there 
were 56 miners’ schools with 4,190 pupils. 

In Upper Silesia attendance at continuation schools was made 
compulsory in 1905 for all young workers in the state mines between 
the ages of 14 and 16. The curriculum included German, history, 
arithmetic, civics, and general vocational instruction. In 1912 there 
were 20 classes with 1,059 pupils, taught by teachers from thé 
elementary schools. The official report states that the results have 
on the whole been satisfactory. 

The young workers in the state mines in the Harz and elsewhere 
attended the existing municipal continuation schools. As they formed 
a large majority of the pupils, both the subjects and the hours of 
instruction were adapted to meet their needs. 

The attempts of the Government to induce private mineowners to 
set up compulsory continuation schools were for the most part un- 
successful, but the Mansfeld Copper Schist Company forms a notable 
exception. This company set up a school in 1904 and required all 
its employees in mines or furnaces to attend until the completion 
of their eighteenth year. Classes are held for eight hours each 
alternate week. The subjects taught include trade subjects, civics 
and economics, German, arithmetic, and book-keeping. Voluntary 
classes in trade arithmetic are also held. The general subjects are 
taught by elementary schoo] teachers and the vocational subjects by 
mine and furnace officials. About 70 classes with 2,000 pupils are held. 

Great difficulty has been met with in establishing continuation 
schools in the most important mining district of Germany — the Ruhr 
basin. Some of the municipalities in this district attempted to take 
advantage of the Act previously mentioned and to set up continuation 
schools for young miners. These attempts, however, met with opposi- 
tion from the mineowners, who claimed that this would lead young 
workers to move to other districts where they were not compelled 
to attend school. After considerable negotiations, an agreement was 
come to just before the war by which regulations for compulsory 
attendance at continuation schools were to be established simul 
taneously for the whole of the mining districts on the right and left 
banks of the Rhine. The mineowners agreed to defray the cost of 
establishing and maintaining the schools if the municipalities provided 
accommodation. The war prevented the execution of these plans, but 
after the conclusion of hostilities they were resumed and the schools 
were first opened in June 1921. Attendance is compulsory for three 
years ending with the pupil’s seventeenth or at latest eighteenth year. 
All mine employees, whether underground or surface workers, are 
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required to attend. A difficulty arose over young workers employed 
in the workshops attached to the mines. As they are employed by 
mining companies they do not come under the Industrial Code and 
therefore are not compelled to attend the industrial continuation 
schools. It is obviously desirable, however, that locksmith, electrician, 
blacksmith, and similar apprentices should attend industrial con- 
tinuation schools rather than the miners’ schools, especially as the 
latter are unable to make special provision for the small number of 
apprentices involved. It was finally decided that apprentices who had 
a formal contract with the mineowner and intended to take the 
journeyman’s examination should attend the industrial continuation 
schools and all other young workers employed about the mines should 
attend the miners’ schools. 

When first opened in June 1921, the 260 classes, distributed over 
120 school districts, enrolled about 5,000 pupils for the first year's 
course. The system is being gradually built up by the addition of 
pupils each year as they leave the elementary schools. It will be 
complete in the school year 1923-1924, when it is estimated that there 
will be 35,000 or 45,000 pupils enrolled in 1,200 or 1,300 classes. 

Attendance at the schools does not fall within working hours. The 
difficulty of adapting school hours to the shift system is overcome 
by arranging that pupils shall attend school for six hours in the 
afternoon each alternate week, when they are employed on the morning 
shift. The total period of instruction is fixed at 120 hours in the 
year. It is hoped that it may eventually be possible to extend school 
hours from six to eight per week. 

The curriculum for the first two years includes trade instruction 
and civics (2 hours), composition (2 hours), arithmetic and geometry 
(2 hours). In the last year three hours are given to mining instruc- 
tion, one to civics and economics, one to arithmetic and geometry, 
and one to hygiene, including first aid. The central point of the 
instruction is the vocational subjects, around which the others are 
grouped. The mining subjects include shafts, workings, blasting, ven- 
tilation, lighting, drainage, haulage, coal dust explosions, occupational 
diseases, etc. 

Part-time teachers are employed ; those for the general subjects 
are mainly elementary school teachers, those for the more technical 
ones qualified mine officials. Special courses of training for teachers 
are held and manuals for the guidance of teachers not well acquainted 
with mining conditions are issued. 

The management of the schools is vested in a committee represent- 
ing the state mining authorities, employers, and workers. A full- 
time director of miners’ schools is responsible under this committee 
for the management of the schools throughout the Ruhr and adjacent 
districts. The organisation responsible on the mineowners’ side for 
the conduct of the schools is, on the right bank of the Rhine, the 
Westphalian Mineowners’ Fund, and on the left bank the Mining 
School Association of the Lower Rhine. The inspection of the schools 
is carried out by the Minister of Trade and Industry, through the 
local mining authorities. Local school committees for detailed 
management are set up in each municipality and comprise representa- 
tives of the municipal authorities, the teaching staff, and employers 
and workers. 

By the co-operation of the public authorities and the mineowners, 
it has been found possible to secure efficiency and full attendance 
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in the schools and to modify the methods and subjects of instruction 
in the light of experience. The miners’ trade unions have also shown 
a keen interest in the schools. Hitherto few difficulties have been 
experienced and it is suggested that the system adopted in the Rhenish 
Westphalian district might serve as a model for other mining areas 
in Germany. Conditions are not so favourable elsewhere as in the 
Ruhr, where the mines and works are concentrated within a small 
area, but it is hoped that the difficulties of more scattered districts 
will eventually be overcome. 


Mining Schools 


The continuation schools for miners should not be confused with 
the mining schools. The first of the mining schools, which are for 
mining officials, was founded at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. There are at present eleven of these schools, each of which 
offers training suited to the type of mining carried on in the district. 
The following table shows the numbers of students and teachers 
in 1921. 



















Number of teachers 
Minin Number 
district School Type of mining | of students 
Full-time | Part-time 
Ruhr Bochum Coal 766 29 3 
Hamborn Coal 80 3 3 
Essen Coal 264 7 8 
Left bank] Aachen Coal 87 4 3 
of Rhine} Mors Mainly coal, also salt 50 3 7 
Upper Tarnowitz Mainly coal, also 130 12 4 
Silesia metals 
Lower Waldenburg — coal, also 60 6 3 
Silesia metals 
Harz Eisleben Metals, lignite, salt 130 7 8 
Clausthal - lignite, coal, 72 4 5 
salt 
Bonn Siegen Lignite, slate 60 2 4 
Dillenburg Metals, lignite, salt 60 1 6 
1,759 78 51 


























Most of the schools now train mine foremen and chief foremen, 
but those of Bochum, Essen, Aachen, and Clausthal also train works 
officials, while the Eisleben and Clausthal schools train foremen and 
overseers for ore dressing, salt works, and blast furnaces, and boring 
engineers. 

Students must be at least 20 or 21 years of age and have three 
or four years’ practical mining experience. In actual fact they are 
usually considerably older than this and in Bochum, for example, 
the average mining experience of the students on admission is seven 
years. On admission students are required to have the equivalent 
of a good elementary school education. In order to supplement 
deficiencies in their earlier education, many of the students take a 
one or two year course in a preparatory mining school. There are 55 of 
these preparatory schools, 30 of which serve the Bochum school alone. 
In addition to general training, some elementary technical instruction, 
for example in mining, drawing, and natural science, is given in 
these schools. Advanced classes for those preparing for managers’ 
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certificates are also held at most of the mining schools. The course 
lasts a year, but students require considerably more mining experience 
than for the ordinary course. 

The programme of the schools varies from one district to another 
according to the type of mining carried on and other local conditions. 
Those of the Bochum and Siegen schools may be cited as examples. 
At Bochum the preparatory school course lasts two years and involves 
8 or 10 hours’ instruction a week. The subjects taught are German, 
arithmetic, drawing, and government mining regulations. The mining 
school itself offers a two-year course with 20 or 24 hours’ instruction 
a week. The curriculum includes mathematics, mechanics, natural 
science, drawing, theory of materials and machinery, electricity, 
mining, mine surveying, mining arithmetic, law, economics, first aid, 
and the use of respiratory appliances. The one-year course of the 
advanced class covers much the same subjects at a more advanced 
standard. The weekly hours of instruction are 34. 

At Siegen the preparatory school course is one year, with 12 hours’ 
instruction per week in German, mathematics, physics, mining, and 
drawing. The full course in the mining schoo] is two years, which 
includes six months spent in visiting other mines and mining 
districts. The regular school hours are about 30 per week. The 
curriculum includes mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, ore dressing, theory of machines, electrical en- 
gineering, drawing, mine surveying, law, civics and economics, and 
first aid. 

The hours of attendance at the schools are generally arranged 
so that the students can continue their employment, either working 
the morning shift in the mines and attending the school in the after- 
noon, or attending the school for three or four days per week and 
working in the mine for three or two days per week, as the case 
may be. In some of the schools full-time attendance is required during 
the last year of the course, and at Tarnowitz and Siegen for the 
whole course. The advanced class is always a full-time course. The 
advantage of this half-time arrangement is that the students are able 
to correlate their practical experience and technical instruction and 
do not lose too large a proportion of their earnings. The disadvantage 
is that too often they come to the school tired and have very little 
time for private study. Instruction is given free in practically all 
the schools, and, where full-time attendance is required, some assist- 
ance is usually given to the poorer students in order to replace 
their earnings. 

In the larger schools full-time teachers are employed for the chief 
technical subjects, but in the smaller ones, such as those at Clausthal, 
Siegen, and Dillenburg, most of the teaching is done by state mining 
officials. The management of each school was entirely in the hands 
of the body which founded it until 1921. In that year, however, an 
Act was passed by which the committees of management were to 
consist of representatives of the mining authorities, the mineowners, 
mining school instructors, and employees and workers in the mines, 
the latter to be of equal number with the mineowners’ representa- 
tives. The schools are inspected by the local mine authorities and 
by the Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

The importance of these schools is illustrated by the fact that of 
the 30,000 officials at present employed in mines in Prussia, about 
12,000 have passed through one or other of the mining schools. 
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Mining Apprentices 

Attempts have recently been made to improve the practical vocational 
training given to young miners and to remedy the threatened shortage 
of skilled coal hewers. Apprentice gangs (Lehrkamaradschajten) have 
been formed in a number of mines, and since 1920 efforts have. been 
made to extend this system. For the last three months of their two 
years’ apprenticeship one or two boys work under the direction of 
a highly skilled hewer, who instructs them in all the practical aspects 
of coal getting. Every apprentice has also to attend classes for 
two hours a week and receives instruction in drawing; hewing, 
tunnelling, etc. ; propping; tools; galleries; explosives and dust; 
calculation of piece and time wages. Both apprentices and instructors 
receive the average hewer’s wage in their pit, and instructors receive 
in addition a special bonus. The apprentices are not paid for the 
time spent in classes, the attendance at which is stated to be unsatis- 
factory. 

The system of apprentice gangs has not as yet been very generally 
adopted in Germany, although both the Technical Mining Committee 
of the Federal Economic Council and the Chamber of Labour of the 
Ruhr have strongly commended it. The majority of the gangs at 
present in existence are in state mines. The number of mines using 
this system fell from 88 in May 1921 to 48 in July 1922, and it is 
estimated that at the present time the number is slightly lower. 
Over the same period, however, the number of apprentice gangs 
increased from 300 to 615 and the number of apprentices in such gangs 
rose from 1,720 in July 1921 to 3,387 in July 1922. 


Great Britain 


Although part-time continuation schools have not yet been generally 
set up in Great Britain, there is an extensive system of voluntary 
evening schools. Special provision is made for miners, who if they 
wish can follow connected courses, leading in some cases to university 
degrees or diplomas. The general purpose of these evening classes 
is both to supplement general education and to give specific 
training in mining. Under the Coal Mines Act of 1920 a Welfare 
Fund is to be created by a levy for five years of one penny per ton 
on the coal output; this fund is to be used for the provision of 
welfare and educational facilities for miners, and investigations have 
been conducted into the existing facilities and the best methods of 
utilising the fund. As education in Great Britain is entirely organised 
on a county basis, there is a great variety in the facilities afforded. 
In some mining districts a high degree of organisation has been 
reached, ile in others educational facilities are still somewhat scat- 
tered and inadequate. In spite of local variations, however, the 
general arrangement of courses may be summarised as follows. 

A preparatory course of one year, intended mainly to supplement 
deficiencies in previous education, covers mathematics and drawing, 
English, and science. The junior courses of two or three years cover 
much the same subjects with the addition of elementary instruction 
in mining. These courses are sometimes subdivided into classes for 
hovs who have recently left the elementary schools and those for 
adults. The senior course, usually for two but occasionally for three 
or more years, covers mining science, mathematics, and drawing, 
fo which is also sometimes added engineering science and mine 
surveying. Students frequently follow this course in order to qualify for 
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the deputy’s and second class mine manager's certificates issued by 
the Home Office. Advanced courses of one year in mining, geology, 
engineering, and surveying, sometimes including also miné manage- 
ment and electricity, are provided for those who wish to qualify for 
the first-class manager's certificate. 

In Scotland the organisation of continued education for miners has 
reached a high degree of development. A preparatory course of one 
year similar to that mentioned above and given in mining villages 
or small towns is followed by a three-year course in the larger 
centres. These centres are all linked up with certain central institu- 
tions, such as the Fife Mining Academy and the Coatbridge Technical 
School, where part-time courses for from 3 to 5 years are provided. 
In addition, specialised mining courses and courses for firemen are 
organised at the larger centres. 

Thus in most mining districts in Great Britain it is possible for 
a student to follow continuous courses for five years or more. Tha 
facilities actually offered by different county authorities at present 
range from 8 to 12 years. It is therefore not surprising that the ages 
of the students vary very widely, ranging from 14 to 50. Many of 
the older men are preparing for the examinations for firemen’s and 
managers’ certificates. This great diversity of age and experience 
naturally increases the difficulty of organising classes. Frequently 
boys who have just left the elementary schools and men of 40 or 
more with many years of mining experience are found in the same 
classes. In the more highly organised districts attempts are made 
to provide separate classes for junior and adult students. 

Preparatory and junior courses are given in the schools of villages 
and small towns. The senior and advanced courses are held in the 
larger centres, frequently at technical institutions organised either 
by the Local Education Authority or private bodies. The teachers for 
the more elementary courses are mainly drawn from the elementary 
schools, as the subjects taught are general. The technical subjects 
in the more advanced courses are taught by men with good technical 
training and experience, who are employed on a part-time basis. It 
has been suggested that peripatetic teachers should be engaged to go 
round the schools in the smaller scattered centres. 

The classes hitherto described are all organised by the Local 
Education Authorities. Small fees are usually charged, but these are 
very frequently remitted, and in addition assistance to students is 
given in the form of payment of travelling expenses, of the cost of 
books, and occasionally also of maintenance allowances. The central 
technical institutions are also largely under the control of the Local 
Education Authority, but in a few cases they have been established by 
private bodies, which usually work in co-operation with the Education 
Authority and receive grants from them. 

The mining courses offered at universities are not as a rule intended 
for working miners, although special facilities are sometimes offered 
to them. Degrees in mining are offered by the universities of Durham 
(Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne), Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Wales (Cardiff University College), Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. In addition, the Mining and Technical College of Wigan and 
Nottingham University College prepare students for mining degrees 
of the University of London. Besides the full-time degree courses, 
courses leading up fo mining diplomas are offered at all these univers- 
ities, and in many cases it is possible for working miners to follow part- 
time courses in order to obtain these diplomas. At Sheffield and 
Glasgow “sandwich” courses are organised by which students can 
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spend six months at the university and six months in employment. 

A large number of scholarships are offered by the various Local 
Education Authorities to enable working miners and others to continue 
their education either in full-time or part-time courses up to diploma 
or degree standard. Scholarships open exclusively to miners are 
provided in the West Riding of Yorkshire (about 70 scholarships), 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Glamorganshire, Carnar- 
vonshire, and the towns of Swansea and Burnley. In addition many 
scholarships open to miners as well as to other technological students 
in evening and part-time courses are provided in Northumberland, 
Lancashire (also the county boroughs of St. Helens and Wigan), and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (also Barnsley and Wakefield). 

The advantage of visiting other coalfields and studying the methods 
in use there has been recognised by the institution of travelling 
scholarships in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Carnarvonshire. Those offered in Glamorgan even provide 
for visits to Continental mining districts. In a number of other cases 
some provision is made for visits to other collieries. 

The South Wales and Monmouth School of Mines is an institution 
of a rather unique character which is quite apart from the ordinary 
organisation of technical education. It is financed entirely by the 
Associated Mineowners of South Wales, by means of a levy of one- 
tenth of a penny per ton of coal raised in the collieries owned by 
members of the association. Both full-time and part-time courses 
leading up to a mining diploma are offered, in co-operation with Cardiff 
University College, which the students attend during the first year 
of the course. In addition to the full course for the diploma, advanced 
instruction is provided for colliery engineers, electricians, managers, 
chemical assistants, and in mine surveying and mining law and 
valuation. In the year 1919-1920 the school enrolled 84 full-time and 
241 part-time students. Miners wishing to enter the school can take 
preliminary courses such as are provided by the Local Education 
Authorities, but it is stated that there is a certain lack of co-ordination 
between the work of the school and that of the education authorities. 

The general control in England and Wales of mining as of all 
other education is in the hands of the Board of Education, and in 
Scotland in those of the Scottish Education Department. Grants are 
made by the central Departments to the various Local Authorities, 
and all schools are inspected by officials of the central Departments. 
Privately controlled technical institutions and the universities also 
receive financial assistance from the government and are liable to 
inspection. 

In the year 1919-1920, 39 local education authorities in England 
and Wales and 8 universities or university colleges provided courses 
in mining below degree standard, which were attended by more than 
17,000 students. In Scotland there were 86 centres for mining educa- 
tion ; the total number of students was 4,198, of whom 3,173 were 
enrolled in preparatory classes or regular courses of from 3 to 5 
years and 1,025 in specialised classes for firemen, managers, etc. 


United States 


The Federal Vocational Education Act of 1917 contemplates an 
extensive scheme of vocational education comprising three types of 
School : (1) the full-time day school, providing training for various 
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occupations ; (2) part-time schools for those over 14 and already in 
employment ; these may be either trade preparatory, offering training 
for those proposing to enter a new occupation, trade extension, 
providing training supplementary to employment, or general, providing 
supplementary general education ; (3) evening schools of a_ trade 
extension type for persons over 16. The three departments of 
vocational education recognised by the Act are trade and industrial, 
home economics, and agriculture. Training in mining is included 
under trade and industrial education. 

The organisation of vocational education is entirely in the hands. 
of the States of the Union, which may formally adopt the provisions 
of the Federal Act, and by complying with the conditions laid down 
therein qualify for Federal grants of an amount equal to the sums 
provided by the State and local authorities for purposes of instruction 
and teachers’ salaries. All the States have adopted the Act and 
established systems of vocational education which vary, however, in 
extent and organisation from-one State to another. 

There are very few part-time schools which offer training for 
miners, as the number of young persons between 14 and 18 (the 
ages covered by the continuation school) engaged in mining is very 
small. On the other hand a large number of evening schools for 
miners have been established in States where mining is an important 
industry. Attendance at these schools is free and voluntary. In 
Pennsylvania and a few other States persons under 16, if employed 
in mining, are compelled to attend a part-time continuation school 
and the hours of attendance are included in hours of work. 

In West Virginia part-time classes for miners held outside working 
hours have been set up at 15 places. Students may be of any age 
over 14 and attendance is voluntary. The subjects taught include mine 
law, methods of working, mine gases, ventilation, fires and explosives, 
haulage and hoisting, drainage, timbering, electricity, mechanical 
drawing, mine rescue work, first-aid and safety camps, and mine 
management. The classes are recognised by the State Department 
of Mines as offering training in preparation for the statutory examina- 
tions for mine firemen and foremen. Mining is of such importance 
in the State that it forms a special department of vocational education 
under the direction of a professor of the School of Mines of the 
University of West Virginia. 

Ohio has ten centres of trade extension evening classes in mining, 
attended by about 250 miners between the ages of 16 and 45. Four 
special ten-week courses have been organised, giving instruction 
regarding mine gases, mine ventilation, timbering, and safety lamps. 

In Pennsylvania, as has been noted, persons under 16 employed in 
mining are required to attend part-time continuation schools, but no 
special instruction in mining is given. A number of voluntary evening 
classes are provided mainly for firemen, foremen, and their assistants. 
Plans have been drawn up by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, in co-operation with the Nanticoke Mining Institute and 
the Pennsylvania State College, for special courses of training in 
mining machinery, electricity, first aid, elementary geology, etc. 

In New Mexico evening classes are provided for miners over 16; 
the courses for coal miners include ventilation, safety lamps, mine 
gases, first aid, rescue work, shot firing, etc. Classes are held twice 
a week for two hours a night. The local authorities usually provide 
school accommodation and equipment but occasionally the mining 
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companies assist in providing these. It is hoped to open classes 
in metal mining as soon as the metal mines resume operations. 

Voluntary continuation schools for miners have been organised at 
two centres in Nevada. In addition, special instruction in mining is 
included in the curriculum of the genera] continuation schools in 
mining districts. The school hours are arranged to fall outside 
working time to fit in with the rotation of shifts, and are held either 
in the morning, afternoon, or evening. It is stated that “especially 
good work ” is being done in mining education. 

Training in coal mining was given in 42 classes in Colorado in 
1922. The subjects covered included mine mechanics, mine electricity, 
mining methods, ventilation, gases, etc. 

A limited number of evening classes for miners are held in 
Montana, Illinois, Arkansas, Alabama, and in the northern part of 
Minnesota (7). In Minnesota, and also in Utah, the State American- 
isation law requires miners who cannot read or speak English to 
attend evening classes in common with all other foreigners. 














Czechoslovakia 



























In Czechoslovakia attendance at continuation schools is compulsory — 
for apprentices in handicrafts and industry, but not for miners. The 
latter, however, are not only allowed but encouraged, both by the 
educational authorities, employers, and the trade unions, to attend 
such schools. A Bill is at present under consideration to make attend- 
ance compulsory for them also. These schools give general instruc- 
tion and not, as a rule, vocational training ; but special sections or 
schools may be set up where the number of pupils belonging to kb 
particular trade is sufficient to justify this. 

The age of attendance at continuation schools is from 14 to 17 
or 18. School hours are, on the average, eight per week for seven 
months in the year, and are usually included in the hours of work. 
Each school is under the management of a committee representing 
the central and provincial governments, the local chamber of com- 
merce, the municipality, and representatives of the trades carried on 
in the neighbourhood. Accommodation is generally provided by the 
municipality, the teachers’ salaries by the central government, while 
other expenses are defrayed by the chamber of commerce and other 
bodies. 

In the school year 1921-1922 there were 950 general continuation 
schools with a total attendance of 100,309, and 330 specialised con- 
tinuation schools with an attendance of 39,146. No separate statistics 
are available for continuation schools where mining is taught. In the 
same period, however, there were seven special mining schools or 
departments, apart from the continuation schools, with 689 pupils. 


Japan 









A system of industrial continuation schools has been set up in 
Japan in order to provide training both in citizenship and trade 
subjects. The schools offer a two-year course, including genera! 








(?) As far as is known, no special provision for mining education has yet 
been made in the following mining States : Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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subjects such as ethics, Japanese, mathematics, science, and trade 
instruction. Where these schools have been established in mining 
areas, the trade instruction, which is more or less general in the first 
year and specialised in the second, covers such subjects as mineralogy, 
excavation, pit equipment and tools, smelting, mining laws and regula- 
tions, and insurance. The school may be held either during the day 
or in the evening, but outside work hours. The number of hours 
of instruction may be anything from 6 to 18 a week. As a rule, the 
schools are free, and even when occasionally fees are charged these 
are very low. The age of the pupils ranges from 12 to 20, and in 
some schools is as high as 28. 

Continuation schools may be set up either by private individuals 
or local authorities and are managed and financed by the body which 
establishes them. They are, however, liable to inspection by the 
Ministry of Education and the prefectural authorities. Statistics of 
schools in which mining is taught are not available, as these schools 
are included with the general industria] continuation schools. 

An example of schools set up by a private company is afforded 
by the system in use at the Ashio copper mines. Apprentices ara 
engaged by the company at any age between 18 and 28. In the case 
_ of children of miners already in the employment of the company the 
minimum age is lowered to 16. The period of apprenticeship is six 
months, during which apprentices work an 8-hour day in the mines 
and receive practical instruction under supervision. They are also re- 
quired to attend school in the evenings for two hours a week; 
towards the end of their apprenticeship this is increased to two 
hours every other night. The younger apprentices are given instruc- 
tion in the ordinary educational subjects and some general ideas of 
mining principles and methods. The older pupils study chiefly 
subjects having a direct and practical relation to mining. This system 
is stated to have worked satisfactorily. 


Sweden 


In Sweden there is a general system of compulsory continuation 
schools for all those between 13 and 15 years of age. These schools 
may give either general instruction or definitely vocational training. 
Only about 20 per cent. of them are of the latter kind. The specialised 
schools in areas largely devoted to coal or iron mining give instruc 
tion in materials, mining methods, machinery and tools, mining 
products, drawing and plans, arithmetic, hygiene, and the develop 
ment of the mining industry in Sweden. Visits to mines and works 
in the neighbourhood are also made. A certain number of apprentice- 
ship schools and vocational schools have also been set up for those 
who have completed the continuation school course, and some of these 
give instruction in mining subjects. 

Attendance at continuation schools is free but compulsory for 
workers in mining as in ‘other industries. The hours of attendance 
at continuation schools are by law included in the hours of work, 
and employers have to liberate their young workers in order to allow 
them to attend. In the school year 1919-1920 there were nine schools 
comprising 21 classes giving instruction in mining. The committees 
of management of the various schools include representatives o! 
employers and workers in the industries dealt with in the technical 
classes. The general control of the system is in the hands of the 
Supreme Council of Education. 
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France 


There are only three continuation schools for miners of any import- 
ance in France ; these are in the Departments of Haut-Rhin and Moselle. 
There is a school for iron miners at Thionville, a continuation school 
for coal miners at Forbach, and a school for foremen in potash mines 
at Mulhouse. The last-named was founded in 1919 by the Potash 
Mining Company of Haut-Rhin. It offers a two-year course to em- 
ployees of the Company. On admission pupils must be between the 
ages Of 18 and 25, and have had at least two years’ mining experience 
and a good elementary education. Preparatory courses to supplement 
the latter are held in various villages in the district. The pupils 
attend the school for two full days and four afternoons a week. Thus 
while remaining at work in the mines, they only miss two shifts 
a week and do not lose more than a small proportion of their earnings. 
In certain cases the school may award scholarships to poorer students 
or those who are especially promising. The first year’s course covers 
French, mathematics, mining, drawing, chemistry, and physics. In 
the second year these subjects are continued and to them are added 
history and geography, plan and map making, geology and mineralogy, 
labour costs and account keeping, insurance, mining law, and first aid. 
Visits are paid to mines and works in the neighbourhood. Between 
the first and second years students have to spend their three months’ 
vacation working in a mine. 

The Forbach continuation school meets in the late afternoon on 
three days a week. Pupils can thus work the full morning shift 
before the school opens. The Thionville school offers full-time 
courses in alternate weeks, so that students spend one week at the 
school and the following week in the mines. The employers make a 
certain allowance to their workers for the week during which they are 
in the school, which may itself make grants to students for specially 
good work. The students’ ages range from 18 to 35, the majority 
being between 20 and 30. The course of instruction in these two 
schools is very similar, covering French, elementary mathematics, 
physics, drawing, and mining. In addition the Thionville school 
leaches trigonometry, mechanics, and plan and map making. The 
Thionville and Forbach schools are managed and financed jointly by 
the Mines Directorate of the Ministry of Public Works and the 
mineowners. 

A small school for mine foremen has been established by the mine- 
owners in the Loire basin. It is organised on a part-time basis, each 
employer paying the expenses of those of his workers who attend. 
There are at present less than 20 pupils, ranging in age from 25 to 34. 
The instruction covers arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, the use of plans, mine management, accountancy, and 
hygiene.. The experiment is too recent to provide any data as to its 
effectiveness, 


Belgium 


There are only three special schools for miners at present in 
Belgium. One of these, at Morchienne-Docherie, receives grants from 
the Department of Industry and Labour, while the other two, at 
Marihaye and Seraing, are entirely under private auspices, the latter 
that of the Cockerill Company. In addition, however, many of the 
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technical schools have mining departments. In the province of 
Hainault there are 22 such technical schools, and the technical college 
of Charleroi also has a mining department. Mining is also taught 
at the technical school at Tamines in the province of Namur and 
at the technical and vocational institute of Montegnée in the province 
of Liége. The courses in these schools are given either in the evenings 
between 7 and 9 p.m. or on Sunday mornings. They are thus not 
included in hours of work, although the mineowners occasionally grant 
special facilities to those of their young workers who attend them. 
At Montegnée the courses are arranged to fit in with the shifts, so 
that boys who work in the morning attend the school in the after. 
noon, those on the evening shift in the morning, and those on the 
afternoon shift in the evening. At schools such as those organised 
by the Cockerill Company special arrangements of hours of attendance 
are made. No definite limits of age are enforced. Any boy over 14 
may enrol, but attendance is entirely voluntary. 

The programmes of the technical schools vary according to the 
needs and conditions of the locality, but are generally divided into two 
parts, general and specialised. The general subjects include arith- 
metic, algebra, drawing, hygiene, chemistry, and physics, while in 
the mining departments specialised instruction is given in mining, 
stone cutting, mechanics, electricity, resistance of materials, steam 
engines, and mechanical drawing. Schools organised by either pro- 
vincial or municipal authorities are controlled by a committee of 
management representing the central government, the local authorities, 
and employers and workers in industry. They are inspected by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour and by the provincial authorities. 
Schools established by private individuals, if they receive government 


grants, are also liable to government inspection. 
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! Disputes between Landowners and Tenant 
, Farmers in Japan 
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farmers in European countries. His position and problems are 

those of a worker rather than of a farmer in the Western sense. 
At the Third Session of the International Labour Conference, the 
Japanese Workers’ Delegate emphasised the importance of tenant 
farmers as a factor in agricultural labour problems in Japan ('). 


In Japan the number of agricultural wage earners pure and simple 
is relatively small (7), while there are more than one and a half millions 
of small peasants who do not own a piece of land, but lease two or three 
acres of farm land from landowners and pay for it a very high rent amount- 
ing to about 55 per cent. of the total produce of that land..... For 
their labour they get a scanty reward as compared with that of industrial 
workers. Their annual income is scarcely more than £50. Their social 
position is low and they form the peasant proletariat, and in every vay 
they must be considered as a kind of agricultural worker. They are 
agricultural workers who get their wages in a form of a certain percentage 
of farm produce. Some people say they are enterprisers because of the 
fact that they cultivate the land at their own risk, but it is a superficial 
point of view. In substance they are simply agricultural workers. 


T HE Japanese tenant farmer is of a very different type from tenant 


| —~—and 
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Until recently the relation between landowners and tenant farmers 
was generally an amicable one of master and servant. In recent years, 
however, this relation has undergone a considerable change and has 
become very similar to that prevailing between industrial workers 
and their employers. Antagonistic organisations have been set up 
on both sides and both the number and gravity of disputes have 
increased year by year. The tenant farmers now demand not only 
a reduction of rent in any one particular year, but a permanent 
improvement in the conditions of tenancy. Although the disputes 
centre round the economic question of the division of profits, in some 
cases conflicts of opinion and feeling arise which are the cause of 
serious social unrest. Agricultural disputes, which only occur between 
the tenant farmers and landowners, have become one of the most 
important problems both of agricultural production and of social life 
in the rural districts. They also constitute a national problem, and 
the prospects for the future give rise to the greatest anxiety. In the 
circumstances, a recent official report on the matter (*), which is here 
summarised, is of considerable interest. 











(?) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFicE; International Labour Conference, Third 
Session Geneva, 1921, Vol. I, p. 145. 

(7) According to a government investigation on 1 October 1920 the number 
of such agricultural workers, including daily, seasonal, and permanent work-~ 
fs, was 373,024. ? 
(*) Kampo (official gazette), 7 Apr. 1923. 
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The continuous increase in the number of disputes in the last few 
years is shown by the figures given in official reports (‘). 


Year Number of disputes Year Number of disputes 
1917 85 1920 408 
1918 256 1921 1,680 
1919 326 1922 1,398 


The increase in the figures is partly due to improvements in the 
methods of collecting statistics, but there is no doubt that it is mainly 
due to an actual increase in the number of disputes. The disputes in 
1922 involved 24,900 landowners, 108,300 tenant farmers and 74,200 
chobu (5) of land. 

In the period 1916 to 1918 the disputes were confined to a few 
districts such as the Nagoya and Osaka districts, and Shikoku Island, 
but subsequently disputes occurred in many different parts of the 
country. According to the report for 1922 disputes were numerous 
in 12 prefectures (*). They were less frequent in the north-eastern 
and north-central parts of the country, but this was not due to the 
fact that conditions of tenancy are better than in other districts where 
disputes were numerous. The frequency of disputes depends mainly 
on the standard of education, the development of communications, and 
the industrial and commercial situation in the district. 


ORGANISATIONS OF LANDOWNERS AND TENANT FARMERS 


Both landowners and tenant farmers often formed temporary 
associations for the purposes of a single dispute, but recently,.in view 
of the growing frequency of disputes, organisations of a more per- 
manent character have been set up by both parties. At the same time 
some conciliatory organisations have been formed jointly by land- 
owners and farmers. The Department of Home Affairs states that 
in December 1922 there were 1,114 unions of tenant farmers, 247 associa- 
tions of landowners, and 176 joint organisations. 

The rapid growth of these organisations is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1918 there were only 897 unions of tenant farmers. In 1922 
these unions were scattered over 42 prefectures, and were most 
numerous in the prefectures where disputes were most frequent (’). 
National or district federations such as the Japan Farmers’ Union 
(Nihon Nomin Kumiai) are gradually being organised. The unions 
also keep in touch with trade unions of industrial workers and organisa- 
tions for Socialist propaganda. The landowners’ associations were set 
up primarily to protect their interests in opposition to the tenant 
farmers, and consequently the increase in their number is proportion- 
ate to the increase in tenant farmers’ unions. They are to be found 
at present in 33 prefectures, being most numerous in districts where 
disputes are frequent (8). 





(4) The basis of investigation before 1919 and since 1920 is slightly different. 
The investigation for 1922 is not yet complete. 

(5) 1 chobu=2.45 acres. 

(*) Hyogo, Aichi, Kumamolo, Osaka, Wakayama, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, 
Kagawa, Saitama, Niigata, Shizuoka, Yemime. No reports have been received 
from Fukushima, Iwaite, Aomori, Yamagata, Tottori, Kochi, Okinawa. 

(7) Gifu, Gumma, Niigata, Yamanashi, Saitama, Hyogo. Okayama. 

(8) Aichi, Gifu, Saitama, Fukui, Hyogo. 
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The number of joint associations of landowners and tenant farmers, 
though small in comparison with the other organisations, is increas- 
ing. They are chiefly located in six prefectures (*). The object of 
these organisations is the improvement of systems of land tenure and 
agriculture and the prevention of disputes by maintaining friendly 
relations between landowners and farmers. In some cases they were 
formed at the instigation of the district authorities or of the land- 
owners after experience of the difficulties and dangers of disputes. 


CAUSE AND NATURE OF DISPUTES 


The principal causes of dispute are the smallness of agricultural 
holdings, the low rate of agricultural] profits, bad harvests and natural 
calamities, high rental, increased prices, the rise in the standard of 
living, the growth ef urban industrial and commercial centres, defects 
in agricultural systems and traditions, the divergency of interest be- 
tween landowners and tenant farmers and changes in the trend of 
thought. In former times disputes arose only in times of bad harvest 
through storm or flood, and when the harvest was satisfactory there 
were practically none. More recently, however, demands for per- 
manent decreases in rents have been put forward by the farmers ir- 
respective of the nature of the harvest; where disagreements pre- 
viously occurred after the harvest. they now begin before the sowing. 
In 1921 high rents were the cause of 4 per cent. of the total number 
of disputes, while in 1922 the proportion had increased to 22 per cent. 
The comparative importance of the various causes is illustrated by the 
following list. In many cases more than one matter was in dispute, 
but classification has been made according to the main question 
at issue. 


Percentage 
Cause of dispute of tota 
Bad harvest 80 
High rents 22 
Outside influences (Radical ideas and contagion of other disputes) 14 
Fall in the price of agricultural produce 14 
Increase in rent 2 
Other causes 18 


The demands put forward sometimes relate to the interpretation 
or enforcement of the lease, but more generally to the lowering or 
the raising of the rent. On the ground of bad harvest, claims were 
made for reductions of rent amounting to 20 or 30 per cent., but in 
extreme cases a reduction of as much as 70 or 80 per cent. was 
demanded (!°). Demands for permanent reduction in rent usually 
amount to 10 to 30 per cent. ; when the farmers are supported by 
the Japan Farmers’ Union the permanent decrease demanded is gener- 
aly 30 per cent. The number of claims for permanent reductions 
is increasing in nine prefectures (1%). 

Disputes and demands are now collective instead of individual. In 
some cases the farmers, it is said, attempt to apply coercion, but the 





(*) Gifu, Yamashina, Gumma, Toyama, Aichi, Okayama. 

(*) Cases of this kind occurred in Aichi, Kyoto, Kanagawa, Osaka, Miye, 
Gifu, Okayama, and Oita. 

(4) Hyoho, Okayama, Osaka, Saitama, Miye, Gifu, Nagano, Fukuoka, Oita. 
Q 
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more general tendency is to adopt more peaceful and persistent 
tactics, which prove more profitable. The interests of the individual 
landowners often conflict owing to the difference of the size of 
their estates, the fact that some of them do and some do 
not reside on their estates, and that in some cases the rent of 
their land is their sole source of income. Consequently, though they 
generaliy combine in oppositivn to the tenant farmers, they frequently 
meet with difficulties in taking joint action. Moreover, they are not 
usually prepared to cultivate their own land, and the result of disputes 
is therefore frequently unfavourable to them. In extreme cases the 
landowners may resort to lawsuits, compulsory execution, or seizure 
of the land. Cases have occurred (!?) of landowners cultivating the 
land which they have seized or have had returned to them, and 
occasionally they try joint management on a comparatively large 
Scale. No information has yet been received as to the results of these 
attempts. The results of disputes occurring in 1922 were as follows : 


Nature of Settlement Percentage of Total 
Compromise 82.1 
Farmers’ demands granted : a 
Farmers’ demands withdrawn 4, 
Farmers’ demands rejected 1. 
Rented land returned 1. 
Cause of dispute disappeared 1. 


- em tr O 
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Thus the majority of disputes ended in compromise. Of the total 
number of disputes initiated during the year, 33 per cent. were still 
undecided at the time of the investigation. Some of these had only 
recently occurred and no attempt at settlement had yet been made, 
while. others had extended over a long period, all attempts at mediation 
having proved unsuccessful. Occasionally settlement is reached by 
direct negotiation between the two parties, but the majority of disputes 
are settled through the intervention of a mediator. The communal 
and police aathorities undertake this work most frequently, but both 
tne officials of the local agricultural associations and the priests act 


in this capacity at times. 





(?) In the prefectures of Aichi, Gifu, Okayama, Fukuoka. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. ApvisorRyY COMMITTEE ON 
ANTHRAX. Report of the Committee. London, December 1922. Geneva, 
1923. 86 pp. 


The Advisory Committee on Anthrax was set up in accordance with the 
decision of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its ses- 
sion held in January 1922. The Report was adopted unanimously at the final 
sitting of the Committee, 14 December 1922, as a true historical statement of 
the work accomplished. 








































INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. International Review 
of Agricuitural Economics. New Series: Vol. I, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1923. Rome. 
149 pp. 


Published monthly from 1920 to 1922 this Review, dealing with agricultural 
matters (co-operation, credit, insurance, land systems, the economic and social 
conditions of the agricultural classes, etc.) has been converted into a quarterly 
review of approximately 160 pages. In addition to some miscellaneous informa- 
tion the first number of the new series includes the following articles : Agrarian 
Reform in Eastern Europe, by H. M. Conacher ; Share Tenancy in Spa.%, con- 
tributed by the Spanish Institute of Social Reform ; The Development of Farm 
Household Management Instruction in Belgium, by M. Beaufreton ; The Principal “ 
Types of Agricultural Co-operative Society in Ilaly, by G. Constanzo ; Co-opera- . 
tion in the Argentine Republic, by D. Borea. a: 





PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JustTicr. Acts and Docu- 
ments relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. 
Series C, No. 1. First Ordinary Session. Documents relating to Advisory 
Opinions Nos, 1, 2, and 3. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 1923. 616 pp. 


The first Advisory Opinion given by the Court relates to the appointment 
of non-governmental delegates and technical advisers to take part in the ses- 
sions of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation. 

The second and third concern the competence of the International Labour 
‘Organisation to deal with questions relating to agricultural workers and to the 
organisation and methods of agricultural production. 





—— Eztracts from International Agreements affecting the Jurisdiction of 
the Court. Series D, No. 3. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 1923. 77 pp. 


Wortp ASSOCIATION FOR ADULTEpDucATION. Bulletin XVI. World 
Association : Fourth Annual Report. Oaford, Cambridge, and Adult Educa- 
tion. Adult Education and Society. London, World Association for Adult 
Education. May 1923. 32 pp. Ils. 


In addition to the annual report of the Association, this Bulletin includes 
notes by two members of Oxford and Cambridge Universities respectively on 
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the proposal of the Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge that extra- 
mural work should be accepted as an essential part of the normal work of the 
university and steps be taken to provide intra-mural education for a number 
of adult students. An address by the Archbishop of York on the function of 
adult education in the development of society is also included. 









OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 










CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR. Twelfth Annual Report on Labour Organisa- 
tion in Canada (for the calendar Year 1922). Ottawa, 1923. 315 pp. 
















A complete labour directory including information as to trade union member- 
ship and organisation, relations with international bodies, the activities of 
organised labour and the growth of Labour political organisation in the 
Dominion. Particulars are also given of revolutionary labour bodies of recent 
formation and their doctrines, of the labour bodies in North America which 
advocate industrial unionism, of the inception and objects of the non-interna- 
tional or distinctly Canadian central organisations, of the formation of the 
Federation of Catholic Workers, and of the non-trade union associations of wage 
earners. Reference is made to trade union beneficiary features and new benefit 
schemes established. In addition to a list of all labour organisations on the 
continent known to the Department, with names and addresses of chief officials 
and local branch unions, the report contains a list of Canadian labour papers 
and of trade union official journals, and a list of conventions of labour bodies 
to be held during 1923, with date and place of meeting. 



















DEPARTMENT OF MingES. Titanium, by A. H. A. Rosinson, Ottawa, 
F. A. Acland. 1922. 127 pp. 











A technical study on the sources, production, and uses of titanium and its 
compounds, particularly as pigments in the paint industry where the use of 
titanium white is of considerable importance. 







NOVA SCOTIA 





COMMISSIONER OF PuBLic WorKS AND MINES. Report for 1922 of 
the Workmen's Compensation Board. Halifax, King’s Printer. 1923. 32 pp. 











The actual payments for compensation and medical aid in 1922 amounted to 
$516,289.75. Of this amount $303,551.94 was paid to workmen other than pen- 
sioners, and $212,737.81 was paid to those entitled to pensions. During the 
period reviewed 4,256 workmen wholly disabled for 7 days and upwards were 
paid compensation for the period of disability. Detailed information is given 
relating to the locality of accidents, nationality of injured workmen (1921), nature 
of injuries by classes, permanent disability cases, sex and marital condition 
of injured workers (1921), causes of accidents (1921). 













ONTARIO 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Report on the Women’s Institutes, 
1922. Toronto, King’s Printer. 1923. 128 pp. 
















This annual report of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, which is the 
home of the first Women’s Institute, is of unusual human inlerest. It includes 
a Statistical statement of membership, finances, etc., the history of the movement 
since its inception twenty-five years ago, and contributions from a large number 
of members regarding the practical work in rural socialisation which is being 
done by the farm women of Ontario. 
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WoRKEMEN’s CoMPENSATION Boarp. Report for 1922 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario. Toronto, Clarkson W. James, King’s Printer. 1923. 6 pp. 


A detailed report for the eighth year of the operation of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, during which total benefits awarded amounted to 
$5,692,896.61, as compared with $6,189,263.49 during 1921, and the tolal number 
of accidents reported was 50,411, as against 45,191 during 1921, and 54,851 
during 1920. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MINISTERE DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE. Dispositions légales concer- 
nant “hygiéne mdustrielle et la prophylawie sociale, by Prof. Dr. Jos. Lukas. 
Prague, 1923. 24 pp. 


Legislation on industrial hygiene and social prophylaxis ; published by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. 





FINLAND 


Fintanos OFFIcigLta Statistik. Befolkningsrdrelsen aren 1919 
och 1920. Mouvement de la population de Finlande en 1419 et 1920. q 
Helsingfors, 1923. 131 pp. : 


Statistics relating to the population of Finland for 1919 and 1920. 
























Suomen VIRALLINEN TILASTO; FINLANDS OFFiciELLA STATISTIK. 
Viestétilastoa; Befulkningsstatistik. Répartition de la populution d aprés la 
profession a Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, etc. au 8 décembre 1920. Helsingfors, 
1923, 153 pp. 


Distribution of the population of Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, etc., by occupa- 
tion, as at 8 December 1920. 





Land Reform in Finland 1923, Helsingfors, Government Printing Office. 
1923. 13 pp. 


This booklet summarises and explains a law for the provision of land for 
settlement purposes, passed by the Finnish Chamber, 14 October 1922. The 
Act contemplates the acquisition of private property by compulsory purchase 
for purposes either of cultivation or of providing sites for housing accommoda- 
tion. In the former case twenty hectares is the maximum area of arable land 
which may be acquired by each holder, but to this may be added adjacent 
forest land sufficient to supply fuel requisite for “a family of medium size ”. an 
Land purchased for building sites should include an area sufficient to raise 
fruit and vegetables for the owner’s domestic use. Properties under 200 hect- 
ares are not subject to compulsory purchase if the owner is also the occupier ; 
but if his land is not “in reasonable cultivation” he loses the protection of 
the law. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AGRICULTURAL TRIBUNAL OF INVESTIGATION. Interim Report, 
1923. Cmd, 1842. London. H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 12 pp. 
6d, net. 


The Tribunal of Investigation appointed in December last by the Prime ‘} 
Minister has issued an Interim Report. The investigation was entrusted to 7 
three economists and an agricultural assessor, the terms of reference being 
“to enquire into the methods which have been adopted in other countries 
during the last fifty years to increase the prosperity of agriculture and to 
secure the fullest possible use of the land for the production of food and the 
employment of labour at a iiving wage, and to advise as to the methods by 
which those results can be achieved in this country ”. 
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The report lays stress upon the importance of maintaining an arabie area 
sufficient at least to assure production of homegrown food at the pre-war 
level and points out that by this means the problem of providing employment 
for agricultural labour can alone be solved. 

On the labour side the commissioners recommend for England and Wales, 
the establishment of “about six District Wages Boards”, each having full 
executive powers within their own areas, but with powers limited to “ the 
enactment of minimum wages”. The Report makes it clear that these bodies 
should not be regarded as fixing the actual rates of pay, but that as their 
chief value is to ensure that the standard of payment is not fixed by the less 
efficient employers, it is above all in a period of depression that a wages board 
is needed by the agricultural industry. 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
Year 1922. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 153 pp. 


This report will be analysed under the heading Industrial Inspection in.a 
future number of the Review. 





Home Orrice. Report on the Grinding of Metals and Cleaning of 
Castings with Special heference to the Effects of Dust Inhatation upon the 
Workers. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 100 pp. 


This report will be analysed under the heading Industrial Hygiene in a 
future number of the Review. 








Scottish EpucaTion DEPARTMENT. Reports, etc. issued in 192 1!- 
1922. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1923. 609 pp. 15s. 


This volume includes in bound form the report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education in Scotland, the reports of the Accountant of the 
Department, of the Chief Inspectors, and of the Royal Scottish Museum, also 
statistics of schools and attendance, a list of education authorities, and regula- 

- tions, minutes, and circulars issued during the year 1921-1922. The report on 
continuation classes, attendance at which is optional, shows a considerable 
increase in the number of pupils. In 1919-1920, 166,461 pupils were in attendance 
at 956 centres ; in 1920-1921 the number of pupils was 179,372 and the number 
of centres 1,109. The number of pupils under 18 years of age has decreased, 
but this is said to be no cause for regret, as the decrease has been more than 
balanced by the increase in the number of pupils in attendance at full-time 
day schools. There has also been a marked increase in the number of pupils 
over 18 attending continuation classes. ‘These classes, in Scotland, are system- 
atically organised and linked up with a number of Central Institutions to 
which students can proceed for more advanced instruction after completing 
the continuation class courses. In 1920-1921 there were 16 central institutions 
(including 5 under the administration of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland) 
atlended by 9,588 day students and 14,156 evening students. Attention is called 
to the difficulties caused in all branches of educational administration by the 


imperative need for economy. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Report of the Immigration Agent General for the year 1921. Georgetown, 
Demarara, The Argosy Co. 1922. 41 pp. 


This Report contains a great deal of information on various matters affect- 
ing the immigrant (mainly East Indian) population in the colony, such as 
wages, crimes committed, strikes, destitution, savings banks, sanitary condi- 
tions, etc. The movement of migrants was a small one during the year ; 
274 East Indians, who had been repatriated, returned to British Guiana, mostly 
at the expense of the Colonial Government; 136 immigrants arrived from 
Barbados ; 473 immigrants were repatriated to India. The total number of 
East Indians in the colony on 31 December 1921 was 124,900. It is noted that 
the sugar industry was in a precarious condition, and this caused a reduction 


in the wages paid. 




















INDIA 
BOMBAY 


Annual Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay 
Presidency for the twelve months ending March 31, 1922. Poona, Super- 
intendent, Government Printing, 1922, 63 pp. 


BURMA 


Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies Act in Burma for the 
Year ending 30th June 1922. Rangoon, Office of the Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing. 1923. 52 pp. 


MADRAS 


Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies Act for the 
year 1921-1922. Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, 1923. 68 pp. 


PUNJAB 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in the 
Punjab, for the Year 1922. Lahore, Superintendent, Government Printing. 
1923. 8, xx pp. 


This report will be analysed under the heading Industrial Inspection in a 
future number of the Review. 


ITALY 


Cassa NAZIONALE PER LE ASSICURAZIONI SOCIALI. Relasione del 
Presidente. Rome, Casa Edit. Ital., 1923. 24 pp. 


Report of the President of the Italian National Social Insurance Fund, 
concerning, in particular, the investment of the sums administered. On 31 
December 1922 the total assets amounted to approximately 1,432 million lire ; 
about 224 million lire were invested in preference shares in railway construc- 
tion companies with government security ; 54 million had been lent for 
agricultural improvements ; 53 million to hydro-electric undertakings in South- 
ern Italy for the construction of reservoirs; and loans to the amount pf 
113 million lire had been made or promised towards the erection of cheap 
houses for workers. It is interesting to note that the rate of interest on the 
latter investments during the last few years has never been more than 5 to 54 
per cent. 


JAPAN 


DIRECTION DE LA STATISTIQUE. Résumé statistique du mouvement de 
la population de l’Empire du Japon pendant Van X de Taishé, 1924. Tokio, 
1923. 145 pp. 


Statistical summary relating to the population of the Japanese Empire 
during 1921. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Education : Technical Education. E., 5. Wellington, Skinner. 1922. 
12 pp. 6d. 


Among other information given, it is stated that the number of pupils in 
New Zealand in attendance at full-time technical high schools in 1921 was 
3,349 ; those in attendance at classes other than at technical high schools 
numbered 16,832 ; of these 32 per cent. were engaged in various trades and 
industries, 24 per cent. were students, 18 per cent. were engaged in domestic 
pursuits, and 13 per cent. in clerical work. 
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SPAIN 


CONSEJO SUPERIOR DE EMIGRACION. Actas del pleno comisién perma- 
nente y secciones. Segundo semestre de 1922. Builetin No. 117. Madrid, 


1923. 69 pp. 


Official summary of the proceedings of the plenary session of the Supreme 
Council of Emigration during the latter half of the year 1922. 





MINISTERIO DE TRABAJO, ComeRcIO ¥ INDusTRIA. Los Proyectos 
de Convenio y las Recomendaciones de la Conferencia General del Trabajo. 
Madrid, 1923. 109 pp. 


This pamphlet, which is intended for the information of senators and 
deputies, deals with the Conventions passed at the four International Labour 
Conferences and the position of Spain in regard to their ratification. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BuREAU OF EpuUCATION. Studies 
about Occupations in Public Schovls. Report of a Conjerence of Specialists 
in Industrial Education called by the United States Commissioner of Education 
and held at Detroit, Michigan, Wednesday, 29 November 1922, by William 
T. Bawpen. Industrial Education Circular No, 16. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office. March 1923. 34 pp. 5 cents. 


The conference discussed the general characteristics of pupils in elementary 
and secondary schovls and their interest in studies of occupations. Methods 
of imparting information about occupations as an essential part of vocational] 
guidance and its relation to vocational education were also considered. 





DgePARTMENT OF LABouR, BurgAu oF LABour Statistics. Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations, Labour Laws of the United States Series, 
No. 322. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1923. 51 pp. 


Amid the welter of controversial literature on the Kansas Court of Indust- 
rial Relations, this pamphlet presents an account of its workings based on 
two annual reports covering the first 22 months of the history of the court. A 
synopsis is given of cases before the court, and legal proceedings affecting 
the industrial law are enumerated. A bibliography of books and articles on 
the court from various standpoints is appended. 


—. —— Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials of the United States and Canada held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., 22-26 May 1922. Bulletin No. 323, Miscellaneous Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 1x, 158 pp. 


The declared object of the Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada is to act as a medium of interchange of ideas 
as to what is best in labour legislation and to promote and correlate the 
activities of the State, Federal, and Provincial departments of labour. Addresses 
delivered at the opening session of the Ninth Annual Convention included that 
by C.B. Connelley, Commissioner Pennsylvania Department of Labour and 
Industry, on the administration of labour laws, the President’s address by 
Frank E. Wood, Commissioner Louis‘ana Bureau of Labour and _ Industrial 
Statistics, and that of Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics, on the efficiency of American labour. Subjects of addresses and 
discussions at subsequent sessions were: the child problem in the beetsugar 
industry, issue and revocation of employment certificates under the control of 
school or labour department, problems and importance of factory inspection, 
the Uniled States Employment Service and its functions, the Employment 
Service of Canada, the various methods used by state employment services, the 
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President’s conference on unemployment, governmental labour bureaux and 
the causes of labour unrest, mediation and conciliation, compensation legisla- 
tion in New York, progress in compensation legislation, minimum wage legisla- 
tion and hours of labour, the industrial clinic for the rehabilitation of the 
injured in industry, medicine and industry, rehabilitation and the placement 
of vocationally rehabilitated persons in employment, the national programme of 
vocational rehabililation. Reports made include those on new legislation by 
Stales and Provinces, and those of the Auditing Committee and the Committee 
on Resolutions. Chief among the resolutions passed were those demanding 
the enactment or amendment of labour laws for the protection of children in 
agriculture from long hours and extensive labour, the compilation and publica- 
tion by the Federal Government, without undue delay, of State labour statistics 
on industrial accidents, and a recommendation that the Women’s Bureau at 
Washington be asked to make a study of seats for working women with special E 
reference to posture. 


Wages and Hours of Labour in Woollen and Worsted Goods 
Manu;ucturing, 1922. Bulletin No. 327. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 
1923. 34 pp. 


—— Cuitpren’s Bureau. Child Labour and the Welfare of Children 
in an Anthracite Coalmining District. Bureau Publication No. 106. Washing- 4 
ton, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. vu, 94 pp. a 


























The distressing conditions of child labour in the anthracite region of Schuyl- 
kill County are revealed in this study. Among the facts calling for remedial 
measures reported by the Children’s Bureau are long hours of work in dangerous 
occupations, congestion of population, inadequate educational and recreational 9 
opportunities,.and a high mortality rate due to insanitary conditions. Charts 
and numerous illustrations are included. The appendices contain summaries 
of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1915 and 1919, sections 
of leases of estates, an excerpt from an unpublished report of the chief of the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Housing to the commissioner of health, 9 April 
1919, regarding land ownership and relief of congestion in Shenandoah, the 
business and educational centre of the district, and 30 statistical tables. ; 








—— The Working Childrén of Boston. A Study of Chili Labour 
under a Modern Nystem of Legal Regulation. By Helen Sumner Woopsury, qi 
Ph. D. Bureau Publication No. 89. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 1922. ‘ 
vit, 374 pp. 


That both the child and the community have more to lose than to gain 
by a policy which permits children to go to work when under 16 years of 
age is the conclusion drawn from a study of problems typical of the larger 
cities of the United States. Advanced modern legislation regulates labour 
conditions in the diversified industries of the city of Boston ; nevertheless these 
problems arise “wherever the work of undeveloped young persons is used 
primarily for profit instead of primarily for training”. The appendices deal 
with individual cases of child workers and with special home permits, and 
indicate the methods of classification used in tabulation. 











CALIFORNIA 


Bureau or Lasour Statistics. Twentieth Biennial Report 192 4- 
1922. Sacramento, California State Printing Office. 1923. 396 pp. 





INDIANA 


INpusTRIAL Boarp. R-port of the Department of Women and Children : 
for the Year ending 30 Sept-mber 1922, including a Report of Indiana 
Cannerirs. Reprinted from Year Book. Indianapolis, 1923. 33 pp. 


As regards the protection of women in industrty Indiana is represented 
as one of ‘the more backward states. The facts presented here show that 
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nearly 85 per cent. of women in industry worked in 1922 more than 8 hours 
a day as compared with nearly 75 per cent. of the men. Of women in clerical 
work only 25 per cent. worked more than 8 hours a day. A 9-hour law, as 
recommended, is estimated as likely to afféct 42.9 per cent. of women working 
outside offices. Other recommendations are as follows: extension of voca- 
tional guidance to all minors under 18 years of age leaving school to enter 
employment ; broadening of the scope of the board of the children’s guardians 
law with a view to removing the necessity of children under 16 years of age 
remaining out of school in order to relieve economic pressure in the home ; 
amendment of the workmen’s compensation law so as to include children 
" whether legally employed or not, and to provide for triple compensation in 
cases of injury to children illegally employed ; part-time school to be mandatory 
in all school corporations having 20 children working on certificates. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION. Courses of Study in Agricul- 
ture. Harrisburg, Printer to the Commonwealth. 1923. 137 pp. 


Courses of study are presented for pre-vocational agriculture for rural 





agriculture for high schools. Their value is greatly increased by the discus- 
sion of pedagogical method which accompanies them, 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION RATING AND INSPECTION BUREAU. 
Coat Ming Section. Cause Analysis of Temporary Compensadle Accidents 
occurring in 1920, 1921 and 1922 in Insured Coal Mines in Pennsylvania. 


18 pp. 


Coal Mine Compensation Insurance Eaperience in Pennsylvania 
1916-1924. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1922, xxvii tables. 





NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. Documentary 
History of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1920-1922. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Convention of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, held in Chicago, 8 to 13 Alay 1922. 445, Lxxim pp. 


The report of the General Executive Board to the Fifth Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America reviews the relations 
of capital and labour since the close of the war and the methods of class war- 
fare employed, the great lock-out in New York in December 1920, and the 
struggle in other industrial centres in the United States. The report deals at 
some length with the reorganisation of the Children’s Clothing Workers’ Joint 
Board in New York, and that of the shirtmakers throughout the country, and 
progress achieved towards the establishment of the principles of collective 
bargaining and the standardisation of rates. The organisation now comprises 
1‘8 local unions and 16 joint boards in 36 cities, 14 States of the United States, 
and two Provinces in Canada ; it operates special banks, labour temples, and 
libraries, besides issuing numerous publications and conducting a research 
service and schools for its members. Tables and charts relating to member- 
E ship, employment, hours, wages, strikes and lock-outs, injunctions granted, 
4 agreements, and decisions of the impartial arbitration machinery, are contained’ 


in the appendix. 


AmERICAN Furnt-Grass Workgrs’ Union. Automatic Machinery, 


by Harry H. Coox. Toledo, Ohio, 1923. 17 pp. 


of the glass industry in the United States. The extent to which it has invaded’ 












schools and for junior high schools and also for both general and vocational . 
















Automatic machinery is playing an increasingly large part in all branches- 
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the flint-glass industry is shown in this report by the assistant secretary of 
the American Flint-Glass Workers’ Union, embodying the results of an inves- 
tigation carried out between 5 December 1922 and 20 May 1923 in the chief 
centres of the industry. The report deals primarily with the automatic machine 
in the production of articles made in the press, machine press, punch tumbler, 
and iron mould departments, bringing together facts relating to wages, number 
of men employed in different localities, hours of work, output, number of 
machines operating and indicating the work which should come under the 
juridiction of the Union. The object is to present such information as will 
assist the organisation in formulating its future policy. 


Arnpt, Paul. Die wirtscha/tliche und soziale Bedeutung der Heimarbeit. 
Jena, G. Fischer. 1922, vi, 38 pp. 


The first of a series entitled “Home Work and Middlemen of Today ” 
(Heimarbeit und Verlag in der Neuzeit), this study may be described as a sequel 
to those already published by Mr. Arndt from 1909 to 1914 under the title : 
“Home Work in the Rhine and Main Districts ” (Die Heimarbeit im rhein-maini- 
schen Wirtschaftsgebiet, 3 vols. Jena, G. Fischer). Arguments put forward by 
supporters and opponents of home work are weighéd in turn. The author 
does not accept the view that the system necessarily involves extreme poverty ; 
he has endeavoured to give an objective survey of the question, showing the 
important place which home work occupies in Germany, without being 
intluenced by prevalent political or social theories. 


Bacui, Riccardo. L’Italia economica nel 1921. Anno XIII, Citta di 
Castello, Casa Tip.-Ed., Lapi, 1922. 460 pp. 


A year book of Italian finance, commerce, industry, agriculture, and eco- 
nomics in 1921. Some chapters deal with labour questions, and particulars 
are given of industrial disputes, employers’ and workers’ organisation, migra- 
tion, and labour legislation. An outline of the chief economic events of 1922 
and an extensive classified bibliography for 1921 are given as appendices. The 
series of year books published by Mr. Bachi, who is Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Macerata, are a valuable source of up-to-date 
economic information about Italy. 


BERGENGREN, R. F. Co-operative Banking. A Credit Union Book. 
New York, Macmillan. 1913. x, 398 pp. 





BiroomFigEtp, Daniel. Financial Incentives for Employees and Execu- 
tices. Introduction by Meyer BLoomrietp. New York, Wilson; London, Grafton. 
1923. 2 vols. xx, 325; and 407 pp. 


A two-volume work of reference on wage incentive plans. Some general! 
considerations are given and different types of wage systems, piece work, 
day work, and week work, are discussed in Part I. Principles, methods, and 
results of bonus systems — bonuses for increased production, improved quality, 
economy, steady attendance, length of service— thrift plans, profit-sharing, stock 
participation plans, mutual benefit associations, pension plans, incentives in 
retail stores, compensation of salesmen, compensation of office workers, incen- 
tives for foremen and executives, are the various subjects dealt with in the 
remainder of the work. Experience with plans in actual operation is recorded, 
and material taken from many publications and reports and from investigations 
by the Bloomfield Organisation covering upwards of a thousand concerns and 
Plans has been assembled, with a bibliography and index. 


Boveri, P. Il Consiglio nazionale del Lavoro ne rapporti con la classe 
medica. Milan, Saita e Bertola. 1923. 9 pp. 


A brief discussion of the functions of medical men on the National Council 
of Labour. 
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Camara OFICIAL DE INDUSTRIA DE BARCELONA. Memoria Regla- 
mentaria 1920-1921. Barce ona, 1922. 314 pp. 







































































This report deals in some detail with the social problems of Barcelona, . 
the transport conference, and various political, social, and financial questions, 
giving stalistics of imports and exports, etc. It contains also the report of 5 
the Chamber of Industry on the Bill for the ratification of the Washington ny) 
Conventions and the reply to a questionnaire of the Institute of Social Reform in 
relating to various suggested labour laws. in 
n 
th 
Cecconi, Eugenio. Note sull’andamento dell’industria cotoniera in rs 
Italia. Milan, Associazione cotoniera. 1923. 115 pp. - 
A review of the position of the cotton industry in Italy, which in 1922 
employed approximately 250,000 workers and about 4,500,000 spindles. The 
author gives detailed information on production, imports and exports, and the ir 
employers’ organisation (Associazione coloniera), which has its headquarters 
at Milan, and has 560 members. The last chapter contains a list of textile ; 
trade schools in Italy and a summary of their curricula. — 
the 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Eleventh Annual 
Meeting held in New York 7 to 14 May 1923, Washington, 1923. 79 pp. P 
u 
Includes the President’s address, the annual report of the Board of Direc- Pr 
tors, financial statements, a record of referenda completed, and resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Directors during the year 1922-1923, the resolutions 
of the eleventh annual meeting, and a list of officers and directors. Extracts 19 
from the President’s address, and a summary of the resolutions adopted by the 
meeting are given elsewhere in this number of the Review, pp. 374-375. 
Mo 
Cuina EpucaTioNaAL Commission. Christian Education in China. 
A Study made by an Educational Commission representing the Mi-sion Boards 
and Societies conducting Work in China. New York, Committee of Reference Luc 
and Counsel of the Fureign Missions Conference of North America. 1922. 
430 pp. 
Dut 
After a general sketch of the organisation and condition of education in 
China the Commission proceeds to give a detailed description of the educa- 
tional work of Christian miss‘ons and associations in China and to suggest the in 
lines which future development should follow. Bre 
The provision of agricultural training, especially in the village schools, thal 
is emphasised as of the greatest importance. One chapter is devoted to the Peo) 
need for commercial and industrial training under the auspices of the Christian Rev 
societies as well as of the Government. Under the heading of adult education the 
it is pointed out that the situation in China is very different from that in hevi 
Western countries, owing to the facts that at least 85 per cent. of the adult Into 
popu'ation is illiterate, that many millions of workers have only a very leag 
margin of leisure and energy, and that although there is great traditional due 
respect for learning it has never been associated with labour. Active work 
both for the eradication of illiteracy and the promotion of more definite adult 
eduration is advocated. Throughout the report stress is laid on the need for Tra 
co-operation between all agencies carrying on educational work in China. 
auth 
Corrsey, D. The Co-oneratire Movement in Jucoslaria Rumania and _ 
North Jtalu durina ant after the World War, Carnegie Endowment for thesi 
International Peace. Preliminary Economic Studies of the War No. 2!, New of th 
York, Oxford University Press. 122. 9% pp. also 
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ComMONWEALTH OCLus oF CaLirornia. Immigration and Popula- 
tion. Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California, Vol. XVII, No. 8. 
San Francisco, October 1922. 16 pp. 


A study of the effects of immigration on population by Mr. E. A. Walcott, 
submitted to and approved by the Club’s Section on Immigration. The statistics 
of population, as shown by the census returns, and of immigration, as shown 
in the annual reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, are examined 
in considerable detail, and the conclusion is arrived at that “immigration does 
not increase the population of a nation”, American experience showing that 
there is a decline in the birth rate proportionate to the number of immigrants 
admitted. “The iniluences which govern population are inexorable ; and if we 
admit those from other lands we shall decrease by a like number those who 
will be born of those now here.” 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERAEE DELL’INDUSTRIA. L’assicurazione con- 
tro le malattie. Rome, Tip. Selecta, 1923. 46 pp. 


Report submilted by the Secretariat of the General Confederation of Italian 
Industry to the National Congress on Social Insurance held at Rome in March 
1923. It examines in great detail, from a technical and economic standpoint, 
the Health Insurance Bill before the Italian Parliament. 


Co-operative CotLece (THE). First ** Kibble” Lecture, on the 
Subject of Housing, delivered by Arthur Wess. Manchester, Co-operative 
Printing Society. 1923. 16 pp. 


Co-opgeRaTIvE Union (THE). The Co-operative Congress, Edinburgh, 
1923. Report to Congress. Manchester, 123. 287 pp. 


— A Criticism of, and a Constructive Policy for, the Co-operative 
Movement, by Andrew Younc. Manchester, 1923, 8 pp. 


The Development of Scottish Education; a Brief Review, by James 
Lucas. Manchester, 1923. 8 pp. 


Dickinson, Thomas H. The United States and the League. New York, 
Dutton. 1923. 151 pp. 


The theme of this book is the necessity of the United States’ participation 
in the League of Nations, a League possibly modified in structure to ensure 
greater ilexibility and adaptability to circumstances. The author contends 
that the foreign policy of the United States has not represented the will of the 
people, and that there has never been a popular referendum on the League. 
Reviewing the activities of the League during the past four years, and deploring 
the limils set to its successes by the absence of important nations, he looks, 
nevertheless, with hope to the time when the Uniled States will be drawn 
into renewed co-operation with the present members in the building of a strong 
league of nations, according with the high ideals to which its inception is 
due — “the outstanding task of the present era of the world’s history ”. 


Drovet, Virgilio. Consideraciones sobre la Ley de Accidentes del 
Trabajo. Guayaquil (Ecuador), 1923. 17 pp. 


A critical analysis of the law on industrial accidents in Ecuador. The 
author points out its imperfections and describes some safety measures in 
existence for the protection of workers in various industries. Mr. Drouet is im 
favour of extending this law to non-manual workers, and in support of his 
thesis reviews legislation on the subject enacted in other countries. The text 
of the law on industrial accidents and the regulations for its application are 
also given, 
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Ecxuarpt, P. and Kurtic, E. Das internationale Arbeitsrecht im 
Friedensvertrage. Kommentar sum Teil XIII des Friedensvertrages. Berlin, 
F. Wahlen. 1922. Second edition. 170 pp. 


One of a series of commentaries on the Peace Treaty published by Profes- 
sor Walther Schicking. This new edition has been revised and completed by 
Mr. Kuttig, whose official position has enabled him to follow the development 
of the International Labour Organisation. The authors give a general survey 
of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, then criticise each article as set forth in the 
German version, closely analysing the points in question. Their appreciation 
is the more valuable in that it is based on a scientific study of sources, in 
particular on the verbatim reports of the Commission on Labour Legislation, 
Conferences, and various Commissions. Interpretation of the text is facil- 
itated by the articles which examine as a whole the problems already separ- 
ately studied. Unfortunately this book has been published too soon to contain 
a clear exposition of certain controversial points of vital interest to the 
Organisation in action. As it is, however, this work, to which are appended 
documents which the reader must often consult, forms a practical handbook 
for students of the labour provisions of the Peace Treaty. 


Evxiott, S. R. Sir William Maxwell, a Pioneer of National and Inter- 
national Co-operation. Pioneer Series No. 2. Manchester, Co-operative Union. 
1923. 91 pp. 







FepERAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Twelve-Hour Day in the Steel Industry. 
New York, 1923. 78 pp. 





GENERAL ComMMITTEE OF IMMIGRANT Alp AT ELuis ISLAND. What 
itis. Why Socal Service at Ellis Island. How to use Social Service Facilities. 
New York. 16 pp. 


This pamphlet is referred to under the heading Migration in this number 
of the Review. 





Gipkg, Charles. Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. Translated from the 
French by the Staff of the Co-operative Reference Library, Dublin. With an 
introduction and supplementary chapter by James Peter Warsassg on Co-operation 
in the United States and editorial notes by Cedric Lone. New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1922. 287 pp. 











GueRREAU, Maurice. Une nouvelle institution du Droit des gens. 
L’ Organisation permanente du Travail. Paris, Rousseau & Co, 1923. 628, 
LU pp. 


This work will be analysed under another heading in a future number 
-of the Review. 





Hevtrer, A. A. The Industrial Revival in Soniet Russia. With an 
introduction by Charles P. Sremvmetz. New York, Thomas Seltzer. 1922. 
‘241 pp. 


At the instance of American engineers and workers the author visited 
Russia early in 1922 with a view to studying and reporting on economic con- 
ditions in that country. He made a very short stay in Moscow and spent the 
‘greater part of the time in the Ural and in Siberia. His comments on the 
districts visited are not without interest. Unlike many people who have 
written about present-day Russia he is well acquainted with the language, 
but the statements made are largerly taken from Soviet publications rather 
ithan the result of personal observation and are reproduced without any attempt 
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at critucism. He describes the plans of the Soviet authorities as accomplished 
facts, which may go far to explain his optimism, sometimes exceeding even 
that of the Bolsheviks themselves. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (BLOOMFIELD’s LaBour Dicest). Employee 
Vacation Plans. Boston, Mass., Bloowfield and Bloomfield. 23 pp. 


A nation-wide survey of systems of employee vacations with pay, planned 
and adopted with a view to furthering better industrial relations and improved 
output. A summary of 121 such plans which cover both executive and office 
staff, and details of vacation plans in operation in a large number of firms 
are included. 


JOINT PARLIAMENTARY Apvisory Counci.. Report to Members of 
the House of Commons on the Urgent Need of Reform in the Conditions and 
Present System of Engagement of Casual Boy Labour at the Docks. Presented 
by the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council (Women Social Workers and 
Members of Parliament). 1923. 5 pp. 


The report of an enquiry made in 1923 in five representative sea-ports of 
Great Britain on the conditions of work, system of engagement, and social 
effect on the boys of casual boy labour in ship repair and dock work. The 
lindings of the enquiry on these three points are recorded, and the committee 
recommends the extension of the Factory Act to boys on ship repair work, the 
substitution of the tally system of engagement for the demoralising stand 
system, and the official encouragement of voluntary welfare work for the boys. 


Kanta Das, Rajani. Factory Labour in India. Berlin and Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter and Co. 1923. 216 pp. 


A comprehensive study of the development of the factory system and the 
problems of modern industrialism in India. The underlying motive is to 
detect the fundamental cause of India’s poverty and to indicate the remedy. 
Inadequate utilisation of her vast resources through antiquated methods of 
industrial organisation and increase of population beyond the productive 
capacity of the country are held to be the primary factors making for India’s 
poverty. In the author’s opinion, the remedy lies in the modernisation of her 
industries, the reorganisation of society including the introduction of a fair 
system of apportioning the dividend of industry between labour and capital, 
and the adoption by the State of a policy of national economy. After examining 
the working and living conditions of Indian factory workers, in particular 
methods of factory discipline, remuneration, hours of work, housing, con- 
ditions of child labour and of women industrial workers, health and safety, 
and compensation for industrial accidents, and recommending certain reforms 
on each point, he reviews briefly the history of labour legislation in India 
down to the ratification of the Washington Conventions, and the growth of 
labour organisation. He concludes with some considerations regarding the 
three movements for the adjustment of Indian labour problems, namely, the 
philanthropic, legislative, and labour movements. A bibliography and index 
are appended. 


Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter. 1923. vm, 126 pp. 


Indian immigration on the Pacific Coast has given rise to much discussion. 
Discrimination against Hindustani workers in both the United States and 
Canada, while arousing a feeling of resentment in India, is, in the author’s 
opinion, detrimenta) to the development of cultural and commercial relations 
between the two races. The object of this study, which was made under the 
auspices of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, is to analyse the 
social and. economic conditions and the spiritual and intellectual ideals of the 
Hindustanees with a view to removing the prejudices prevalent against them. 
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Kuintcuux, L. M. Tsentrosojus v uslovijach navoj economitcheskoj 
politiki. Moscow, Centrosoyus. 1922. 147 pp. 


A study on the “Centrosoyus ” (All-Russian Central Union of Consumers 
Societies) and the new economic policy in Russia. 








Lasour ResgarcH DEPARTMENT. The Workers’ Register of Labour 
and Capital, 1923. Londen, The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd. 1923. 
223 pp. 


“The relations of Capital and Labour, the relative strength of capitalist 
and workers’ organisations, the forces reacting upon them and influencing 
their policies, and their power to make their will effective” are recorded in 
this new year book for the period since: the conclusion of the war. The first 
part of the register is devoted to a general review of labour after the war, 
trade union organisation, unemployment, wages, hours, and the cost of living, 
trade union methods of negotiation, and the guid movement; the second 
part to capital and production: capitalism after the war, the inflation of 
capital, financial factors, capitalist remedies, and the outlook for 1923, including 
a brief review of the world economic situation. The conclusions drawn are 
that, up to the end of 1922, there were no indications that the industrial depres- 
sion was over, that the critical position of public finance and the new burdens 
on public funds arisen since the war are permanent factors preventing economic 
recovery, and that improvement can be expected only when the successes of 
capitalist interests “have been turned into defeat by the consolidation and 
determined action of the workers in every country ”. 


‘ Lancer, F. Fithrer durch die neue Angestelltenversicherung. Berlin, 
Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund. 1923. 55 pp. 


In a brief and very lucid manner the author gives all the necessary 
information which insured persons coming under the German employees’ 
insurance acts require. The various chapters deal with the nature of insurance 
contributions, payment of contributions, the benefits of insurance, and the 
relations of the employees’ insurance fund to existing private pension schemes 
and private insurance contracts. The pamphlet is issued by the AfA Confedera- 
tion, which embraces all “ free” clerical workers’ organisations in Germany. 


Meva, G. Dal Controllo Operaio al Partecipastonismo, Milan, Societa 


editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero”. 1922. 130 pp. 


This work of Mr. Meda is a short study of the more recent forms of work- 
ers’ co-partnership. The author deals with recent methods of control and 
co-partnership in different countries — Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. He makes a special examination of the German 
law relating to workers’ councils in individual undertakings of 4 February 
1920, and gives an account of the Whitley Reports in England. On the subject 
of French industry, the author mentions a circular letter of Mr. Albert Thomas 
of 5 February 1917, which created workers’ delegates in munition factories. A 
special chapter of the nook is dedicated to the study of workers’ co-partnership 
and control in Italy. The Giolitti Bill on control in Italian factories, prepared 
after the workers’ occupation of Italian industries, is the subject of a special 
examination. In conclusion, Mr. Meda urges a still greater increase in co-part- 
nership and control of workers, in the interests of general economical produc- 
tion. 


NATIONALE Bonp VAN HANDELS- EN KANTOORBEDIENDEN “* MER- 
curics ”. Jaarverslag over het Vereenigingsjaar 1922. Gonda, J. Mulder. 
119 pp. 

This Organisation, which is numerically the largest organisation catering 


for clerks in Holland and which exercises a considerable influence on the 
policy of the Netherlands General Trade Union Federation (the neutral trade 
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union centre), has issued a report which affords an insight into the special 
difficulties of trade union organisation in Holland. Considerable space is 
devoted to the unsuccessful negotiations conducted during the year with the 
Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (socialist) aiming at the amalgamation 
of the neutral and socialist wings of the Dutch trade union movement. Not the 
least of the important items in the report is the legislative programme issued 
to candidates for the second Chamber of the States-General during the recent 
general election. 


NaTionat Sarety Councit. Proceedings of the National Safety 
Council eleventh annual Safety Congress held at the New Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, 28 Aug.-4 Sept. 1922. Chicago, Illinois, 1922. 
1074 pp. 


The proceedings of the fifty-five meetings which made up the eleventh 
annual Safety Congress are presented in a condensed form ; prepared papers 
are given in full or only slightly abbreviated. Touching on the new features 
added to the Council’s work, the President announced the financial assistance 
rendered by a group of insurance companies towards the extension of public 
safety work, particularly as regards the automobile accident menace, and 
referred to the activities of Federal, State, and municipal agencies. Two ses- 
sions were devoted to accident prevention by educational methods and by 
proper engineering. Community safety from the standpoint of industry was 
considered at a round table discussion. At a general session held under the 
auspices of the Health Service and Women in Industry Sections sanitation 
and factory housekeeping from the standpoint of the workers’ health were 
discussed. Dr. G. M. Price, of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the ladies’ 
clothing industry of New York, traced the evolution of factory inspection and 
outlined the bases of modern preventive inspection, pointing out that the co- 
operation of the workers is a pre-requisite to any successful enforcement of 
labour laws or of any of the precepts of industrial hygiene and sanitation. 
The problem of eye-strain in industrial occupations was the subject of one 
address and was further considered in a paper on factory lighting and indus- 
trial accidents. In the latter paper it was stated that artificial lighting in 
factories can be so arranged as to involve no additional accident hazard or 
cause of eye-strain over the best daylight conditions ; the eyes of workmen 
should be periodically tested, and defects corrected by proper glasses; all 
means of prevention should be used to reduce physical sources of danger, but 
this should not in any case be considered as a substitute for proper illumination 
as an indispensable safeguard. Carbon monoxide poisoning and its treatment 
were discussed in a further paper. 

Special problems were discussed at meetings of the various sections. 
Reports were submitted to the Health Section dn minimum standards of first aid, 
industrial dentistry as an economical measure, education of industrial surgeons 
in safety methods, new developments in prevention and treatment of lead 
poisoning. A description of an “ideal guard” given at a former Safety 
Congress gave rise to a debate on the respective merits of commercial and 
home-made machine guards. The Engineering Section discussed, among other 
items, fly-wheel explosions and their prevention, the breakdown of electrical 
machinery and insurance coverage, types of accidents, and engineering and 
inspection service, 


Ngarina, Scott. Irrepressible America. New York, League for Industrial 
Democracy, 1922. 30 pp. 10 cents. 


The object of the League for Industrial Democracy, which succeeded the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society, is “ education for a new social order based on 
production for use and not for profit”. Dr. Nearing’s propagandist pamphlet, 
the first of a series on social questions published by the League, advocates 
organisation and éducation as the best means of reaching the masses, and 
indicates the various methods and channels through which ideas may be spread. 
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Noack, V. Taschenbuch fir Kommunalpolitiker. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz, 
Nachfolger. 1923. 279 pp. 


The success attending the publication last year of this manual of municipal 
‘social policy prompted the issue of a new edition in which have been taken 
‘into account the changes wrought through legislation and social progress. Of 
chief interest are the chapters devoted to housing legislation, municipal 
administration, workers’ rights, and social insurance. These various subjects 
are dealt with by experts in the respective fields. 















Patta, Edmund. Die Kammern fir Arbeiter und Angestelite. Die 
sosialpolitische Gesetegebung in Oesterreich, Vol. XI, No. 1. Vienna, Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung. 1923. vu,. 122 pp. 


After reviewing briefly the origin and development of chambers of labour 
from 1848 the author, who is secretary to the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
and consequently well versed in the subject dealt with, gives a summary of the 
statutory provisions relating to these institutions. Some useful commentaries 
complete the volume. 

















ParteLt,H. Der Absug vom Arbeitslohn. 1922. 


160 PP. 


A practical commentary on the laws relating to the deduction of income 
tax from wages. In the first part the author gives a defailed exposition of 
the provisions for the application of the Acts of 3 and 22 December 1921. This 
intricate subject is simply and clearly explained by means of illustrations 
drawn from everyday life. 


Berlin, Carl Heymann. 

















PARTI SOCIAL-DEMOCRATE DE FINLANDE. La Finlande et le Socia- 
lisme finlandais. Helsingfors, Tyévien kirjapaino. 1923. 16 pp. 


This pamphlet has been published by the Executive Committee of the Finnish 
Social-Democratic Party for the international socialist conference held at Ham- 
burg in May last. It gives a clear account of the chief events in the develop- 
ment of this Party, and describes its present political position as seen by its 
champions themselves. .The pamphlet also briefly. gives information on other 
aspects of the Finnish labour movemen}, of which it seems to be characteristic 
that while the trade union movement is rather undeveloped, the consumers” co- 
operative movement has reached a very high level. The pamphlet has also 
been published in German, and an English edition will shortly appear. 
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Pravut, Th. Wesen und Bedeutung des Gildensoszialismus, Jens, 


G. Fischer. 1922. 35 pp. 


The origin and development of Guild Socialism in. Great Britain are -briefly 
traced in the first part of Mr. Plaut’s lecture, followed by an examination of 
the modifications which may result from its progress in other countries. In 
European countries, particularly in Germany, the guild movement and Joint 
Industrial Councils have from the first been studied together ;.this has created 
an interest in the conception of socialism without class conflict. In Germany, 
where its influence is chiefly discernable both in the political and the educa- 
tional field, Guild Socialism has received fresh life from the addition of new 
ideas, and has at the same time found a soil more; suitable to its development 
than that of the country of its birth. 
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Pius, Glenn E. and Rorrance,, William G. Industrial Democracy : 
3 a Plan for its Achievement. New tom, B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 1923. xix; 
4 359 pp. 


- The theory of industrial cisiuiivitinas known as the Plumb Plan, originally 
conceived. as a solution of transport problems and later amplified to embrace 
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the whole of industry, proceeds from an elaborate study of industrial history 
and is based on the principle of “ equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none”, Since in accordance with recognised economic law production and 
consumption, including consumption in the process of further production, must 
balance each other, and since the earnings of the consumers are the measure 
of their demands upon goods produced, the authors argue that total earnings 
should equal total production. The profit motive is recognised as a necessary 
stage in industrial and social evolution. The constructive reorganisation 
visualised aims at preserving the good and eliminating the evils of the capitalist 
system. The principle of apportioning to labour, management, and capital the 
full equivalent of their contribution to a joint product is illustrated in the 
chapters showing the application of the plan to public utilities, basic industries, 
marketing, credit, agriculture, and foreign trade. Reconciliation of capital and 
labour and of the producing and consuming interests in industry, salvation of 
the farming industry, restoration of national and international credit, and the 
removal of the chief source of political corruption through the abolition of 
industrial and financial monopoly, are some of the results anticipated from the 
constructive co-operation necessary to the realisation of industrial democracy. 


Produktionssteigerung durch organischen Umbau, Finanzpolitische Zeit- 
fragen, Vol. III. Stuttgart, E. H. Moritz, 1923. 52 pp. 


A pamphlet containing five articles, four of which, under the title “ Increased 
Production and Social Policy ”, are from the pen of Dr. Kraus. 


RavusHEenBusH, Hilmar §. The Anthracite Question. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co.; London, Grafton & Co. 1923. 163 pp. 


The author's aim is to provide a background of facts for the study of the 
United States Coal Commission's reports. A steady supply of reasonably cheap 
coal, a fair rent for capital employed, an increasingly adequate wage for the 
miners, are the essential services required from an adequately organised 
industry. Whether the present organisation can give them, and if not, what 
system will best supply these requirements, what bearing the plans for super- 
power development will have on the successful development of a reorganised 
anthracite industry, are questions to which, after careful analysis, Mr. Raushen- 
bush offers tentative replies. 

The alternative plans desired by the various groups in the industry are : 
a continuation of the present situation, the dissolution of anthracite railroads 
and mining companies by the Department of Justice, regulation by publicity, 
regulation by pooling, nationalisation (i.e. government ownership and demo- 
cratic control), co-operative ownership and control. A further edition of this 
book containing an analysis of the Commission’s recommendations will be issued 
in the autumn. The appendix to the present advance edition includes a discus- 
sion of price-fixing methods (extract from the Report of the Engineers’ Com- 
mittee, 1918-1919, of the U. S. Fuel Administration), a statement from a report 
published in 1922 by the Nationalisation Research Committee set up by the 
1921 Convention of the United Mine Workers of America, and a detailed 
analysis of co-operative ownership and control. 


Reprern, P. John T. W. Mitchell, Pioneer of Consumers’ Co-operation. 
Pioneer Series No. 1. Manchester, Co-operative Union. 1923. 95 pp. 


SLosaREK, Franz. Die Heimarbeit in der Spitzenindustrie des deutsch- 
bémischen Eragebirges. Jena, G. Fischer. 1922. 76 pp. 


The author concludes that the advantages of home work in the Erzberg 
lace industry outweigh the attendant disadvantages both from a social and an 
economic standpoint. 
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SocsemE1gR, M. Die Entwicklung und Regelung des Arbeitsmarktes im 
rheinisch-westfalischen Industriegebiet im Kriege und in der Nachkriegszeit, 
Schriften der Volkswirtsciaftlichen Vereinigung im rheinisch-westfalischen 
Industriegebiet, Heft 2. Jena, G. Fischer, 1922, 123 pp. 


Based on an extensive knowledge of the facts, this study deals with recent 
legislation relating to public employment agencies. The author, who made 
a report in the Minster district on what has been termed industrial demobilisa- 
tion, outlines the position of the labour market and the laws which affect it, 
devoting special attention to post-war measures. He proposes the adoption of 
a general economic plan and the abolition of the present system of unemploy- 
ment doles. In his opinion satisfactory results can be obtained only by the 
simultaneous promulgation of two laws relating one to employment agencies, 
the other to unemployment insurance. 


Sou.e, George. The Intellectual and the Labour Movement. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy. 1923, 33 pp. 


The third of a series of pamphlets on social problems published by the 
League for Industrial Democracy with an introduction by Harry W. Laidler, 
in which are considered the value of the technician in the field of trade union 
activity, the spirit in which he should approach the task, the pitfalls to be 
avoided, and the attitude which trade union leaders should adopt towards the 
technician. Comments and suggestions made by various workers in the 
labour movement are embodied in the text, in footnotes, and in the appendix. 


TREMELLONI, Roberto. Scioperi e Scioperanti in Italia. Problemi 
italiani, 2nd year, No. 8. Rome, 1923. 19 pp. 


A study of strikes in the various branches of Italian industry and agri- 
culture from 1881 to 1921. , 


UNION CENTRALE DES ASSOCIATIONS PATRONALES SUISSES. Rapport 
du comité central sur Vactivité de l Union durant l'année 1922, Lausanne, 
Imprimerie de la Societé suisse de publicité. 1923. 85 pp. 


Report of the Central Committee of the Federation of Swiss Employers’ 
Associations for 1922. 


Vancs, Ray. Business and Investment Forecasting. New York, Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc. 1922. 132 pp. 


A book intended primarily for the business man but incidentally of use to 
those interested in the stabilisation of production and employment. It describes 
in non-technical language the making and the use of business statistics, 
particularly business barometers, with special reference to the work done by 
the Brookmire Economic Service. 


VERBAND DEUTSCHER WIRTSCHAFTSGENOSSENSCHAFTEN IN DER 
TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHEN RepuBiik. Jahrbuch 1922. Prague. 121, 
62 pp. 


Report of the Union of German Co-operative Societies in Czechoslovakia 
for the years 1920-1921, together with the report of the congress held 24-26 July 
1922, and statistical data. The number of affiliated organisations and the total 
membership are shown to have increased by two-thirds during the two years 
reviewed, while reserve funds increased by approximately 880 per cent. 
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V1aLuLaATE, Achille. Economic Imperialism and International Relations 
during the last Fifty Years, New York, The Macmillan Co, 1923. xv, 180 pp. 


The scientific discoveries and economic changes in the nineteenth century 
and the growth of industrialism led to the ever-increasing interdependence of 
nations. The realisation of a conformity of interests prompted the conclusion 
of a certain number of international conventions for their furtherance, among 
them the conventions relating to the freedom of certain routes or means of 
communication of an international character, the protection of patent 
rights, and the first -international labour conventions. Alongside these 
manifestations of a nascent economic internationalism, however, developed 
aggressive nationalism born of mistrust, political rivalries and ambitions, 
which terminated in the war. The economic solidarity displayed by the 
Allies during the war, the economic clauses of the Peace Treaties, and 
the post-war crisis are considered in the second part of the volume. The 
initiation of new effort to adjust the relations of capital and labour through 
a permanent labour organisation is described as “ probably the most important 
innovation of the Peace Treaties”. The non-adherence of the United States 
to the League of Nations is regretted. Looking to the future and the means 
of eliminating causes of world unrest, Mr. Viallate holds the resumption and 
extension of the movement of economic internationalism to be an essential 
factor in the establishment of a lasting peace. 


WarTrerRFALL, E. A. The Day Continuation School in England, London, 
Allen and Unwin. 1923. 221 pp. 


An exhaustive study of the principles and practice of day continuation 
schools, based largely on minute analysis of the schemes submitted by local 
education authorities in England under the Education Act of 1918, and on 
comparison with the systems in force in other countries. 

The author concludes that the day continuation school meets the threefold 
demands of education in a democratic state: education for citizenship, for 
vocation, and for the individual’s own ends. The schemes submitted by local 
authorities do not, with a few exceptions, show signs of a reasoned attempt 
to work out these principles in practice. The author states that the methods 
of continuation schools should be based on these principles, taking ‘into 
account the facts of individual differences and of adolescence. She finds that 
there is no principle involved in full-time or part-time education as such, nor 
in the fixing of the school leaving age at 14, 15, 16, or even 18, She states 
that full-time education may in time absorb all children of normal mental 
ability, and that in the long run the function of the part-time school will 
chiefly be to meet the needs of the subnormal. In her opinion “ educational 
experimentation generously helped and carefully watched ” is still much needed. 
In her statement of general principles the author appears to rely largely on 
Sir Michael Sadler’s Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere (1907) and 
the reports of various government committees issued both before and since 
the war. 


Winpscuon, Josef. Praktische Werkspolitik : Darstellung einer plan- 
maissigen Arbeitspolitik im modernen Fabrikbetriebe. Berlin, Spaeth und Linde, 
1923. 204 pp. 


Scientific management in industry is of comparatively recent origin. This 
volume is the fruit of practical experience and is written for practical men. 
The author reviews the whole question and the economic and social issues 
connected with it, setting forth those principles of labour administration and 
community welfare on which all industrial undertakings should be based and 
the conditions necessary for their prosperity. The problems examined are 
those affecting private enterprise; the worker is considered merely as an 
“instrument ” and not at all as a “support” or a “collaborator”. As a 
result of his varied experience in Rhenish and Westphalian establishments, 
the author has avoided a dry exposition of his subject and brings into pro- 
minence the close relation between the various problems. The most important 
part of the book is that dealing with the division of labour or specialisation. 
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Wirtschaftliches Arbeitnehmer-Jahrbuch, Vol. Ill. Stuttgart, Volksverlag 
fir Wirtschaft und Verkehr. 1923. 280 pp. 


~ 
This volume, a sequel to the economic labour year books already mentioned 
in the Review, clearly sets forth the problems of social insurance, the protection 
of labour, and the foreign exchanges. It also contains economic statistics 
compiled by experts and an index. 



















Workers’ EpucaTion Bureau or America. Workers’ Education 
in the United States. Report of Proceedings of the Second National Conference 
on Workers’ Education in the United States, held at the New School for Social 
Research, New York City, 22 and 23 April-1922. New York, Workers’ 
Education Bureau. 1922. 196 pp. 50 cents. 








Delegates to the conference reported progress during the year in the 
workers’ education movement, including the establishment of several new trade 
union colleges. Special sessions were devoted to discussion of the aims of 
workers’ education, the labour movement and labour education, and teaching 
methods in workers’ education. At the executive session proposals for per- 
manent co-operation between the American Federation of Labour and the 
Workers’ Education Bureau were considered and referred to a joint committee 
of the two organisations. 













WorkKeErRS’ EpucaTIONAL AssociaTION, DomINION oF NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Highth Annual Report, Year ending 31 October 1922. Uhristchurch, 


1923. 51 pp. 


A steady expansion of the work of the Association during the year 1921- 
1922 is reported. There has been an increase in the number of permanent 
tutors employed, of whom there are now five in different parts of the country, 
attached to the staff of their respective universities. Work has been seriously 
hampered by financial difficulties, notably the refusal of the Government to 
increase its grant to the Association. The report of the Dominion Council 
is supplemented by separate reports for the districts of Auckland, Wellington, 
Canterbury, Kaiapoi, Grey, Timaru, Otago and Southland, and Invercargill. 



















WorkERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TASMANIA. Annual 
Report and Report of Committee for Tutorial Classes for the Year ending 
31 December 1922, Hobart, 1923. 15 pp. 


The report shows that the membership of the Tasmania Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association rose in 1922 to 709 with 42 affiliated bodies. The membership 
of classes was just over 500, about 20 per cent. being industrial or agricultural 
workers. 












Workers’ EpucaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VicTORIA. Ninth Annual 
Report for 1922. With Financial Statements. Federal Conference Resolu- 
tions, Class Statistics, and W. EH. A. Constitution. Carlton, R. L. Smart, 
20 pp. 









Younec Men’s CarisTian AssociaTION (UniTED States). Sum- 
mary of the Southern Industrial Conference on Human Relations in Industry 
under the auspices of the Industrial Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Blue Ridge, North Carolina, 14 to 16 July 1922. 6] pp. 











The third session of the Southern Industrial Conference on “human rela- 
tions in industry * witnessed a record attendance of delegates representative 
of the following industries : fextile, lumber, furniture, iron and steel, coal, 
copper, paper pulp, printing, and proprietary medicine. The s 

report covers the addresses given and the main points of the discussions. 
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— —— Summary of the Industrial.Conference on “‘ Human Relations 
in Industry”, the ** Good Wéll and Square Deal Conference ” under the 
auspices of the Industrial Department of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 341 August to 3 September 1922, 
74 pp. 


This summarised report contains all the main and special features of the 
Fifth Annual Industrial Conference on “human relations in industry” including 
the attendance, the papers read, and the discussions which followed. The 
general appreciation and interest aroused by these opportunities for inter- 
change of ideas and experiences point to the Industrial Conferences becoming 
an increasingly influential factor in American industry. 


Other Publications received by the Office 


COMMITTEE FOR THE Stupy oF NursinG EpucaTion. Nursing and 
Nursing Education in the United States. Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Nursing Education, and Report of a Survey by Josephine Gocpmarg, Secretary, 
New York, Macmillan. 1923. xvm, 585 pp. 


Lirorp, E. M, H. Stabilisation. London, George Allen and Unwin. 
1923. 128 pp. 


MippLeTon, Thomas Hudson. Food Production in War. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1923. 373 pp. 


Nicxg., Karl Eugen. Der Grundbegriff wirtschaften. Grundlegung su 
einem neuen System der gesamten Wirtschaftswissenschaft. Fraustadt-in- 


Schlesien, 1922. v, 42 pp. 








Imprimerie commerciale de la Société anonyme du Salut Public, Lyon. 





